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THE BARONET. 



CHAPTER I. 

" My dearest Louise, you cannot possibly be se- 
rious V 

" I know it my dear, therefore I never try ; but, 
without being serious, Emily; indeed, with all 
imaginable gaiety, I intend to carry this design 
into execution. It will, at least, afford me some 
amusement, if it has no other good effect." 
♦ " And suppose your papa, or your brother, 
should discover that you had acted so imprudently, 
and that I had assisted you, what would they think 
of us both ? I tremble for the consequences." 

" Oh ! they would be very terrible I dare say — 
nothing less than imprisonment for life ; or perhaps 
* off with our heads, so much for Louise and Emily;' 
but to be serious, which is rather a difficult task for 
me ; with regard to Lionel, I do not believe he is 
any better than other people; and I am pretty sure 
he would not scruple to laugh at things ec\vialVj 
alarming, so 1 am not at all afraid ot \i\m •, vxA^ %& 
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2 THE BARONET. 

to my papa, he is so very excellent an old gentle- 
man, that I should be quite au desespoir to distress 
him in the least ; so, in order to save him from any 
uneasiness, I shall take especial care to keep this 
dreadfully imprudent action an inviolable secret ; 
and I hope you will allow my consideration in this 
particular to be a remarkable instance of dutiful 
affection." 

Emily smiled, and Louise continued : 

" And for anything wrong in the act itself, I am 
sure I shall stand excused in the eyes of the world. 
Now, only take into consideration my melancholy 
case ; — here am I, almost nineteen years of age, 
daughter of a peer of the realm, with a large for- 
tune, a pretty face (excuse vanity), and all the 
world at my feet, except the very individual I should 
like to see there ; and with his ridiculous notions, 
how is it possible I shall ever bring him to it, unless 
I go a little out of the right road ? " 

"That is where we differ; in my opinion, the 
right road is always the safest path to pursue." 

" Oh ! no doubt it is most interesting and de- 
lightful travelling in a general way ; but if you 
have an inclination to meet some irregular person, 
who is journeying in a different direction, what is 
to be done ? " 

" They who journey in a different direction are, 
perhaps, better avoided." 

" Morally charming ! my dear — worthy of Mrs. 
Pennington, or the illustrious Doctor Gregory. 
What a capital duenna you would make ! it is a 
pity you are not old and ugly, with wrinkles instead 
of dimples, and a voice that might claim affinity 
with the dulcet tones of a raven. 
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There again we differ in opinion," said Emily 
laughing ; " but indeed I wish I could persuade 
you to give up this romantic idea." 

u You must try your persuasive power on those 
who are less obstinately bent on doing as they 
please, right or wrong : in short, Emily, I am re- 
solved either to marry Sir Charles Freemantle, of 
Myrtlewood Hall, in the county of Derbyshire, ba- 
ronet, or annuallize into a little old maid, like Miss 
Moreland, and become ' Aunty to Lionel's chil- 
dren.' " 

Emily laughed heartily. — " And so you have 
really formed this most unaccountable resolution, 
from seeing this young gentleman once, and once 
only, in a crowded ball-room, without any possi- 
bility of knowing any thing of his talents, worth, or 
character ? " 

" The very head and front of my offending hath 
this extent, no more," repeated the giddy girl, in 
a tone of mock tragedy ; " but really, Emily, you 
must give me credit for more exalted, and less 
every-day sort of sentiments, than to surrender my 
most valuable and richer chi heart to a man au 
premier coup d'ceil, merely because he has white 
teeth and arched eyebrows. No ! I am not in love 
at present ; but I will do my best endeavour to 
fashion him to my own taste, and if I achieve this 
mighty work, I shall bestow upon him my undi- 
vided affections. In this grand undertaking I stand 
forth as the championess of my sex, to clear its 
fame from the aspersions cast upon it by this very 
arch-browed youth. Have we not received infor- 
mation from various quarters, of the strange whims 
and fancies this over-nice gentleman \ia» ^w"^ 

b 2 



4 THE BARONET. 

gated as his creed, respecting the numerous faults 
and follies of womankind ? I suppose he considers 
himself as a being whose like we ne'er shall look 
upon again, nor e'er existed upon earth before ; for 
the women were always, I doubt not, exactly such 
as they are in the present age, with the same im- 
perfections on their heads ; and the men have been 
very well satisfied with them, from the days of 
Adam until now, when Sir Charles Freemantle, 
baronet, has, with more than his due quantity of 
presumption, taken upon himself to accuse us poor 
feminines of more failings than fall to our share. 
Without putting his gallantry too strongly to the 
test, I should like to compel him to own, that 
women have better attributes than vanity, coquetry, 
and an inordinate love of notoriety, which, he is 
pleased to maintain, are their ruling passions, to 
the entire exclusion of all better feelings. 

" His bad opinion of our sex is a hopeful found- 
ation for you to build your affection upon." 

" Rather contrary to the rules of architecture, I 
allow ; for the more the foundation is shaken, the 
firmer will be the fabric. But you are quite wrong 
in supposing I have an affection for the biped ; — 
there is a little grain of pique in this affair, as well 
as a trifling degree of admiration. He fancies him- 
self invincible, and for that reason alone would I 
conquer him ; so, now the point is sufficiently dis- 
cussed, we will, if you please, commence an attack 
upon the enemy ; how shall I begin ? Come ! give 
your scruples to the winds, and help me to com- 
pose this letter." 

" You will do it much better without my assist- 
aace," said Emily." 
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! How particularly modest, my dear ; but as every 
body knows that two heads are infinitely superior to 
one, I shall be much indebted to you for one or 
two of your ideas." 

" You will, I suppose, begin by saying you are 
aware of the indelicacy and impropriety of the 
step — " 

" Pshaw !" interrupted Louise, " what nonsense 
you talk ! — indelicacy and impropriety ! Good 
heavens ! when I wish to impress the man with an 
opinion that I am a very first-rate specimen of the 
female race ; to set out by telling him that I am 
indelicate and improper ! can any thing be more 
ridiculous ? There — go on with your drawing, for 
I begin to perceive that you are not likely to afford 
me much assistance on the present occasion." 

Emily quietly sat down to her half-finished land- 
scape, and the lively Louise, in a few moments, had 
written the following lines : 

" To Sir Charles Freemantle, Bart. 

" If you have not too much pride, or obsti- 
nacy, to acknowledge your errors, I do not despair 
of convincing you that women are not all heartless 
coquets, beings made up of vanity, folly, and all 
the thousand other excellent qualities you are 
pleased to endow them with : they are a compound, 
I allow ; but the materials of which they are com- 
posed, are quite different from those you think pro- 
per to mention. I know it is a difficult thing to 
overcome absurd prejudices, but you may consider 
the attempt as a proof that I think you worth the 
trouble of making it. If you are willing to be lec- 
tured into a reasonable being, I beg ^ou ^SW ^v**. 
notice to that effect in the * Morning "PosXJ " 
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" Le voilcL, le coup de guerre ! this certainly will 
have some effect." 

" Some effect doubtless it will have ; but not that 
which you anticipate." 

" Why not ? Do you think I shall meet with some 
terrible judgment for this atrocity ? " 

" No — but I think he will either take no notice 
of it at all, or such notice as will not please you." 

" Then I am very much mistaken in the man : 
if my opinion is correct, there will be an answer 
in less than three days ; if, however, that space 
of time should elapse without an intimation, on 
his part, that he wishes to continue the corres- 
pondence, then I will candidly confess that I have 
no discernment in character. So now, my pretty 
little gravity, leave off drawing, for it is time to 
dress for the park." 

Louise was the daughter of Lord Bransby, a no- 
bleman, who had risen to high rank and fortune, 
from a station somewhat above mediocrity, but by 
no means approaching to affluence. Being the 
younger son of a distant branch of the Bransby fa- 
mily, he was educated for the church, where he 
would in all probability have attained to a high de- 
gree of preferment, through the interest of his noble 
relatives, had he not most unexpectedly succeeded 
to his present title, by the deaths of the interme- 
diate heirs. 

He had married rather late in life, and had the 
misfortune to lose an amiable and beloved wife 
while his children were yet in their infancy ; a loss 
by which a gloom was cast over his future life, no 
subsequent gleams of prosperity had the power to 
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dissipate ; nor could he even find a solace for the 
deprivation of so dear a companion in the smiles of 
his beautiful offspring, the elder a boy just five 
years of age, and the infant Louise, whose birth had 
cost the life of her mother. 

Lord Bransby was naturally a man of retiring 
manners and profound study ; and the accession of 
a title, at the advanced age of forty-five, was not 
likely to produce any material change in his dispo- 
sition and habits of life. 

At the time of this important alteration in his 
circumstances and future prospects, Lionel was a 
fine, handsome, spirited boy, about eight years of 
age, and was sent to that celebrated Greek and 
Latin dep6t, Eton School, where he went through 
the regular routine, including all the various chas- 
tisements attendant upon sundry misdemeanours, 
with great eclat. At sixteen he was removed to 
Oxford, where the roughness of the schoolboy gra- 
dually wore off; and he returned home with man- 
ners more adapted to the polite air of Grosvenor- 
square, than were wont to accompany him from 
the ruder climate of Eton and its environs. 

His sister was highly delighted with the elegant, 
fashionable yonng man who now made his appear- 
ance, instead of the tall, boisterous youth, whose 
loud voice and ungraceful gait she frequently had 
occasion to complain of, to his very great annoy- 
ance, and proportionably small improvement. 

Louise, instructed at home in all the fashionable 
accomplishments of the day, by the most eminent 
masters, made such proficiency as young ladies 
generally do, who take a lesson as a \ra.tifctit doe& 
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his prescription, not because they like it, but be- 
cause they are told it is to do them good. 

She was very pretty, and really amiable, but 
gay, volatile, and thoughtless, to a degree that led 
her into a thousand errors ; and these faults were 
rendered more conspicuous, by being contrasted 
with the gentle and rather serious temper of her 
cousin Emily, an orphan, brought up with much 
tenderness by Lord Bransby, on whose bounty she 
was entirely dependent. 

This young lady was very handsome, and bore a 
striking resemblance to Louise, but her beauty was 
of a more pensive cast ; perhaps the different nature 
of their feelings might influence the expression of 
their features. The one, in possession of all the 
advantages of high rank and splendid fortune, felt 
that she was an object of attraction and envy ; her 
hand was sought by men of the first distinction ; 
her smile, her frown, were matters of consequence : 
and, let people say what they will, there is a cer- 
tain satisfaction resulting from the consciousness 
of our own importance, which gives an elasticity to 
the spirits, and throws an air of easy gaiety over 
every word and action, that is irresistibly fasci- 
nating, and can never be imitated with success by 
the second-rate performers on this extensive theatre. 
Emily, on the contrary, though bred up in luxury, 
and with as much indulgence as her kind guardian 
could have bestowed on a second daughter, knew 
that she had no real title to the place she held in 
society ; and although her own attractions and her 
her uncle's protection secured to her a high degree 
of consideration among the circle in which she 
moved, there is a wide difference between the feel- 
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ings that are excited by attention, when it is a 
condescension, and those we experience on receiv- 
ing the homage that is due to the station we occupy 
in society. 

Perhaps, if their relative situations had been 
changed, their characters, also, would have under- 
gone a similar transformation ; for disposition is, 
undoubtedly, more the effect of circumstances than 
of nature ; and, that this is the case, may be proved 
by the common occurrences of every day, which 
certainly ought to have more weight than mere 
theoretical arguments on the opposite side of the 
question. 



i 
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CHAPTER II. 



" London, May, 15. 

" Sir Charles Freemantle, to Major Dufforth. 

" Dear Dufforth, 
" If you do not speedily return to town, to talk 
me into what you would call a reasonable mood, I 
shall quickly take flight to my native hills and 
dales, and hermitize among the woods and water- 
falls of MyrtlewoOd for the remainder of my life. 

"lam more than ever disgusted with London, 
its fopperies and follies; its empty-headed cox- 
combs, and insufferable coquettes. There is no- 
thing to satisfy a soul possessed of any sentiment 
and feeling. You say I refine away all my happi- 
ness ; but I would not exchange my, perhaps, over 
nicety, for the coarser feelings, that can be pleased 
with* the scenes of confusion, with which they who 
mix more with the world are perpetually sur- 
rounded. 

" I went to Lady Thornton's ball on Friday ; the 

crowd was immense, the heat intolerable ; in fact, 

it was detestable altogether. I forswear, for the 
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future, all balls and routs ; at least so long as I 
retain possession of my senses. I again met that 
pretty Miss Bransby, and was coxcomb enough 
to imagine she looked at me with some little curi- 
osity ; but in this, as in everything else, I was de- 
ceived ; for, on asking her to dance, she scarcely 
deigned a reply, and, immediately after, I saw her 
waltzing with that conceited fool the Duke of Bell- 
town ; but then he is a duke ; a word of magnetic 
power over a woman's mind, when choosing a 
partner, either for a waltz or a wedding. I own it 
annoyed me a little ; but do not suppose it was 
this circumstance that put me out of humour with 
everything else. I recollect admiring that same love- 
ly girl at the Opera one night — I think you were 
with me. I thought I saw something in her coun- 
tenance that indicated less rust de cceur than we 
generally meet with, and, with this idea, I kept my 
eye upon her all the evening ; but I am sorry to 
say, this proceeding of mine, far from leading to a 
satisfactory result, only served to remind me inces- 
santly of your own observation, that, ' if you wish 
to think well of a woman, you must not watch her 
too narrowly.' It was the old story ; flirting with 
every fop that is skilled in la science des riens, and 
distributing smiles according to the rank of the 
flatterers. Oh ! Dufforth, I do not believe there is 
a woman in the world, capable of feeling a real 
disinterested affection. Vanity is the main-spring 
of every thought, word, and action ; a trifling, su- 
perficial, glittering race, whose principal object is 
to outshine each other ; husband, children, friends, 
and even fame, are all sacrificed to this unworthy 
ambition; and the very beings that 'were maX&\ 
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to give a charm to the existence of man, embitter 
that existence, and, alas! too often plunge him 
into ruin and disgrace. 

" I feel it is in vain to seek a wife, such as my ima- 
gination has pictured, in an exalted sphere ; yet, 
in the humbler walks of life, there is a want of re- 
finement that disappoints my heart. But I forget 
that you will laugh at my romance, therefore I will 
change the subject. 

" In short, Dufforth, I shall be heartily glad to 
quit London ; and once again under the branches 
of our well-known oak, indulge in dreams of bliss 
that never can be realized. But even Myrtlewood 
is not the happy home it was formerly, when you 
and I and Talbot climbed the peak together, or sat 
over our claret, in the old hall, planning schemes 
for the future, that have all vanished into empty 
air. Poor Talbot ! I wonder what is become of 
him ! I went to the Opera last night, but was so 
annoyed with the impertinence of people who 
thought proper to be surprised and delighted at 
seeing me there, that I was driven away before 
the end of the second act. 

" Is it not unpleasant that a man can't go into 
a theatre without being wondered at, as if he had 
dropped from the moon? I suppose you will 
say this is my own fault, for not showing my- 
self more frequently ; but I am fond of walking 
about at my ease ; and hate to squeeze myself in 
wherever there happens to be a crowd. What an 
unnatural state of existence it is, to be perpetu- 
ally pushing through a mass of people, with 
scarcely room to breathe 1 One would think the 
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world was not large enough to accommodate 
its numerous inhabitants, when we see so many 
persons pressing into one small space, looking as if 
they derived anything but pleasure from their close 
vicinity. 

" I shall now conclude, having, I suppose, ex- 
hausted your patience ; let me hear by the next 
post when you intend to return, — and for heaven's 
sake ! let it be soon. Adieu, for the present. 

" Your's, truly, 
" Charles Freemantle." 

" Poor Charles !" exclaimed the major, folding 
up the letter, " what an ingenious fellow he is in 
the art of self-tormenting ; he is the most unhappy 
dog in the universe, without one earthly cause ; and 
talks as if he had been first created, and then all 
the rest of the world made on purpose to annoy 
him. I do believe he would ride twenty miles in 
search of a misery, if there was not one to be had 
nearer : however, I must go to town, and see what 
I can do with him.*' And on the third day after 
this, Sir Charles Freemantle and Major DufForth 
were breakfasting together, at the Major's residence 
in Brook-street. 

Major DufForth was a remarkably elegant man, 
♦about six and-thirty ; not handsome, but with all 
that animation and intelligence of countenance 
that gives an irresistible charm to features, that 
were far from having been formed in nature's best 
mould, or even her second-best. 

He had been brought up by an uncle in Derby- 
shire, whose estate being contiguous to that of Sir 
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Samuel Freemantle, the families were on terms of 
intimacy ; but Charles Freemantle being quite a 
child, when Alfred Dufforth was approaching, in 
his own ideas, towards man's estate, the dawn of 
their friendship commenced, by his giving to Charles 
certain small cannons and miniature ships, which 
he began to look upon with contempt, as apper- 
taining unto himself, at the advanced age of fifteen. 

At twenty Alfred entered the army, and, in 
after years, when he occasionally visited the estate 
in Derbyshire, he found Charles Freemantle ad- 
vancing rapidly towards a companionable age. 

In the same year, the uncle of Dufforth and Sir 
Samuel Freemantle both died, and the two young 
men succeeded to their several estates, and from 
that time were united in the strictest ties of friend- 
ship, though nothing could be more dissimilar than 
their tastes, dispositions, and manner of thinking : 
but Sir Charles was one of those who cannot ' go 
alone,' and he wisely selected a friend who was 
able and willing to guide him. 

" Well, Charles, what more misfortunes have 
you met with ? Has anybody else been glad to see 
you at the Opera ? or have you received an invita- 
tion to another ball ? Upon my soul ! that was an 
unlucky business about the Opera, though ! I don't 
wonder you were ill after it. What surprises me 
is, that people should be glad to see you with that 
melancholy face — it frightened Miss Bransby from 
dancing with you, depend upon it." 

" My face is not quite so unattractive as you 
may imagine," said Sir Charles, at the same time 
putting into the major's hand the anonymous letter 
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he had received on the preceding day. " Read 
that, and tell me what you think of it." 

The major read it attentively. " What I think 
of it? I think what any man of common sense 
must think — that the writer is some manoeuvring 
miss, who, upon deliberation, has arrived at the 
conclusion, that a good-looking young baronet, 
with fifteen thousand a year, is no bad specula- 
tion." 

" However that may be, I suppose you would 
advise me to answer it V 

"Oh! yes, answer it — to be sure — that is 
commanded by all the laws of gallantry ; but keep 
on the safe side, Charles ; don't get yourself into, 
a scrape, and then expect me to help you out 
of it." 

" You need not fear," said the baronet, laugh- 
ing, " I'm in no danger of marrying upon such an 
introduction." 

" Don't make too sure of that — Egad ! Charles, 
I long to see the future mistress of Myrtlewood- 
hall ; she will certainly be the very perfection of 
womankind — a rural deity ; for you will, of course, 
seclude her in hall and bower, unexposed to the 
contaminating influence of this wicked world. But 
I have brought news from Portsmouth you will be 
glad to hear. Talbot is coming to England." 

" Is it possible ! how did you hear it ?" 

" From one of the officers, who has lately re- 
ceived a letter from him. He writes that he shall 
embark in the Minerva, from Bengal, and expects 
to arrive at the end of May. He makes mention 
of some relations of Lord Bransby, who af e coming 
by the same vessel — General Cametoii, sxAYafc 
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nephew, a young Indian, immensely rich. I have 
heard of the old general ; — he will bring a mine 
of wealth to the Bransbys ; Miss Bransby will be 
more attractive than ever ; pity she takes no no- 
tice of you !" 

" Poor Talbot !" exclaimed Sir Charles, not 
heeding this last observation — " how happy he 
will be to see his home again, after so long an ab- 
sence ; his mother, too, and her interesting pro- 
tegee — Talbot is not one likely to forget his old 
attachments/' 

" Ah ! I remember how he used to preach about 
first love — and a sweet girl she is too. Apropos, 
Charles, I wonder you have never thought of be- 
stowing upon her the dignity of ' Ladyship ;' there , 
there is no rage for fashion ; no display, no co- 
quetry — all simple nature : she is, decidedly, the 
very thing for my Lady Freemantle." 

" She is a very charming girl I confess ; but 
too — too — what shall I term it ? — too matter- 
of-fact to please me. There's too much simplicity, 
and too little sublimity of soul ; — in short, though 
very amiable, she is not exactly " 

"By heavens! I've no patience with you! I 
believe if an angel came upon earth for the pur- 
pose of becoming your bride, your ingenious pene- 
tration would discover some little imperfection 
that would not glide easily down your delicate 
throat !" 

" Nay, I am not so very unreasonable as to be 
proof against the power of a celestial being, or of 
any mortal bearing affinity to such." 

" Perhaps," continued Dufforth, " your ama- 
tory epistle there was penned by some unearthly 
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hand ; pray, how did you receive it ? — Did you 
awaken from a delightful vision "and find it on 
your pillow ? or was it brought by some mysterious 
visitant, who vanished into empty air as soon as 
he had fulfilled his mission ?" 

Sir Charles laughed. " No, it came in the most 
unromantic manner possible — by the ' twopenny 
post unpaid/ " 

" N*importe — it was only because her divinity- 
ship could not find a proper messenger, so she 
dropped the letter from the skies into the post- 
box." 

A loud knock at the door interrupted this rail- 
lery. " By heaven ! it is that eternal bore, Clay- 
ton — a formal, prosing fool ! — what can he want 
here ?" 

" Mr. Augustus Clayton," said a footman, open- 
ing the door to its full extent ; and in stalked a 
dull, heavy-looking personage in spectacles, whose 
age it was impossible to guess nearer than one 
might suppose it to be between twenty and forty, 
He approached the breakfast-table with slow and 
measured tread ; and, in the tone of solemn im- 
jjjt portance, in which he always delivered himself of 
the most common-place observation, doled forth 
the following words of salutation : — " Major Duf- 
forth, how do you do ? I am most happy to hear 
that your late journey has produced a salutary 
effect upon your health. Sir Charles Freeman tie, 
I hope you are well ; I am happy to imagine, from 
the unusual duration of your stay in town, that 
you at length prefer the world of gaiety to the so- 
litary shades that environ your secluded letieax. <tf 

c 
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Myrtlewood. I confess my own taste inclines me 
to the former ; for, as Byron observes — 

" I'd rather be the thing that crawls, 
Most noxious, o'er a dungeon's walls. 
Than pass my dull, unwarying days 
Condemned to meditate and gaze." 

Sir Charles, who had waited patiently the ter- 
mination of this harangue, was very glad when it 
came to a close, having felt bound to pay some 
sort of attention to it, as its commencement im- 
plied that it was intended to be addressed to him- 
self, although it was no easy matter to ascertain 
the fact. 

" I understand, Clayton," said Dufforth, smo- 
thering a laugh, " that your poetical genius is on 
the point of blazing forth upon the dazzled world, 
in a handsome quarto volume, entitled, ' Poems, 
sublime and beautiful, by the Hon. Augustus Clay- 
ton.' — What a sensation they will produce !" 

" It is a false report, I assure you. Alas ! my 
poor genius soars no higher than to admire the 
compositions of others and decide upon their me- 
rits." 

" Modesty ! nothing but modesty ! If I had 
half your talent, I would have made a figure long 
ago. What's the use of keeping, it all to your- 
self? — besides, consider the pleasure of hearing 
it whispered wherever you appear, * That's Clayton, 
the great poet !' " 

" Ah ! my dear friend, you flatter me : if I 
might indeed indulge the delightful thought, that 
any trifling effort of my humble muse would con- 
tribute, in the smallest degree, to the pleasure of 
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my friends, I should, probably, be induced to em- 
ploy my leisure moments in this my favourite pur- 
suit — but fear witholds me." 

" Fear ! of what ?" 

" Of the world's dread laugh — but, great as is 
my devotion to the beauties of poesy, it is still ex- 
ceeded by my enthusiastic fondness for the charms 
of harmony. I enjoyed an exquisite treat last 
night in hearing Rossini's beautiful opera of ' II 
Barbiere :' that composition is decidedly one of his 
happiest efforts." 

" Oh ! decidedly," interrupted Dufforth, who 
dreaded a long dissertation on the relative merits 
of Rossini, Weber, Auber, &c. &c. about which 
the honorable Augustus knew as little as those re- 
nowned animals who are more celebrated for ear 
than taste — " We all know you have a most cri- 
tical judgment in music ; that is, if your remarks 
all emanate from your own brain ; but I strongly 
suspect you, now and then, borrow an opinion from 
1 The Times/ or ' Morning Herald.' " 

" No — I assure you my opinions are always 
the result of profound study and deliberation ; — 
I never think lightly/' 

" Faith ! if you did, your thinking would be 
unlike any of your other operations," thought the 
major* 

Augustus continued — " And I particularly cul- 
tivate my musical taste ; for, as Shakespeare ob- 
serves — 

' The man that hath not music in his soul, 
And is not moved with concord of sweet sounds. 
Is fit for treason, war, and stratagems,' 

c 2 
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" Upon my soul ! I acquit you of being fit for 
any one of these ; — but I say, Clayton, is it possible 
you can be so vulgar as to go to the opera to hear 
the music ?" 

" Most certainly — I hope my taste will never 
be so vitiated by pernicious example as to be en- 
grossed by surrounding objects, when the beautiful 
tones of Malibran, or the wonderful voice of La 
Blache, are penetrating my very soul : however 
bright the eyes that are saprkling around, they have 
no power to draw my attention from the business 
of the stage ■" 

Here Dufforth burst into an immoderate fit of 
laughter, and poor Clayton, who had got into a 
labyrinth from which he did not very well know 
how to extricate himself, and beginning to feel a 
glimmering and confused idea that the major was 
quizzing, very soon made his exit. 

" I wonder you encourage that fool," said Free- 
mantle, " I cannot have patience to waste three 
words on him." 

" I tolerate him about once a month out of 
pure compassion — for the fellow bores every body 
to such a degree, with Byron's poetry and Rossini's 
music, that he's cut every where : nobody can say 
he has not two ideas, but I believe that is the pre- 
cise number : so now, if you have finished that 
paper you have been perusing so indefatigably, we 
will walk up to White's." 
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CHAPTER III. 



Lionel Bransby was one of the numerous instances 
by which the mistaken judgment of parents is 
shewn in making matrimonial engagements for their 
children, before they are able to form wishes for 
themselves on that important point ; for it almost 
invariably follows that a marriage, where the in- 
clinations of the parties most interested have not 
been consulted, is contemplated by them with ab- 
horrence, however unobjectionable it may be ; and 
this happens even in cases where a union with each 
other would have been their most ardent desire, 
had they been left to follow the free bent of their 
own inclinations, or stimulated by a little opposition. 
People are generally more tenacious of inter- 
ference on this point than on any other ; so much 
so, that, in forty-nine cases out of fifty, the least 
attempt to lead the affections towards any parti- 
cular object, is certain to turn them in a totally 
different direction. This effect may not always 
arise from the mere contradiction of our nature, 
but may be the natural consequence of the steps 
usually taken by parents to fuitW \5&e %&&»!&- 
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plishment of their wishes : for instance, a man con- 
siders it desirable that his daughter shall form an 
alliance with a certain gentleman, because he is a 
man of high rank, of vast property, or for any other 
cogent reason he may choose to assign ; — the 
young lady demurs; she is scolded by mamma, 
lectured by papa, teazed to death by aunts and 
cousins, and fatigued by a constant repetition of 
the numerous good qualities of the lover, till his 
name becomes associated in her mind with all the 
thousand disagreeables she is made to endure on 
his account, and thus he becomes an object of dis- 
gust by the very means that are employed to ren- 
der him agreeable to the tormented fair one. 

It is the same in the opposite sex ; * — those 
chains are lightly worn that a man manufactures 
for himself : but who does not find the fetters in- 
supportable that are forced upon him by another ? 

Lionel was contracted, in infancy, to the Lady 
Caroline Gresham, the only daughter of Earl 
Gresham, a man of violent prejudices and obsti- 
nate temper. It was in consequence of some im- 
portant service rendered him by Lord (then Mr.) 
Bransby, that he was seized with an ardent desire 
to ally himself more nearly to that gentleman by 
the union of his daughter with the young Lionel, 
and, having once taken this resolution, no subse- 
quent event was able to alter it. 

At that time Mr. Bransby was by no means in 
affluent circumstances, and in no expectation of a 
title ; he therefore gladly embraced a proposal 
that secured so advantageous a marriage for his 
son. 

In their very early years, the affianced pair were 
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constant companions and playmates, and quar- 
relled, and were fond by turns, as is always the 
case with children who play continually together. 
They heard frequently that they were to be mar- 
ried when old enough ; and it was the invariable 
threat of the little lady, when they disagreed in 
any of their infantine sports, that she would not 
marry him, to which his undeviating reply was, 
he did not care for that. 

It seldom happens that two persons of opposite 
sexes, intimate from childhood, feel a warmer at- 
tachment for each other, as they increase in years, 
than that which exists, or ought to exist, between 
a brother and sister. It is not in the nature of 
love to be first excited by a familiar object ; it is 
not a passion that grows with our growth, and 
strengthens with our strength — tout au contraire — 
the suddenness with which it bursts upon the senses 
constitutes its greatest charm, and the obstinacy 
with which it blinds itself to all that might damp 
its ardour, prolongs its existence in the heart. 

Love was never made to walk with us through 
life. He comes in the spring time, and wanders 
away in summer: and oh! how much better would 
it be if, instead of repining at his absence, we were 
to seek a companion more fitted to the season. 

Certainly he who comes to us in childhood, and 
remains with us in after-life, is not love. 

When Lady Caroline Gresham attained the age 
of fifteen, she began to discover there were other 
beings in the world than Lionel Bransby, and to 
think it unjust indeed that she was debarred from 
that privilege so exclusively the right of her sex, 
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of exciting the hopes, the fears, and the jealousies 
of those who might contend for her favour, and. 
the pleasure of exercising her own power over 
them. She might as well have been without the 
charms that nature had given her — for they failed 
to please him whom alone it was her duty to please ; 
and they who would have yielded to their influence, 
dared only to admire at a distance, being well 
aware she was the destined bride of another. 

Lady Caroline was, therefore, far from being 
happy in her father's choice. Young as she then 
was, she saw the homage that was paid to her 
beauty ; she found that in the ranks of fashion her 
worshippers would be numerous, and her young 
heart panted to be free, not only that she might lead 
triumphantly the band of slaves that would have 
worn her chains, but that she might select a part- 
ner with whom she could be happy. 

It was after one of the assemblies to which her 
age now procured her entrance, under her father's 
escort, and at which she met with more than usual 
admiration, that she, with some warmth, and per- 
haps rather imprudently, expressed to the earl her 
sentiments of abhorrence at the compulsory en- 
gagement by which she had been deprived of li- 
berty, even before she knew the word. The 
haughty peer, who entertained very peculiar no- 
tions of filial obedience, and who held his promise 
sacred as the law of the Medes and Persians, 
' which altereth not/ was struck dumb at what 
he considered so monstrous a violation of that 
passive obedience a child owes to a father ; and, 
in the first paroxysm of his rage,, he made a will* 
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which he probably intended more for the purpose 
of inspiring a momentary terror, than of causing 
permanent misery ; and to prevent the young lady 
from indulging in any discontents for the future. 

By this unfortunate document, it was decreed 
that the whole of his property (which was very con- 
siderable, independent of the entailed estates,) if 
the marriage contract should not be fulfilled, should 
go to a distant relative, who was next heir to the 
title, and his daughter, in consequence, be left ut- 
terly destitute. 

In the drawing up of this arbitrary instrument, 
the old earl, it is supposed, not entertaining the 
most remote idea that it would ever be acted upon, 
made no exception in case the failure should be on 
the part of the gentleman, a possibility he had, 
in his anger, forgotten. The will was made, 
and in three days afterwards Lord Gresham slept 
with his ancestors. 

Grief for the loss of her only parent for a while 
prevented Lady Caroline from reflecting on the pe- 
culiar and unpleasant circumstances in which she 
was placed ; but when her thoughts and feelings 
returned again to their natural channel, she felt 
them most poignantly. Her delicacy was wounded 
at finding herself so completely at the mercy of a 
man who evidently was indifferent about her ; her 
pride was hurt that he should thus be forced into a 
union he would gladly have escaped from ; and her 
•elf-love, of which the most amiable possess their 
share, was far from being gratified by his chilling 
politeness. 

Lionel was, on his part, equally embarrassed by 
this unforeseen event : he felt bound \fj «J\ \!b&>aK& 
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of honour, generosity, and every good feeling, 
to fulfil the engagement, which became more irk- 
some to him, in proportion to the necessity of its 
completion. He was too amiable to consider only 
his own happiness, and resolved to make any sacri- 
fice rather than precipitate a lovely girl from the 
exalted sphere in which she was born to move, into 
the depth of poverty and dependence, with no re- 
source but the pity and benevolence of strangers. 
' During the life of the earl, Lionel had made him- 
self quite easy on the subject, trusting to the habi- 
tual goodness of his father not to force him into an 
alliance against his inclinations ; but this hope was 
now of no avail ; and feeling that he must submit 
to fate, delicacy prompted him to conceal, as much 
as possible, the struggle it cost him, from the al- 
ready but too conscious object of it. 

With such feelings on both sides, the prospect of 
happiness was but small, and Lord Bran sby saw, 
with deep regret, now it was too late, that he 
had acted unwisely ; but as it was past all remedy, 
he prudently kept silence on the subject; — the 
marriage was contemplated, and spoken of as a 
thing of course, and the time of its celebration fixed 
for the ensuing spring, when the bride elect would 
attain the age of twenty-one. 

Lady Caroline Gresham, in conformity with a 
wish expressed by the earl a short time before his 
death, resided with a maiden aunt, her only near 
relative, a woman of large fortune, but whose va- 
nity and folly exposed her to the derision of all the 
world, and gave continual vexation to her niece, 
who had frequent cause to blush for the ridiculous 
behaviour of her protectress. This foolish old 
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woman, who could not be persuaded that she was 
past the bloom of youth, though on the verge of 
sixty, would persist in decorating her diminutive 
and withered person with as many trinkets and 
other fashionable baubles, as though she were a 
girl of eighteen ; and even at the unattractive age 
I have mentioned, had not abandoned all thoughts 
of making a brilliant conquest. She had failed se- 
veral times in her various attempts, but, like a true 
heroine, undismayed by ill-success, she was inces- 
santly trying new experiments. 

Her present essay was on the heart of the Ho- 
nourable Mr. Clayton, upon whose feelings she had 
been practising for some time past, Nothing had 
the fair assailant omitted that she thought likely to 
aid her endeavours ; but the obdurate Augustus re- 
mained untouched by the tender passion ; she had 
admired his genius, had listened to his quotations, 
had quoted herself — alas! all was to no purpose; 
not the least progress was made — his admiration 
went no further than allowing the lady to be "a 
very clever, sensible woman, with a great deal of 
taste and discernment — a pity she was old and 
ugly!" This last observation, with which Mr. 
Clayton never failed to end his eulogium on Miss 
Moreland, fortunately never reached her ears, and 
thus, in blissful ignorance of his ungallant senti- 
ments, she still carried on the siege ; and, with un- 
daunted courage, ordered a new wig, and a hat of 
the most approved taste, from Paris ; hoping much 
from the united powers of this reinforcement. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The domestic arrangements of Lord Bransby were 
under the superintendence of Lady Hamilton, his 
sister, a widow who had resided with him since 
the death of his wife. She was a lady of agree- 
able manners, and independent fortune, but, 
like her brother, of quiet, domesticated habits ; in 
fact, the family altogether was more remarkable for 
its high respectability than for any pretensions to 
haut ton. 

" Lionel is, certainly, a most entertaining com- 
panion at a breakfast-table — do you not think 
so ?" said Louise to Emily. 

" As he is every where else," replied Emily. 

Lionel raised his eyes from the newspaper, on 
which they had been fixed for the last twenty mi- 
nutes, wholly unconscious of the torturing suspense 
in which he was keeping poor Louise, who was im- 
patiently waiting to get a glimpse of the advertise- 
ments. 

"I am afraid, Emily, that is but an equivocal 
compliment of yours — how am I to take it ?" 
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" Refer to your own conscience," she replied 
laughing. 

" Nay, I would rather refer to you than to my 
conscience ; being certain of receiving a more in- 
dulgent answer ; but, in default of being entertain- 
ing, — and I plead guilty to the charge, — I will give 
you something to speculate upon ; — ladies are fond 
of a mystery; and here is one that I should imagine 
peculiarly adapted to their taste." — He read from 
the " Morning Post" — 

" C. F. has no objection to receive lectures from 
so charming a source ; and sincerely hopes that she 
who has so kindly undertaken the task of reform, 
will not leave it unfinished." 

The sudden colour that mounted to the cheek of 
Louise, and the conscious glance exchanged be- 
tween her and her cousin must have been observed, 
had not Lord Bransby, whose thoughts were en- 
grossed by some letters he was reading, at that mo- 
ment addressed a question to Lionel, which engaged 
his immediate attention. 

" I am surprised," said Lady Hamilton, " that 
the public journals should sanction such improper 
correspondences." 

" My dear madam ! " said Lionel, " why should 
you conclude that the correspondence is an impro- 
per one ? " 

" I draw my conclusion from the clandestine 
manner in which it appears to be carried on. 
Where there is nothing wrong, there can be no oc- 
casion for concealment ; and it is my opinion that 
the press ought rather to discourage than give a fa- 
cility to any kind of imprudence." 
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" Bravo ! aunt," exclaimed Lionel ; — " you 
should put up for a seat in parliament, and vote 
against the liberty of the press. But does not 
your ladyship think it would be a hard task for the 
editors of newspapers to keep this wicked world in 
good order ? and do you not suppose, if they did 
refuse to insert such paragraphs as these, people 
would discover some other method of communi- 
cating secretly with each other ? " 

" Oh ! I have not the least doubt that they who 
are inclined to do wrong have very fertile inven- 
tions. A housebreaker finds out the means to 
undo locks and bolts ; but that is no reason why 
we should leave our door open, to afford him an 
opportunity of walking in without any trouble." 

" A very ingenious idea of yours, Lady Hamilton ; 
I am perfectly convinced that a great portion of the 
depravity of the age is entirely owing to 'The 
Morning Post.' " 

" I shall begin to suspect, Lionel," said her la- 
dyship good-humouredly, " that you are a party 
concerned in this secret, as you defend it so 
warmly." 

" What a cruel suspicion ! but if it be well- 
founded, I beg, Emily, you will look upon the pe- 
tition as addressed to you, praying to be lectured 
into a more agreeable companion at the breakfast- 
table." 

" I am afraid lectures do not generally have the 
effect of making people more agreeable," said 
Emily. 

" That depends entirely upon what sort of lips 
they proceed from* And now, as we have suffi- 
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ciently discussed the subject of the mystery, here 
is something rather more intelligible." — 

" Matrimony. — A young gentleman of rank and 
fortune, who flatters himself that his personal and 
mental attractions are such as to entitle him to the 
regard and admiration of the gentler sex, wishes to 
unite his destiny with any lady, young, beautiful, 
and accomplished, with a congenial mind, and a 
fortune of not less than twenty thousand pounds. 
One who has a taste for poetry will be preferred. 
He has long sought 

" A something to be loved." 

Any lady of elegant and refined sentiments will 
secure her own happiness by entrusting it to one 
who agrees with the immortal Byron in think- 
ing that 

«« all who happiness would win 

Must share it — happiness was born a twin." 

Address — Montagu — Verey's, Regent Street." 

" By heavens ! this is the most undisguised piece 
of effrontery I ever saw !" exclaimed Lionel. 

All the ladies were highly amused, and even 
Lord Bransby joined in the general laugh, when 
the arrival of a letter from Paris furnished new and 
more interesting matter for conversation. 

" From the darling count ?" said Louise, joy- 
fully — "I hope this is to give notice of his speedy 
return." 

" My dear Louise," said her aunt, " you must 
really be more guarded in your expressions — it 
waa very allowable, when the count was a mere 
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child, to call him ' darling ;' but it is by no means 
proper to apply such an epithet to a young man 
' over twenty/ " 

Louise smiled at her ladyship's grave remon- 
strance, and anxiously waited to hear the contents 
of the count's letter, which her papa did not seem 
inclined to make known until he had perused the 
whole of it — a work of more time than accorded 
with the impatient temper of his daughter. At 
length his lordship closed the letter, which, he 
said, contained some political information that 
prevented him from reading it aloud ; " but," he 
added, " I have the pleasure to inform you that 
we may expect to see the count in a few days ; he 
is in perfect health, and desires me to tell you, 
Louise, that he has made such rapid progress in 
drawing, and chess-playing, that he expects soon 
almost to equal you in the former, and to excel 
you in the latter." 

" Oh, vanity ! excel me ! — I shall teach him 
more humility by beating him the next time we 
play together : but I am glad we shall have him 
so soon with us again ; we are growing insufferably 
dull, and want somebody among us with a little 
spirit; for really, Lionel, you have become very 
stupid of late — I can't think what is the matter 
with you." 

This was said by Louise in her usual thought- 
less manner, without the least intention of giving 
pain ; and she was hurt and surprised to find that 
her brother, instead of receiving it with his usual 
good-humour, bit his lip, and walked to a window, 
where he remained standing in a thoughtful atti- 
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tude, till every one had quitted the room except 
himself and his sister. 

" My dearest Lionel," said the affectionate girl, 
extending her hand to him, " I hope you are not 
offended at my foolish observation — you cannot 
suppose I was serious, or that any society is pre- 
ferable in my mind to yours." 

" I did not think you meant to offend me, 
Louise — it was my consciousness of the truth of 
your remark that made me feel it. I have grown 
very stupid of late — I cannot account for the 
change, but, indeed, it is sometimes quite an effort 
to appear gay." 

" You are not happy then, my dear brother — 
for surely you would not feel thus depressed with- 
out a cause ; and if there does exist a cause for 
uneasiness, why not confide it to some one who 
might advise and assist you V 

" I am not unhappy, my love," said he, kiss- 
ing her affectionately — " it is only that my temper 
is altered :" then, in a gayer tone, he added — 
" Gravity is becoming in old age ; and I suppose, 
now my schoolboy days are over, I already feel 
some of the symptoms of that respectable time of 
life. Recollect, I am twenty-four ; gray hairs, 
cough, and rheumatism, already begin to exhibit 
their shadowy forms in the perspective ; then how 
can you wonder that I should begin to be rather 
sedate ? But let us say no more about it ; — do 
you intend to ride this morning V 9 

" Yes — but, Lionel, I must tell you of a frolic 
I have projected. It is my decided opinion that 
the elegant matrimonial advertisement you read 
this morning, is the sublime production <A ^ta. 

D 
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Clayton ; which is an act of premeditated cruelty 
on his part towards poor Miss Moreland, who still 
continues to walk round the square every morning, 
at one o'clock, for the purpose of improving her 
complexion by gentle exercise, that she may ap- 
pear more charming in his eyes. Now I am think- 
ing of writing a note, professing the utmost admi- 
ration of his beautiful address to the gentle sex, 
and appointing a meeting in Grosven or- square. 
It will be sufficient to name the hour, for she is as 
regular as clock-work ; and, that there may be no 
possibility of his mistaking the person, I will de- 
scribe that little frightful poodle- dog that is her 
constant companion ; she always leads it by a 
red ribbon, which will be a sufficient hint for him. 
I promise myself no little amusement from the in- 
terview ; for every body knows she has offered 
herself to him four times already, and been re- 
fused ; it will be a second edition of ' Monsieur 
Tonson.' " 

" Three times only, my good sister ; do keep 
within the bounds of moderation ; besides, you are 
building your hopes of amusement upon an uncer- 
tain foundation — you are not sure that Clayton 
is the man." 

" Oh ! I am pretty well convinced nobody else 
could write such inimitable stuff; and then, his 
favourite author being pressed into the service, 
leaves very little doubt of the fact." 

Lionel agreed that appearances were very black 
against the gentleman in question ; and, as he en- 
tertained no very violent affection for Miss More- 
land, he did not object to the scheme, which was 
executed forthwith, by despatching the proposed 
epistle to 'Montagu, at VereyV 
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This done, Louise began to think of replying to 
her own correspondent, to whom she addressed the 
following lines : — 

" To Sir Charles Freeman tie, Bart. 

" I am happy to find I have a more tractable 
pupil than I imagined, and begin to entertain 
hopes of your rapid improvement, for the advance- 
ment of which, I intend to commence a course of 
lectures : the first, to be an enquiry into the causes 
of your distaste for society in general, but more 
particularly that of the female race. Most people 
would consider it a decided case of lunacy, — but 
my opinion is, that the malady arises from too 
much seclusion, and that, with proper attention 
and good advice, any fatal consequences may be ' 
prevented. 

" In the first place, you shut yourself up in the 
country, and wander about, among waving woods, 
and purling streams, till you identify yourself with 
the inanimate objects that surround you, and be- 
come as unfit for the intercourse of civilized beings 
as the very trees themselves. 

" In this solitude you brood over the faults of 
poor -womankind, and form a judgment of them, 
without giving yourself the trouble to study their 
real characters, and balance their virtues against 
their follies. Is not this true ? — You know it is ; 
and, if you speak candidly, will own that you 
know nothing of the hearts and minds you depre- 
ciate. Can you really think we are beings created 
without intellect, without feelings ; or with only such 
as render us inferior to the animals that are guided 
merelj by instinct ? Education, and a cot&^X\toik&. 

d 2 
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with the general customs of the world, may, per- 
haps, tincture our manners with too much of fri- 
volity — but these are the lighter parts that float 
on the surface. They who search deeper will find 
that a woman's mind is capable of as great exer- 
tions, as noble sentiments, and as liberal feelings, 
as that of loftier man, how superior soever he may 
think himself. 

" Some women are very silly and trifling, I al- 
low — but are all men wise ? and does it not occur 
to your transcendent understanding, that you are 
finding out motes in eyes where you ought to 
discover nothing but the brightness — while you 
fail to perceive the beam, &c. I am sorry to give 
any hints about motes and beams — ' mais le remede 
est, de vous faire croire a. la maladie.' 

" Listen, then, to my advice. — Remain in town 
till the end of the season ; think more of its plea- 
sures, and less of its follies; endeavour to make 
yourself agreeable, and let me see you at the Opera 
to-morrow. 

CONSTANTIA. 
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CHAPTER V. 



The morning was remarkably fine : Lady Caro- 
line Gresham, Miss Morel and, Louise and Emily, 
were taking a drive round the Regent's Park, ac- 
companied by Lionel on horseback. 

" A delightful morning, ladies," said the Duke 
of Belltown, riding up to the side of the carriage, 
attended by his constant satellite, Augustus Clay- 
ton, whom the duke found a very convenient friend 
on many occasions, particularly when any little 
transaction was to be managed in which he did not 
choose to appear himself, for the pliant Augus- 
tus never objected to compromise with his dignity, 
provided he might remain on intimate terms with 
his grace, in the eyes of the world. 

" A delightful morning, ladies ; pray do you 
intend to honour the bears and monkeys to-day ?" 

" We scarcely need, since they honour us," 
whispered Louise to Emily, whose suppressed laugh 
aroused some suspicion in the mind of the duke. 

" Ah ! Miss Bransby, I am afraid you are too 
severe." 
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" Not at all, in the present instance/' she re- 
plied, laughing. 

" Still cruel ! I cannot say with Ledyard — 
' Gentle woman, ever kind' — except to Miss St. 
Clare, and she is ever kind and gentle," bowing to 
Emily, who acknowledged the compliment with a 
smile. 

" How do you do, Mr. Clayton ?" simpered 
forth Miss Moreland, poking her head forward, to 
display, in all its glory, the new hat that had only 
arrived yesterday, and whose spotless purity was 
yet unsullied by the unpitying dust of the Regent's 
Park. 

" Much happier for your kind enquiry, fair 
lady," replied the solemn beau, wheeling his horse 
round to the other side of the carriage, to the infi- 
nite delight of the enamoured fair, who, in the in- 
nocence of her heart, really thought his words were 
meant to express his feelings; whereas nothing 
could be further from his intention, or, in fact, from 
his ability, for he had no more originality of 
thought than of conversation ; he never spoke 
without making a speech; and that speech was 
either borrowed entirely, or fashioned from what 
he had read ; therefore, when a question was ad- 
dressed to him, he referred to his memory for some- 
thing that would form a showy answer, without 
giving himself the trouble to have an idea on the 
subject, but quite content to repeat the sentiments 
of other people. 

It was exactly the same with regard to his feel- 
ings; he had hone of his own, but collected, from 
different authors, what description of feeling it was 
natural and usual to experience on various occasions, 
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and these he gave out as expressive of his own 
state of mind under similar circumstances. Miss 
Moreland listened with rapture to his eloquent 
recitations; and the happy twain, occupied with 
admiring, not each other, but one and the same 
object, which object was Mr. Clayton himself, 
were quite abstracted, in mind at least, from the 
rest of the company. 

Louise continued to carry on a lively conversa- 
tion with the duke till they reached the Zoological 
Gardens, in which she proposed to walk for half an 
hour, as the morning was so inviting. 

A great number of carriages were drawn up near 
the entrance, and the gardens were filled with 
fashionable company; or, to use the words of a 
foreigner, with whom it was a favourite place of re- 
sort, " there was a great deal of world there." 

And now Augustus, in order to make a variation 
from the old lady, endeavoured to make himself 
amiable in the eyes of the young ones, by plenti- 
fully bestowing his pity on the savage inhabitants 
of die place, lamenting their hard fate in being 
brought from their native wilds, to be confined in 
that petty space, where, to augment their misery, 
they are perpetually condemned to behold their 
mortal enemy man, without the power of following 
the impulse of nature. 

" Very true," said Louise, endeavouring to look 
serious ; " I perfectly agree with you, Mr. Clayton. 
It is a great pity that the poor animals are not im- 
mediately let loose to devour us all. What a treat 
it would be for them, poor things ! and just what 
nature intended." 

" Regardez le solitaire," said the d\)iV&, tafetxas^ 
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through his glass at a tall stately figure walking 
alone, with folded arms, and eyes bent to the earth, 
apparently in deep contemplation. 

Louise looked round. — " See, Caroline, there is 
your mournful lover, your melancholy Jacques. It 
must certainly be your presence that has attracted 
him so far out of his element ; unless, indeed, he is 
part of the show." 

" Melancholy is no subject for ridicule, Louise," 
said Lady Caroline reproachfully ; and then added 
in a lower tone, " and let me once more entreat 
of you not to join my name so frequently with that 
of this stranger." 

" Nay, my love, if you make such a serious affair 
of it, I shall begin to think Lionel must shoot him 
in good earnest." 

" Or myself," thought Lionel, who had caught 
these last words ; but he smiled, and said nothing, 
while Lady Caroline smiled too; but she also 
sighed, and felt as if she would prefer even the 
gloomy object of their present observation, to her 
elegant but indifferent lover. 

The individual in question was one whose appear- 
ance indeed but ill accorded with the gay objects 
that presented themselves on every side ; and in the 
olden days of superstition, he might well have 
passed for a wandering and unhappy spirit, hover- 
ing around the scenes in which it could no longer 
mingle. 

" That is a very mysterious person," said Clay- 
ton, and reminds me of these lines : 

" Tho' here awhile he learned to moralize, 
For meditation fixed at times on him — 
And conscious reason whispered to despise 
His early youth mispent in maddest Y&YE&." 
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" Elegant lines ! and how beautifully delivered ! " 
exclaimed Miss Moreland — such pathos ! so much 
feeling ! — will you do me the favour to repeat 
them?" 

Augustus, whose unsuccessful attempt to ingra- 
tiate himself with the young ladies, had driven him 
back to his old resource, gave his arm to the maiden, 
nothing loth, and led her away to reiterate the ad- 
mired lines ; and as Louise observed, he ought, at 
least to have felt grateful to her ; for, when all 
others turned a deaf ear to his declamation, in her 
he was sure to meet, not only a patient, but pleased 
auditor, an invaluable acquisition to any one who is 
fond of reciting. 

Le solitaire still continued to saunter along the 
walks, and, whether from design or accident, was 
always near the Bransbys, without coming in actual 
contact with them ; till at length, he turned round 
abruptly, and, to the great astonishment of all the 
party except one, joined them. 

After a few slight observations to the rest, he 
walked on, in silence, by the side of Lady Caroline 
Gresham, who had quitted Lionel's arm, as by 
instinct, on his first approach. 

The path was narrow, and she soon found her- 
self at a little distance, and, as it were, alone with 
the melancholy Jaques. 

Lady Caroline was, in fact, the only person for 
whom this singular being appeared to feel the least 
degree of interest ; the only one with whom he 
would converse unreservedly; and this attention 
from him was as unaccountable to herself as it was 
remarkable to others. She sometimes felt afraid of 
him, sometimes grateful for the legaxd \3aaX. ^^ 
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bestowed so exclusively on herself : but the predo- 
minant feeling was curiosity to know who he was, 
and from whence he came ; as he had but lately 
appeared among the higher circles, which no one 
could doubt was his proper sphere. He was evi- 
dently a gentleman, and a man of fortune ; kept a 
handsome establishment ; his servants wore splen- 
did liveries ; but he received no visiters, and ac- 
cepted no invitations. Accident had introduced 
him to the Bransbys, and he had availed himself 
of it, principally, as it should seem, to form that 
intimacy with Lady Caroline Gresham, which had 
gained him the appellation of her melancholy lover. 

" I scarcely expected to meet Mr. De Tracey in 
this gay place/' said Lady Caroline ; "I thought 
his taste would lead him to select a more retired 
spot for his walks, and that he found no pleasure 
in mixing with crowds like these/' 

" I find no pleasure anywhere, my dear young 
lady ; pleasure and I have long been strangers to 
each other ; alas ! it is many years since its name 
has been to me more than an unmeaning sound. 
Unmeaning, indeed, it ever is, since that which 
to-day we call pleasure, to-morrow may become 
tedious and disgusting, if the frame of mind be not 
the same." 

" Yet," said Lady Caroline, " I would wish to 
believe that none are shut out from every source of 
enjoyment, and that they alone are wholly miser- 
able, who do not seek to be otherwise." 

" Can you tell me where the means are to be 
found ?" 

" Surely, not in solitude — surely, not in flying 
from the world, and the friends who would sympa- 
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thize with and soothe your sorrows, if such oppress 
you." 

" Friends ! tell me, rather, to be soothed by the 
wild roaring of these savage natives of the desert — 
in that there is no deception ; they pretend no gen- 
tleness to lull suspicion ; but rather warn, by their 
hostile roar, their destined prey ; while man, under 
the specious show of friendship, conceals his base 
designs, and smiles you into security, even while 
his dagger is aimed at your heart." 

" You judge too harshly of mankind; a single 
instance of ingratitude, or broken faith, ought not 
to draw down your enmity upon all the human 



race." 



" But when those instances of ingratitude are 
many; when that faith is broken by those who 
were linked to us by the dearest, the strongest ties 
— where, then, are we to look for sympathy ? — in 
whom, then, are we to confide ?" 

" Yet if all who meet with injuries and disap- 
pointment were to withdraw themselves from the 
world, every tie of society would soon be broken — 
all that gives a charm to our existence would be at 
an end ; even if we cannot forgive those who have 
wronged us, is it liberal, is it just, to extend our 
resentment to all the world, for the offences of a 
few individuals ?" 

" Perhaps not ; but philosophy and feeling are 
often at variance ; the tree that has once been 
blighted can never bloom again, how bright soever 
the sun may shine upon it; but you speak like all 
who are young and happy." 

" Do I speak like one who is happy ? alas ! I 
would I were !" 
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" And are you unhappy ? you ! possessed of 
all that the misjudging world deems sufficient to 
render you as blessed as mortal can be — youth, 
beauty, riches, and high rank — what, then, can 
disturb your peace ?" 

Lady Caroline blushed, and was silent ; she 
feared she had spoken too unguardedly to one of 
whom she knew so little ; for although she had 
conversed frequently with De Tracey, and become 
gradually more and more interested in his fate ; 
although his age, his manners, and habits of life, 
precluded the least idea of his being a lover, and she 
therefore felt less scrupulous in talking freely with 
him, than if he had been a younger and a different 
man, it was by no means her intention to make him 
her confidant, and she was startled to find that she 
was, insensibily, being led to do so. 

" You do not answer my question," said De 
Tracey. 

" Is it possible that you, with all these advan- 
tages, can have any cause for sorrow ? you are yet 
too young to have experienced the bitter pangs of 
friendship repaid with treachery, — of confidence and 
esteem, with deception and ingratitude/' 

" Oh ! do not persuade me that these are every- 
day occurrences. Believing this, with what feel- 
ings must we look forward to passing many years 
in such a world ? Should we not rather endeavour 
to forget the ills that have been, and hope the days 
to come will bring truer friends, and more grateful 
hearts ?" 

De Tracey regarded her for a moment with an 
expressive look ; then said in a softened tone — 
u Lady, you but now confessed that you are un- 
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happy ; do you, then, place your hopes of happi- 
ness in the future ? You answer not — you tremble 
— I might infer from thence that days to come 
offer no very alluring prospect to your eyes." 

" This is cruel !" said the agitated girl, suppress- 
ing, with a strong effort, a burst of tears. " There 
may be causes to disturb the mind's tranquillity, 
that we cannot, ought not to reveal." 

*« Such are not yours, Lady Caroline Gresham ; 
and I can venture to affirm they are not irremedi- 
able — the causes that interrupt your peace may 
be removed." 

" Oh ! never, never !" 

" You deceive yourself; that the task is difficult 
I well know ; and to effect it, you must trust wholly 
to one who has both the power and the will to assist 
you ; a faint reliance will not avail — you must 
give your entire, your implicit confidence." 

" And where shall I find such a friend ?" 

" You shall find him in me, if you have courage." 

" Alas ! Mr. De Tracey, you know not what you 
offer." 

" Yes, Lady, I do know what I offer ; for though 
you may hide from the world in general the cause 
of that sadness, which ought not to dwell upon so 
youthful a brow, you have not concealed it from 
me, who can read on your countenance what is 
passing in your mind ; and I have often watched 
it, when I have been, myself, unseen. You look 
surprised, and wonder, perhaps, what can prompt 
me to do this ; then listen to me. Besides yourself 
there is but one other being on earth who holds any 
place in my heart ; it is for the sake of you and 
that one that I still support an existence. ^\v\q\y \a& 
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long been a burthen to me, that I still mingle with 
a world I hate — I love you ; but it is with such 
affection as a father feels for his darling child ; I 
wish to see you happy, and to that end I would 
sacrifice every other consideration. Fear me not ; 
I may do good, but I cannot harm you ; and, as I 
hold converse with no man, your secret will be safe 
with me as with yourself. — Will you trust me?" 

At this moment Louise, who thought the tite-d- 
tete had lasted quite long enough, turned round 
to interrupt it. She longed to see and hear a little 
more of De Tracey, and hoped he would continue 
with them while they remained in the gardens ; 
but in this expectation she was disappointed ; for, 
as soon as Lady Caroline rejoined her party, he 
bowed and walked away, without uttering a single 
word. 

" Upon my word ! Caroline/* said Louise, half 
piqued, half-laughing, " Monsieur Jaques is not 
very complimentary to me and Emily — his. con- 
duct is not at all flattering : had all the tigers in 
the garden broken loose, he could not have made 
a more abrupt retreat. I don't know how Emily 
likes it, for she takes all these things very pas- 
sively ; but for my part, I vow an eternal enmity 
to all these extraordinary people who set them- 
selves up for phenomena, stalk about alone, look 
dismal, and then think they are privileged to walk 
away without making a bow, or saying ' good 
morning/ " 

" As for me," said Emily, laughing, " I feel 
perfectly easy without either the bow, or the adieu, 
for I must own I cannot attach much importance 
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or value to them, although I think very highly of 
Mr. de Tracey." 

" What provokes me," continued Louise, " is, 
that he can be eloquent enough when he pleases — 
a perfect Cicero. Pray, Caroline, are his orations 
very entertaining ?" 

" Yes, very," replied Lady Caroline, scarcely 
knowing what she answered, or what was asked. 

" We may infer," said the duke, " that monsieur 
le solitaire has an exclusive taste, or that her lady- 
ship is gifted with the irresistible power of the ba- 
silisk, and he cannot withdraw himself from her 
gaze. I must confess that, were I Mr. Bransby, I 
should not take things quite so easy." 

" And if the enemy were the Duke of Belltown, 
probably I should not," replied Lionel, laughing. 

" Oh ! 'pon my honour, you overpower me ; — 
do I not blush, Miss Bransby ?" 

"I am not quite sure," she replied, looking at 
him rather archly, for it was generally whispered 
that his grace had recourse to art to improve his 
naturally pale complexion. 

Lady Caroline was so entirely absorbed by her 
own reflections on the extraordinary conversation 
she had just been engaged in, that she did not 
utter another word during the remainder of the 
walk. " Who is this man," she thought, " and 
why should he be thus interested for me ? What 
other being does he speak of, and wherefore in- 
volve it in mystery? How can I confide in him, ig- 
norant as I am alike of his meaning and intentions ? 
If he really have the power of giving me back my 
liberty, what prevents him from telling me so, 
without extorting- a confidence that c*mio\.\>fc ^\n^ 
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with propriety — with delicacy ? Oh ! that I could 
be assured of his ability to restore me to freedom 
and to peace ; yet, incomprehensible as this appears, 
he can have no motive to deceive me. How shall 
I act ? where can I turn for advice ?" All these 
thoughts passed in rapid and painful succession 
through her brain, till she was lost in a labyrinth 
of conjecture, which became still more bewildering 
at every view. 

Louise was leaning carelessly on the arm of the 
duke, listening, with pretended pleasure, to his 
-compliments and tender nothings, for she knew 
she might indulge in a flirtation, without being 
under the least apprehension as to any injury he 
might sustain from the too great susceptibility of 
his feelings. 

In the midst of one of her liveliest sallies, Sir 
Charles Freemantle and Major Dufforth passed : 
they bowed, and Louise, as she returned the salu- 
tation, looked confused, and wished she had not 
been making herself quite so agreeable to her noble 
admirer. 

" Bell town is certainly the veriest puppy on 
earth," said Sir Charles, pettishly, as soon as they 
had passed. 

" I begin to think, Charles, you are jealous of 
him ; — did he not prevent you from dancing one 
night with that same pretty Miss Bransby V 

" Jealous of him ! and on account of such a true- 
bred flirt ! The real spirit of coquetry is in that 
girl — I would not marry her, if she were the god- 
dess of beauty." 

" Nor would I," said Dufforth ; " for I strongly 
suspect Madame Venus would be a very trouble- 
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some sort of a wife ; and there might be many 
little inconveniences attending so close a relation- 
ship : one's pistols would perhaps be in requisition 
now and then, which might not be altogether so 
pleasant. 

" On account of the cause, or the effect?" asked 
the baronet. 

" A little of both perhaps. — I am no friend to 
duelling : give me the glorious excitement of a fair 
field : there the game is noble, and the stake worth 
playing for : but I do not set so little value on life 
as to place it, without very sufficient cause, at the 
disposal of any puppy who may happen to have a 
practised eye and a steady hand, though his field 
exploits never went further than shooting at a 
target." 

" A hit at me;" replied Sir Charles: " but though 
a billiard player does not forfeit his reputation by 
refusing to play at bagatelle; I, who could not 
avail myself of your arguments to get rid of an 
affair of honour, will take care not to run any un- 
necessary risk." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



On returning home from the gardens, Lionel per- 
ceived a carriage at the door, the aspect of which 
decided him to prolong his ride, most ungallantly 
preferring the company of his beautiful black 
gelding to that of the ladies he knew he should en- 
counter by venturing into the drawing-room. 

There are certain beings, in all the various 
grades of society, who, with a species of vanity mi- 
serably at variance with the want of the gifts of 
fortune, deprive themselves of those comforts they 
might enjoy, in order to have the reputation of 
possessing luxuries they can only covet. The par- 
venus fashionables alluded to, exhibit this failing 
by closing the shutters of their houses, at a parti- 
cular time of the year, that Brighton, Paris, or any 
place but deserted London may be supposed blessed 
with their presence ; cloistering themselves in real 
discomfort among the back settlements of their 
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colonies, for the empty gratification of being 
thought — out of town. 

Of this class was Lady Arlington, who, with her 
two daughters, was paying a visit, en passant, 
to Lady Hamilton, when Louise and Emily returned 
from their promenade. 

The elder Miss Arlington had gone through 
seven or eight winters since the interesting age of 
eighteen : she had appeared at every body's ball ; 
she had always dressed in the first style of fashion, 
but she had not succeeded in the one grand point ; 
and Lady Arlington began to despair of such an 
event, even though she lowered her pretensions 
from a coronet to an untitled heirship, and again 
to a younger son with a commission in actual pos- 
session, or a prospective bishopric. 

Miss Arlington was decidedly unlovely, of a fret- 
ful disposition, and had always been either too idle, 
or too ill-tempered, to make herself mistress of 
any of those shining qualifications that are so re- 
quisite in this refined age. Like many ladies who, 
from sour looks, peevish tempers, or any other dis- 
agreeable causes, make a failure in their matrimo- 
nial speculations ; she had lately affected a taste 
for literature, and a contempt for more frivolous 
pleasures. 

Her sister was a tall, elegant-looking girl, with 
downcast eyes, timid manners, and extremely 

silent. 

" We are come begging, this morning," said 
Lady Arlington — " Marian and I wish to see the 
new opera to-morrow ; and, as I have no box my- 
self this season, for we go so seldom, it is scarcely 
worth while, we came to beg a. «eaX \tl ^owa^ 

e 2 
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which Lady Hamilton has been kind enough to 
promise us." 

" We are all going," said Louise, " and shall 
be happy to have so agreeable an addition to our 
party ; but I hope you intend to take Lavinia, 
as we can make room for her with the greatest 



ease." 



Lavinia coloured, breathed quick, and looked at 
her mamma. " You are very good," said Lady 
Arlington, " but I am not fond of taking children 
to public places." 

" Oh ! dear no," added Miss Marian, " Lavinia 
is much better at home ; any thing that would 
distract her attention from her studies, ought to be 
avoided." 

Poor Lavinia looked disappointed, and Lady 
Hamilton, who was extremely good-natured, re- 
quested that she might be permitted to go, and 
added, that she thought young ladies, who were 
studying music, derived great benefit from hearing 
a good opera occasionally ; that it was more likely 
than any other thing, to improve their taste and 
style of playing. This last argument had some 
weight with Lady Arlington, who was very anxious 
about Lavinia's acquirements, having experienced 
the ill-effects of the want of them in her eldest 
daughter, and she at length consented that she 
should accompany them. The eyes of the de- 
lighted girl sparkled with joy, as she looked grate- 
fully at Lady Hamilton, who smiled kindly at her ; 
and, the business of the opera settled, the ladies 
rose to depart. 

The carriage had scarcely driven from the door, 
when a travelling chaise drove up to it, laden with 
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portmanteaus, trunks, and bags, with two French 
servants outside. 

" The count ! the count !" exclaimed Louise, 
flying down the stairs to meet him. 

" It cannot possibly be the count," said Lady 
Hamilton ; "it was but this morning Lord Bransby 
received his letter, and he would scarcely have 
followed it so immediately. Louise is so excessively 
volatile — she should, at least, have waited to as- 
certain whether it is he or not." 

" It is he, indeed, madam," said Emily — " and 
looking so well — so handsome — what a pity the 
Arlingtons are gone !" 

" Why a pity, my dear ?" 

u Oh ! because he is so great a favourite with 
Lady Arlington " 

At this moment the young nobleman entered the 
room, leading in Louise, to whom he was talking 
with the utmost gaiety. 

He was most affectionately welcomed by Lady 
Hamilton and Emily, the former of whom had acted 
the part of a mother to him from a very early age, 
while the latter regarded him as a beloved brother, 
and testified the most unfeigned pleasure at his re- 
turn. The gay Louise then described a ludicrous 
scene that was passing in the hall between mes- 
sieurs les domestiques frangais, and the porter 
and gentlemen in livery, who were all endea- 
vouring to arrive at the knowledge of each other's 
sentiments by raising their voices to a most un- 
musical pitch ; which confusion was not likely to be 
speedily terminated, as Monsieur Jaspin, Lionel's 
gentleman, who generally acted as interpreter on 
these occasions, was not at home. 
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The Count De Leal, the eldest son of the Mar- 
quis P , was born in Portugal ; but, although 

a native of that degraded and unhappy country, 
he was free from the grovelling vices that disgrace 
so many of its subjects, even of the most exalted 
rank, and possessed all the noble and amiable 
qualities that adorn the people of more free and 
enlightened nations. His father had been edu- 
cated in England, where his friendship with Lord 
Bransby commenced ; but, on his return to Por- 
tugal, all correspondence between them ceased for 
several years, during which time the marquis mar- 
ried, and had several children, all of whom died in 
infancy, to the inexpressible grief of the father, 
who ardently desired to have a son. At length 
the marchioness gave birth to a more healthy and 
promising boy than any of those who had pre- 
ceded him ; and, as soon as the lady was able to 
travel, the marquis took her to Naples, hoping that 
the salubrity of that climate would restore her 
declining health, and preserve the life of his 
child. 

The event fully answered his expectations, and 
he purchased a small estate near the Neapolitan 
capital, where he always passed a few months in 
every year ; and it was during one of these annual 
sojourns that Lord Bransby, having occasion to 
visit that part of Italy, renewed his intimacy with 
his former friend. 

The young Count de Leal was then a handsome 
boy about seven years of age, totally uninstructed, 
as every other consideration had yielded to that of 
his health, and he certainly was exceedingly strong 
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and vigorous for his age ; but his parents began to 
think it was high time to commence the arduous 
task of cultivating a mind that had hitherto been 
left to the guidance of nature, and they held fre- 
quent conversations with Lord Bran&by on the sub- 
ject. 

Education was at a very low ebb in the boy's na- 
tive country, and both gentlemen agreed that no- 
thing could be so advantageous to him as a few years' 
residence in England ; Lord Bransby, therefore, with 
genuine warmth of heart, offered to take charge 
of the young count, until his education should 
be completed ; an offer that was most gratefully 
accepted. It was with much difficulty the mar- 
chioness was prevailed upon to part with her dar- 
ling son ; for although she had two other boys 
and a girl to console her in his absence, he 
was the eldest, heir to the family honours, and 
moreover much handsomer than his brothers and 
sisters ; but she was a woman of strong sense ; 
she listened to, and reflected on, the advantages 
he would derive from an English education, and 
confided him to the care of the noble and worthy 
peer. 

It was thus that the youthful count became a 
member of the family in Grosvenor-square, where 
he was a universal favourite. At this period he 
was nearly twenty years of age, and had com- 
pleted his studies at the university ; but for 
some political reasons, his father wished him to 
continue in England some time longer, which ar- 
rangement was perfectly in unison with the young 
gentleman's own inclinations, for several reasons, 
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some of which he made public, and some he thought 
it quite sufficient for himself to know. 

He made occasional visits to Paris, where his 
mother and sister now resided; for the marquis 
was an avowed enemy to the present tyrannical 
government of Portugal ; in consequence of which, 
all the property he possessed in that kingdom had 
been confiscated, himself obliged to fly, and his fa- 
mily compelled to economize on what remained of 
his once princely fortune. But he lived on in the 
hope of restitution, should any happy change oc- 
cur ; and he placed much dependence on the fu- 
ture influence of his son, whose superior attain- 
ments gave him great advantages over his unen- 
lightened countrymen. 

To the solid basis of a good classical education, 
the Count de Leal joined all the brilliant accom- 
plishments that make a finished gentleman; and 
these, with the advantages of an elegant figure, and 
prepossessing manners, secured his favourable re- 
ception in all fashionable circles. 

Among those who had courted his society during 

the brilliant career of the Marquis P , ere his 

possessions had been wrested from him by the hand 
of oppression, was Lady Arlington, who had spoken 
of and praised him on all occasions. But lately 
she had mentioned his name less frequently ; not 
that she admired him less, but the change in his 
prospects had made a trifling alteration in her 
views, and she was rather more sparing of her 
commendation. 

An accident, however, happened a short time 
before his last journey to Paris, which did more in 
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fire minutes than whole years of her contrivances 
could have effected or undone. The count was one 
morning riding on horseback along Regent-street ; 
it was crowded with carriages ; when suddenly he 
observed an appearance of alarm among the pedes- 
trians, some of whom, with looks of terror, were 
running into the shops, while others were scream- 
ing aloud, unable to move from affright ; he turned 
round to ascertain the cause of this general con- 
sternation, and perceived an infuriated ox making 
its way towards him. He was on the point of gal- 
lopping off to avoid it, when his eye caught Lavi- 
nia Arlington, pale as death, and almost fainting, 
standing in the road, directly in the way of the 
enraged animal. She was unable to gain the path- 
way, from the number of carriages which were ap- 
proaching when she imprudently attempted to cross 
the road, thinking her mamma and sister would 
follow ; but they, seeing the hazard, had stopped 
and called to her, which, not hearing, she was 
now in imminent danger, as much from the nume- 
rous vehicles, as from the wild animal that was now 
almost close to her. The count saw her peril, 
leaped from his horse, caught her in his arms, and 
forcing his way through the line of carriages, car- 
ried her safely into a shop, where Lady Arlington 
and Marian followed, in a state of agitation hardly 
to be described. 

A flood of tears relieved the trembling Lavinia, 
who could not utter a word of thanks to her deli- 
verer, but her eyes spoke all that she would have 
said, and made more impression on him than the 
loud, and reiterated expressions of gratitude poured 
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upon his ear from the other two ladies, who over- 
whelmed him with their thanks. His horse had 
been taken care of by some of the bystanders, and 
having seen the ladies safe to their carriage, which 
was waiting at the end of the street, he rode home, 
thinking of Lavinia Arlington. 



I 
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CHAPTER VII. 



" I desire, Lavinia," said Lady Arlington, in con- 
tinuation of a lecture that had already lasted above 
half an hour, " that you will, for the future, con- 
duct yourself in a more becoming manner, and not 
assume the airs of a woman, while you are yet a 
mere child. Both your sister and myself have, I 
am sorry to say, had frequent occasion to reprove 
you lately, for the same fault, which I hope you 
will amend- Nothing is more disagreeable than a 
forward child ; and I expect that you will always 
content yourself with replying to any questions you 
may be favoured with, without presuming to offer 
an opinion, which, at your age, is perfectly absurd. 
It was certainly very kind in Lady Hamilton to ask 
you to go to the opera to-night; but it will be 
quite time enough in two years for you to appear 
in public places ; and Marian thinks it highly im- 
proper ; therefore I beg I may see no more ill tem- 
per about it." 

To the infinite relief of Lavinia, who was wearied 
almost to yawning, though she did not dare to in- 
dulge in this comfortable indication of fctflvx^ ^Ck& 
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entrance of her drawing-master terminated this 
tedious and oft-repeated sermon ; for, although she 
endeavoured as much as possible to occupy her 
mind with other and more interesting matter, the 
regular hum-drum tone in which a lecture is usu- 
ally delivered, is in itself very annoying, independ- 
ent of its substance, which is sure to be a complete 
antidote to pleasant thoughts. 

" Heigh ho !" sighed Lavinia, when her master 
was gone, and she was left for a time to the unin- 
terrupted enjoyment of her own ruminations ; the 
pencil was still in her hand, and the drawing before 
her ; but her mind had wandered from the works of 
art to. the works of nature ; and the train of thought 
proceeded in something like the following order. 

" So, I am not to go to the Opera. I wonder 
when I am to be released from this dull school- 
room ; — at my age, to be treated as a mere baby, 
is beyond all endurance. But I can see the reason 
of it all ; and if mamma thinks this is to continue 
till Marian is married, she is very much mistaken. I 
might as well go into a nunnery at once, for nobody 
will ever have her ; and I am determined not to be 
kept in confinement much longer ; — two years 
time enough for me to appear! — two years ! and 

perhaps by that time the Count but he shall 

not think me such a bashful, awkward, overgrown 
miss as I must now appear to him ; and I am re- 
solved, in spite of Marian's excellent management, 
to find some means of undeceiving him. I wonder 
when he will return from Paris ; I may, perhaps, 
by some happy chance, soon see him again ;" and 
here she fell into a deeper reverie, in which every 
word and look of the count was recalled and dwelt 
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upon, when he gallantly rescued her from an ex- 
tremely perilous situation. 

A summons from Lady Arlington at length inter- 
rupted these meditations, and her heart beat quicker, 
on being informed that Lady Hamilton and the 
Count de Leal were in the drawing-room. The 
hasty glance at the mirror was satisfactory, and, 
with a light step, she descended the stairs ; but not 
all her efforts to appear indifferent, nor the fear of 
Marian's displeasure, could prevent the colour from 
rising to her forehead, as she returned the saluta- 
tion of the count. Trembling and hesitating, she 
approached Lady Hamilton, who held out her hand, 
and pitying her extreme confusion, said, in the 
kindest tone — 

" My dear Lavinia, how well you are looking 
this morning ; study does not spoil your com- 
plexion." 

Lavinia curtsied, and was silent. 

" Lavinia ! can't you answer when you are spoken 
to V said Marian, sharply. 

Lavinia looked confused, and did not know 
what she might venture to say; or rather, she 
feared, in replying, she might say too much, and 
thereby draw upon herself another sermon, from 
the same text as the last ; when Lady Hamilton, to 
relieve her embarrassment asked if she had been 
out that morning." 

" No, ma'am." 

" I suppose your mornings are generally devoted 
to your studies ?" 

" Yes ma'am." 

" Pray, Senhor Comte, is there anything new in 
Paris ?" said Miss Arlington. 
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u If you mean in the fashions," replied the 
count, " you could not apply to any one more 
unlearned. I know when ladies look well ; but 
as to colours and shapes, I can give you no in- 
formation." 

" I was not alluding to dress," said the lady, 
disdainfully ; I meant anything new in the literary 
world ?" 

" Pardonnez, mademoiselle ; indeed, I am almost 
ashamed to confess, that t have been quite in the 
other world during my last sijour d Paris ; my 
time has been devoted more to pleasure than im- 
provement ; and the hours spent at the Opera and 
d /aire des promenades left me but few for more 
profound studies." 

" I understand," continued Marian, " there is a 
new Revue Politique ; and an excellent work, en- 
titled Les deux fades!" 

" Qu'il est mortifiant d'etre oblige de confesser 
son ignorance!" said the count, laughing; and 
walking to the piano-forte, he began to turn over 
the leaves of a music-book, on which was the name 
of Lavinia. It contained some of Herz's most diffi- 
cult concertos, which convinced him she must be a 
performer of no ordinary merit. He opened a folio 
of drawings, some of which were in a finished style, 
and displayed considerable taste and talent. 

" Are these your performances !" he asked, turn- 
ing to Marian. 

" Oh ! dear no," she replied coldly ; " drawing 
is a very pretty amusement, like all other light ac- 
complishments ; but, for my own part, I prefer 
more intellectual studies ; pursuits that supply the 
mind with subjects for rational conversation." 
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" They are then yours ?" said the count, look- 
ing at Lavinia with delighted surprise. 

" Yes, sir ;" and poor Lavinia dared not utter 
another syllable, though she would have given 
worlds to have entered into conversation with him 
on the subject of drawing ; not for the purpose of 
displaying her knowledge of the fine arts, with 
which she was better acquainted than most young 
ladies of her age ; but to convince the count that 
she could say more than yes and no, of which he 
might, at present, entertain some doubt ; for these 
were the only replies he could elicit to the various 
questions he addressed to her. 

" What a pity !" thought he, " that with so 
much beauty and such accomplishments, she should 
be so inanimate. Yet there is something in her eye 
that tells me she is not really so ; perhaps it is only 
an excess of timidity ; perhaps it is a restraint im- 
posed upon her ;" and he was willing to attribute 
it to anything rather than a defective intellect. 

In the mean time, the subject of this mental so- 
liloquy had, from the conversation of the two elder 
ladies, discovered, with suppressed delight, that she 
was to go to the opera, according to the former ar- 
rangement, which had been set aside by the inter- 
ference of Marian, who had a decided objection to 
let her sister be seen anywhere ; and it was partly 
from a suspicion that this might be the case. Lady 
Hamilton had been induced to call, in order to save 
Lavinia from so great a disappointment. 

To the uninitiated in the paths of pleasure, a 
trifling enjoyment is a bliss more than equal to the 
higher felicities obtained by those who, cloyed with 
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delights have lost the relish for them. No sensa- 
tion is so exquisite as unexpected pleasure ; this 
observation was fully illustrated by the happy girl, 
to whom the anticipated joy of the evening was as 
the oasis of the desert to the zealous pilgrim — one 
of the stages that conducted her to the shrine of 
her adoration. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



The honourable Augustus Clayton, who was not only 
suspected of being, but who actually was, the gentle- 
man in search of matrimonial felicity, had wound 
bimself up to the proper degree of sentimentality 
before he opened the letter written by Louise, ap- 
pointing a meeting in . Grosvenor-square, at one 
o'clock on the following morning. 

But this was not the only reply, nor the most 
flattering one, that he received ; and he began 
seriously to ruminate upon the most advantageous 
manner of disposing of himself, when suddenly the 
bright idea struck him that he would grant an in- 
terview to each of the fair correspondents, and then 
make his election. Accordingly, after more than 
usual adornment of the outward man, — " For," said 
Augustus, " Byron says truly, * Maidens, like moths, 
are ever caught by glare :' " he deliberately walked 
forth from his repository in Pall Mall, and took 
his way towards Grosvenor-square, with mind wholly 
intent on selecting certain quotations, pre-deter- 
mined that the conversation should afford him an 
opportunity of introducing them with gteaX. efi&cX.. 

vol. x. f 
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All his arrangements made, Mr. Augustus Clay- 
ton arrived at the place of rendezvous exactly at 
the appointed time. 

" By heaven ! she comes," he exclaimed, per- 
ceiving a female leading, by a scarlet ribbon, a lit- 
tle white dog, the signal intimated, and he quicken- 
ed his pace. 

Whether the enthusiastic gentleman's glasses 
were defective in aiding his vision,— -whether any 
other glasses had mystified his optical powers; 
certain it is that he came too near the lady to avoid 
being recognized before he discovered who she was. 
Quite unprepared for so cruel a surprize, he could 
not immediately resolve how to act, and stammer- 
ed out something about the weather, the English- 
man's never-failing resource on all embarrassing 
occasions. 

Much to his astonishment, as well as gratification, 
MissMoreland replied with an air of indifference, and 
evidently was as anxious to escape from his society, 
as he from hers. He, therefore, after perpetrating 
a few common-place civilities, made what he con- 
sidered a masterly retreat, felicitating himself that 
his secret was safe in his own keeping ; little ima- 
gining that the mischievous authoress of the plot 
was a witness of its success ; and she afterwards 
declared that the unfortunate hero's start of horror 
at the rencontre, was one of the finest things ever 
seen. 

Poor Augustus, however, consoled himself for 
the disappointment he had just experienced,, by in- 
dulging in the blissful anticipation, that in his other 
correspondent he should meet with a first-rate he- 
roine: he perused once more the hope-inspiring 
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lines, whose balmy influence restored his mind to 
its usual equilibrium, ruffled as it had been by this 
untoward adventure. 
The letter ran thus. 

" To Montagu. 
" Perhaps I shall be called imprudent by the 
illiberal and unfeeling world, for thus addressing 
an unknown ; but where is the heart, glowing with 
sensibility, that would not have been charmed by 
the elegant sentiments of him who has thus led me 
to overstep the bounds of decorum ; but I trust that 
the soul of Montagu is above all vulgar prejudices, 
and in this hope I defy the opinion of the world, 
and glory in placing the happiness of my future life 
in his keeping. I have long sought, but never yet 
met with, one worthy to possess my hand and for- 
tune ; in you I think I have found that one, and if 
the prepossession should be mutual, why should 
malice prevent us from being blessed ? Riches can- 
not secure happiness to the tender heart, which is 
susceptible to the refined sentiments of love ; and 
without a beloved companion to share them, they 
are but mere dross ; and proud indeed should I be 
to bestow my fortune on one who is doubtless supe- 
rior to the common horde. I feel rather agitated 
at proposing an interview, but if you wish to see 
me, I will be in my carriage, at the door of the Co- 
losseum, to-morrow at five o'clock. The carriage 
is green, and the liveries dark brown : say to the 
servant that your name is Delacour, and you wish 
to see his lady. Anxiously awaiting, yet dreading 
the meeting, believe me — trembling with timidity, 

" Your faithful A^Am^TK" 
*2 
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This elegant specimen of epistolary eloquence 
did not emanate entirely from the brain of the lovely 
scribe ; she had searched several books for materials 
wherewithal to compound the same, and if the sen- 
tences were not strung together exactly according 
to the rules set forth by Lindley Murray and his 
learned fraternity, they sounded exceedingly well 
in the ears of Augustus Clayton, particularly the 
words carriage and fortune, which were in them- 
selves sufficient inducements to lure him to the ap- 
pointed spot. 

The systematic lover allowed himself sufficient 
time to perform the journey from Pall Mall to the 
Regent's Park, without endangering the tranquil- 
lity of his nerves by unwonted hurry. Unmindful 
of the passing throng, he pursued his way, beguil- 
ing the distance by studying his part, and in the 
more retired streets embellishing the same by a lit- 
tle action. 

Precisely at the hour of five, the measured step 
of Augustus was heard in front of the Colosseum. 
He had scarcely reached the gate, ere a carriage 
answering the description given, drove up, the foot- 
man jumped from behind, and on hearing the 
name of Delacour, opened the door, and the ex- 
pectant lover, ere he had time to look around him, 
found himself seated by a lady. The ready quota- 
tion was hovering on his tongue, ready to burst 
forth at the first word that should issue from the 
lips of his incognita ; but what pen is strong 
enough — what ink is black enough, to describe 
his utter dismay ; when, from behind the thick veil 
that shrouded her face, he heard the shrill, the 
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well-known voice that was but too familiar to his 
agonized ear — 

" Oh ! merciful goodness ! Mr. Clayton, is it 
you ? Who could have thought of this ? " 

Retreating is said to be the most difficult portion 
of the art of war ; but, in the present case, Augus- 
tus proved himself a general of the first order. Not 
Charles the Twelfth from Pultawa, Xerxes from 
Salarais, or Demosthenes from Platea, displayed 
more activity in their several exits, than did the ill- 
fated votary of Cupid. 

Not a moment was now devoted to the study of 
the part he should perform — the carriage door 
flew open, and the grinning footmen with difficulty 
kept their mirth within the limits of decorum, after 
the horror-struck hero had vanished from their 
sight : nor was it till he was sure that several streets 
intervened between himself and the form, which, 
like the old man of the sea, appeared destined to 
cling round his neck for life, that the unfortunate 
sentimentalist ventured to slacken the velocity of 
his motion; and even then he looked cautiously 
around, as if fearful of a pursuit, and ready to 
start again, at the least sign of the enemy's ap- 
proach. 

Jn the mean time Miss Moreland, petrified at the 
tclaircissement, and the flight of her lover, sat in 
all the rigidity of astonishment, looking not much 
dissimilar to an antique statue, and utterly re- 
gardless of the reiterated question of " Where to, 
ma'am ? " 

At length the interrogator, who had himself an 
assignation with a fair nursery-maid in the vicinity, 
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which a longer delay would interfere with ; after 
an interval of some sixty seconds, suddenly shut the 
door of the carriage, and pretending to hear the 
word "home," favoured the coachman with a sign, 
which that honest Phaeton, who had taken nothing 
but a slight lunch since his coffee at twelve, wil- 
lingly understood; and the disappointed damsel 
found herself at the door of her domicile, ere she 
had recovered from the first shock of amazement. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



The first act of the opera was nearly over when 
Lady Arlington and her daughters entered the box 
where Lady Hamilton and her party were already 
seated. Marian was fashionably attired ; but not 
all the efforts of art could give either grace to her 
figure or charms to her countenance ; adornment 
only served to render her want of beauty still more 
conspicuous. Lavinia, on the contrary, though 
dressed with all the simplicity of a child of ten 
years old, lost none of her native graces by the 
absence of ornament ; loveliness may be rendered 
more striking by the aid of fashion, but it cannot 
be concealed, even by the humblest guise ; and the 
sweet Lavinia, in her plain white dress, and her 
blooming cheeks, half hidden by the ringlets that 
had never yet been tied and twisted, and cripi 
by the hand of any professor of that high branch of 
the arts, was infinitely more attractive than her 
sister, notwithstanding the feathers that drooped 
far below her waist, and the diamonds that sparkled 
on her thin brown neck. 
The effect of a splendid theatre on ot& ^Vo, tat 
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advanced beyond the age of childhood, enters it 

for the first time, must be very imposing ; and our 

novice, had she dared to express her feelings, would 

have afforded an interesting proof of the pleasurable 

sensations such a situation must naturally excite ; 

but she had been so lectured and relectured during 

the day, both by mother and sister, that even a 

look of admiration or delight was more than she 

dared to indulge in. 

Often was she on the point of exclaiming, " How 

beautiful !" but the suspicious glance of Marian, 

who feared that some such sudden impulse might 

lead her into an involuntary display of sensibility, 

checked the joyous emotion, and forced it back to 

her heart. 

In a high degree susceptible to the power of 

harmony, she would have yielded to its influence, 
and suffered her whole soul to be engrossed by its 
charm ; but the efforts she was compelled continu- 
ally to make, that the varying emotions she experi- 
enced might not exhibit themselves on her counte- 
nance, marred the delight. Mingled with the music 
came the shrill voice of Marian, as it had rung the 
whole day in her ears ; and at every look of re- 
proof darted towards her, she still seemed to hear 
these words : — " Now, Lavinia, pray do not affect 
a vast deal of sentiment and feeling to-night ; it is 
so, plebeian ; I shall be perfectly ashamed if you 
do : you must appear quite indifferent, and not 
stare about you like the country-people, who come 
up to London to see sights." 

Thus tutored, poor Lavinia endeavoured to con- 
fine her thoughts to her own bosom; and the 
PransbySj who had seen, her but seldom, really 
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supposed her as childish and inanimate as she ap- 
peared to be. 

The count, who had hoped that this evening 
would afford him an opportunity of conversing with 
her, whose loveliness had already charmed him, 
and of whose mind he had formed an estimate from 
his own wishes, was surprised and disappointed at 
the apparent coldness with which she listened to a 
very fine opera, although he was well aware it was 
the first she had ever heard, and had watched with 
some interest, its effect upon her. At the conclu- 
sion of the second act, he ventured to ask her opi- 
nion of it ; but perceiving the eye of her mamma 
upon her, and recollecting this injunction — " I. 
desire, Lavinia, you will not presume to give an 
opinion" — she merely replied, that she liked it very 
much. Again he tried, by making general observa- 
tions on the singers, on the house, on the company 
— on anything to draw her into something like 
conversation ; but all in vain : a monosyllable, or 
a brief sentence, was all he could obtain in return 
for his anxious efforts. Still he was unwilling to 
relinquish the endeavour as hopeless ; and he con- 
tinued, at intervals, to address remarks, and ques- 
tions to her, with looks and tones, whose gentleness 
made more impression on her heart than she would 
have wished him to suspect. 

Anxiously did Lavinia watch for some opportu- 
nity, when, by being unobserved, she might speak 
with rather less restraint, and she did not watch in 
vain. The fortunate moment came — Lady Arling- 
ton and Marian were both intently engaged in 
making inquiries of Lady Hamilton about some lady 
in an opposite box ; and so eamestVj ^w*& \5assce 
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attention fixed upon the individual in question, 
that Lavinia was, for the moment, forgotten. The 
count again leaned forward. " Why will you not 
talk to me ?" said he, in a whisper ; " is it that 
my importunity offends you V 

" Offends me ! oh ! no, indeed ; but I am not 
at liberty to say all I think and feel ; I am com- 
pelled to be silent — neither my words nor actions 
are free." Then, seeing that Marian was no longer 
engaged, she was again silent ; but these few words 
had conveyed enough to the count to satisfy him 
that she was not devoid of intellect. 

Lavinia, when the excitement of the moment was 
over, began to fear she had said too much ; yet 
she could not repent of having made the count 
aware of the espionage she was under. 

Her spirits were more elastic, her heart lighter, 
and she found it difficult to conceal the satisfaction 
that glowed in her cheek, and beamed from her 
intelligent eye; while he, comprehending at once 
the real state of the case, resolved, like a true knight 
of romance, to be desperately in love from that 
moment. 

In the mean time Louise was amusing herself by 
watching Sir Charles Freemantle, who, in a mourn- 
ful mood, was leaning against the side of a box. 
Anxiously did he watch the flash of every beaming 
eye, the movement of every graceful neck ; not a fe- 
male hand raised her glass, but the action, like an 
electric shock, startled him, and drew his eager 
glance towards her who he hoped might be his in- 
cognita. 

But, alas ! bright eyes sparkled, necks of a4v • 
batter fairness turned in the pride of their beauty 
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— white-gloved hands and taper fingers were ele- 
vated—but not a sign, not a token of the most 
remote recognition was given, to repay the angry 
baronet for his obedient attendance. 

The performance closed — the house gradually 
cleared ; and, in a temper most unenviable to his 
equals, and exceedingly annoying to his attendants, 
Sir Charles sought his nightly repose, which was 
embellished with visions of flaxen ringlets, azure 
eyes, and several other et-ceteras which had dis- 
turbed his waking fancy, and now assumed a 
thousand fantastic shapes, the disembodied tor- 
mentors of his restless sleep. 

On descending to breakfast in the morning, hope 
received a balm, and pride a wound, from the fol- 
lowing laconic epistle which graced the table. 

" To Sir Charles Freemantle. 
For heaven's sake ! never go to the opera again 
with that tragedy face ; it made me quite melan- 
choly to look at you. 

" CoNSTANTIA." 

" This is beyond all bearing !" said he, pet- 
tishly tossing the note to Dufforth ! " What a 
fool I was to go and make an exhibition of myself 
for a whole evening, to be laughed at by half the 
coxcombs in the house perhaps." 

" Very likely," said Dufforth, laughing ; " but 
then you have the consolation of knowing that the 
lady did not laugh at you, for she declares unequi- 
vocally, that the sight of you made her quite me- 
lancholy." 

Sir Charles walked up and down \\& loom* w& 
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of humour with all the world, and alternately 
blaming himself for being such a dupe, and Duf- 
forth for encouraging him in his folly — and ended 
by declaring that he would return to Myrtlewood 
the next day. 

" What ! not stay for the races V* 

" I'll stay for nothing ; I have only remained 
thus long to make myself ridiculous." 

" A clear case ; but, as the mischief is done, it 
cannot be undone by a precipitate retreat ; therefore 
you may as well stay for Epsom. And as to this 
foolish affair, that you make such a serious business 
of, pray act with a little more spirit. You are too 
tame by half : if you really wish to know who the 
girl is, insist upon coming to an understanding ; 
and if she refuses, threaten to break off entirely : 
you have no courage, man : if it had been my case, 
I would have found her out long ago." 

Sir Charles took this advice into consideration, 
and the result of his deliberations was a resolution 
to insert the following paragraph in the ' Morning 
Post:' — 

" I begin to suspect you are trifling with me ; if 
so, our correspondence had better cease. The only 
way to convince me of your sincerity is to make 
yourself known immediately. C. F." 

Hoping much from this doughty menace, he im- 
patiently awaited an answer to it. It came, — and 
brought with it a fresh supply of despondency and 
regret. These were the contents : — 

" It is impossible to comply with your demand, 
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which is made in too peremptory a manner ; there- 
fore, since you desire it, our correspondence shall 
cease, — coute qu'il coute. Constantia." 

Sir Charles, like the poor man in JEsop, who 
called on Death, and shuddered when the call was 
answered, felt that this compliance with his own 
request, had given him anything rather than gra- 
tification. One comfort, (and this we generally 
find a great one, in our distresses,) was, that the 
measure which had been productive of such un- 
pleasant consequences, was not one of his own 
proposition ; and he therefore could have the satis- 
faction of reproaching his friend Dufforth, but for 
whose impolitic advice he considered that he might 
still have had the pleasure of pursuing a shadow ; 
while now, neither shadow nor substance remained 
to cheer him with a ray of hope, that it might 
lead to an elucidation of the mystery. 

Paragraph after paragraph did Sir Charles insert 
in the * Morning Post,' much to the benefit of the 
quarter's revenue, and the advertisement depart- 
ment of that journal, but without producing a 
single line in reply from his tormenter. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Ok the second day of the races, Epsom was, as 
usual, the loadstone that drew unto itself all the 
vehicles, of every description, within the extensive 
sphere of its attraction. 

From the splendid equipage of the royal duke, to 
the poney-chaise of the retired small tradesman, 
everything moving on four or two wheels, rolled on 
towards the same point. Many a youth mounted 
a steed, who had never before mounted anything 
but a shop-board or a counter: and in conse- 
quence of this fatal inexperience, great was the 
display of dismounted equestrians on the course. 

Lady Hamilton had gone with the Arlingtons, 
in order to make room in the carriage for Lord 
Bransby, who would not consent to go on any other 
condition ; — Lionel and the Count De Leal rode 
on horseback. 

As soon as Lady Arlington's carriage arrived on 

the course, the count set off, at full gallop, to meet 

it; but his hopes and expectations were disap- 

pointed. Lavinia was left at home ; and he re- 
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joined his party with such a disconcerted air, that 
Louise immediately perceived it. 

" What is the matter, Monsieur le Comte ? 
que vous avez Vair triste!" 

" It is, mademoiselle, to distinguish myself from 
the rest of the world, qui a Vair si gai." 

" A species of vanity delightfully richerchie; 
but every quality of Monsieur le Comte is tout d 
fait d lui." 

" The compliment is equivocal," said the count, 
smiling. — " Pray, Emily, how may I interpret it ?" 

" When a compliment admits of more than one 
interpretation, I always take that which pleases me 
the best," replied Emily. 

" May I do so ?" said he, turning to Louise. 

" Oh ! just as you please ; but, in the mean 
time, pray desire John to order some ices, or le- 
monade." 

" Are you wishing for ice, Miss Bransby ?" said 
the Duke of Belltown, who had just ridden up to 
them ; " you have but to express your desires, and 
they are fulfilled : here am I, a monument of ice, 
frozen by your cold looks." 

" I thought it was my heart, and not my eyes, 
that was so cold." 

" Oh! your heart — it is a perfect icicle." 

" Then I'm sure it must melt to-day." 

" How much I envy the sun that has the power 
of melting it." 

"I am afraid 1 feel it going!" said Louise, 
laughing, " and I shall expect, presently, to hear 
of your elopement." 

"My elopement !" 
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" Yes, certainly — for, if you are really meta- 
morphosed into ice, and the sun continues to shine 
so warmly upon you, you will certainly run away." 

" Then I shall run away with your heart — so I 
am content." 

The ices now made their appearance, and the 
ringing of the bell drew the attention of the gentle- 
men another way. 

There is something very animating in a race, even 
to an unconcerned spectator. The excitement that 
appears on every face, shews the lively and general 
interest inspired by the scene. 

"Six pair of gloves on Blue-cap!" said Louise; 
the count accepted the wager, and gallopped off 
with the rest, who crowded towards the stand, 
waiting, with eagerness, the coming in of the 
horses. 

" A dead heat ! a dead heat !" resounded from 
all quarters ; the concourse of spectators that had 
gathered around the stand to witness the event of 
the race, were dispersing, when a sudden confusion, 
and a rush towards one particular spot, gave inti- 
mation that some accident had happened. 

" He is killed ! he is certainly dead ! Oh ! how 
dreadful !" were the exclamations of those who 
were near ; while others, at a greater distance from 
the scene of action, assailed every one who passed, 
with, " What is the matter? For God's sake, what 
has occurred ? Who is killed V &c. 

At length, mingled with the various other tones 

the name of Sir Charles Freemantle was distinctly 

heard. Poor Louise grasped Emily's hand, and 

trembled so violently, she could scarcely support 

herself; but the attention of every one was so en- 
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tirely directed towards the place where the accident 
had happened, that her excessive emotion was un- 
observed by any one but Emily, who knew the 
cause of it, and was, herself, scarcely less agi- 
tated. 

In breathless anxiety they awaited the return of 
a servant whom they had sent to learn the particu- 
lars; but, before he had executed his mission, 
Lionel Bransby appeared with the intelligence that 
Sir Charles Freemantle had been thrown from his 
horse, and taken up apparently lifeless; that a 
surgeon, whose immediate attendance had been 
procured, had bled him, which had restored anima- 
tion ; but it was ascertained that the baronet had 
broken an arm, and was otherwise seriously in- 
jured. 

As all happiness is by comparison, so is all mi- 
sery ; and a misfortune that would have appeared 
great indeed, had no greater been anticipated, be- 
came a mere trifle, falling thus short of what had 
been dreaded. Louise, relieved from her first pain- 
ful fears, felt the colour return to her cheek and 
the warmth to her heart; assured that he still lived, 
she was grateful and happy. 

Lord Bransby sent Lionel with an offer of the 
carriage to convey the unfortunate young man to 
the nearest inn, which kind proposal was gratefully 
accepted by Major Dufforth, who was greatly dis- 
tressed by the occurrence. All the ladies immedi- 
ately alighted, and Sir Charles, faint from the 
effects of pain and loss of blood, was carefully 
placed in it, and, accompanied by the major and 
the surgeon, was conveyed slowly, and with great 
caution, to an inn ; Lionel followed, TOmcro* \& 
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learn whether the consequences were likely to be 
attended with danger, and also to render any as- 
sistance in his power during the operation of setting 
the broken limb. 

Although Louise had recovered, in some measure, 
from the shock her spirits had received, she could not 
regain her wonted animation ; indeed a gloom had 
overspread the whole party — no one seemed in- 
clined to converse ; and even the duke, who was 
generally gifted with sufficient loquacity, was si- 
lent ; not from depression of spirits, for he possessed 
that happy equanimity which is seldom disturbed, 
especially by the misfortunes of others, whatever 
effect his own distresses might have upon him: 
but his unusual taciturnity arose from ill humour, 
at the concern Louise had shown for Sir Charles 
Freemantle. 

Matters were in this position, when Mr. de Tracey, 
who perceived the Bransbys walking on the course, 
alighted from his horse and joined them. 

The conversation naturally turned upon the late 
accident, and he expressed his regret in general 
terms ; but his object was to gain a few moments 
conference with Lady Caroline Gresham, which he 
easily effected. 

" I came here to meet you" — he said, " have you 
considered what I said to you at our last interview 
— and are you prepared to give me the confidence 
I then solicited?" 

" I cannot, Mr. De Tracey — indeed I cannot— 
the more I reflect, the less it appears possible to act 
as you desire." 

" Why is it not possible ? what is it you fear ?" 
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" I fear I should be doing that which I could not 
justify either to myself or to others." 

" And to whom must you render an account of 
your conduct ? Is there any one who will dare to 
require it ?" 

" Perhaps not— but is that a reason why I should 
do what my own heart disapproves ?" 

You are right — I cannot, I ought not to blame 
your hesitation. — Yet you must be saved. How 
shall I teach you to confide in me ? It is not by 
assuring you of my sincerity — words are no secu- 
rity for good faith ; they are oftener used, like 
the kiss of Judas, alas ! only to betray. I, there- 
fore, claim your confidence upon stronger grounds ; 
you can sustain no injury by the trust you may 
repose in me, therefore policy alone should induce 
your acquiescence; but more than this, I swear to 
you that it is my actual right, and on this plea, I 
demand it." 

" Good heayens ! will you never be more explicit? 
will you never cease to rack my brain with this tor- 
turing suspense ? — Why this mystery — why not at 
once explain the reasons for which you would ob- 
tain so much influence over my actions, and whence 
arises the power you claim ?" 

This is neither a time nor place for explanation ; 
but be assured, it shall not be delayed longer than 
circumstances require concealment. I shall see 
you now more frequently ; for the time is arrived 
when I must cease to indulge in loneliness, and mix 
again with a world I hate, and from which I have 
secluded myself for many years. It is not for my- 
self I do this, but for those who are infinitely dearer 

g 2 
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to me than my own existence. My actions will 
appear inconsistent to the world at large ; but, as I 
desire not its approbation, so I spurn its animad- 
versions. My own heart is the only judge of my 
conduct, to whose dictates I will bow — but I forget 
that I am making reflections which must, as yet, 
be incomprehensible to you : forgive me for thus 
untranquillizing your mind, and believe that I do 
so, only to secure its lasting peace." 

The carriage had now returned, and the ladies 
immediately prepared to depart for town. De 
Tracey remounted his horse, and was soon out of 
sight. 

Lionel had sent a note to his father saying, that 
he should remain till the evening with the baronet, 
who was declared to be going on favourably. The 
fever naturally attendant upon such a casualty was 
slight, and threatened no danger ; and a temporary 
confinement to his room was all the inconvenience 
to be apprehended. 

Sir Charles was gratefully sensible of the kind 
and friendly attentions of Lionel, and was earnest 
in his request, that the latter would relieve the 
tedium of sickness by occasional visits, while the 
effects of his accident should detain him at Epsom. 
Indeed, there seemed to be a reciprocity of friendly 
feeling established between the young gentlemen, 
and, in consequence, as may be imagined, the pro- 
mise was readily given. 
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CHAPTER XL 



On the following morning the important news 
reached Lord Bransby that the anxiously expected 
vessel from India had been spoken with, within two 
days' sail of land. This was joyful intelligence to 
his lordship, who had anticipated, with sensations of 
pleasure that brought back to his memory the de- 
lights of former years, the return of his earliest and 
dearest friend to his native country, after an ab- 
sence of more than twenty years. The expecta- 
tions of the younger branches of the family were no 
less delightful, for the General was accompanied by 
a young native Indian, his nephew, of whom report 
spoke very favourably ; and curiosity was on tiptoe 
to behold this interesting oriental importation. 

Lord Bransby made immediate preparations for 
a journey to Falmouth, that he might be ready 
to greet his friends on their landing, and he there- 
fore left town that morning, expecting that the ship 
would probably have arrived by the time he reached 
that port. 

About an hour after his departure, a. caxtwg& 
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drove furiously up to the door, and Lady Arlington 
with her daughter, apparently in great haste, made 
their appearance in the drawing-room. 

" My dear Lady Hamilton/' said her ladyship, 
" we have made all possible haste to arrive in time, 
before Lord Bransby sets off. I understand he is 
going to meet the Minerva at Falmouth. Do you 
know I have just been informed my son Robert is 
on board. We had not the slightest idea he was 
coming to England, and are frightened to death 
that he will bring some of his boisterous companions 
home with him ; and really, if they are once in- 
troduced, there is no such thing as getting rid of 
them again ; and I wish to send this letter, with my 
positive commands that he will come alone." 

On being informed that Lord Bransby had al- 
ready departed, Miss Arlington expressed her disap- 
pointment and regret, with a countenance the very 
antipodes of mild and amiable. Captain Arlington 
was her only brother; he had been absent five 
years, and the feeling with which she welcomed his 
return was a fear that her quiet would be disturbed, 
and that he would occasion the expenditure of a 
few more guineas than were generally disposed of 
in the ordinary course of the family disbursements. 

" How delighted you must feel at his arrival," 
said Louise — " much more so than if you had ex- 
pected him." 

" Oh ! not at all," replied Marian. " I quite 
dread his coming ; he keeps the house in a perpe- 
tual state of confusion ; there is no peace while he 
is at home. I anticipate at least a month's head- 
ache ; and as to Lavinia, I expect the child's brain 
will be quite turned." 
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Lady Arlington, who was not quite destitute of 
maternal affection, was divided between the joy she 
felt at the prospect of again seeing her only son, 
after so long a separation from him, and her fears 
for the safety of her purse, which already felt lighter 
by anticipation ; for the captain was thoughtless and 
extravagant : but there was so much liberality and 
good-nature in his composition, that he was generally 
looked upon as one of the best fellows in the world ; 
but he had one fault which your u very good fellow" 
is never without, and which his mamma would wil- 
lingly have dispensed with in her son and heir — name- 
ly, a propensity, whenever he visited England, to 
figure in the folio volumes of certain tailors, boot- 
makers, hatters, and other artists of the same descrip- 
tion, whose several claims he invariably forgot to dis- 
charge previous to his departure ; and his mother, 
for the credit of the family, most reluctantly paid 
the bills that regularly made their appearance after 
Captain Arlington had made his exit. 

Yet, notwithstanding her dread of a repetition of 
these grievances, Lady Arlington expressed some- 
thing like satisfaction at his unexpected visit ; but 
Marian, the selfish, insensible Marian, thought of 
nothing but her own personal inconvenience ; be- 
sides which, she had some fears that her brother, 
finding Lavinia, who was a mere child when he last 
saw her, transformed into a beautiful young woman, 
for she could not conceal from herself this truth, 
would insist upon introducing her more into society ; 
than which nothing could be more unpleasant to 
Marian's ideas. She therefore vented her spleen 
fri ill-natured comments upon the extravagancies 
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and enormities that Robert was likely to be guilty 
of; and did not scruple to say that it would have 
given her much more pleasure to hear that he was 
at Madras than Falmouth. 

" Cold-hearted! thankless girl !" thought Emily; 
" had I a brother, with what different feelings should 
I greet his return. What a pity that such inesti- 
mable blessings should be bestowed on those who 
value them so little." 

" I am glad," said Louise, as soon as- the Ar- 
lington were gone, " that papa had set off before 
they came ; they are never easy but when they are 
employing people to carry their letters and mes- 
sages, asking for franks, and begging for people 
to whom they never give any thing themselves, 
but trouble, which, to do them justice, they are 
extremely liberal of. I should be delighted to 
hear that the captain had invited half a dozen of 
the officers to dine with him every day — how 
doleful her ladyship would look at the cook as she 
issued her daily orders : but I plainly perceive that 
Marian's shoe feels tight in another place ; — she 
has some misgivings that she shall no longer be 
able to keep poor Lavinia in the nursery ; and I 
sincerely hope it will be so — for I do verily be- 
lieve the girl is clever enough, only she is afraid 
to open her mouth ; but I will invite her here upon 
every occasion, and give the captain a hint." 

" You will be doing very wrong, my dear," said 
Lady Hamilton, " and I must request that you 
will never interfere with the arrangements of any 
family, however ill they may accord with your 
ideas of propriety." 
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Louise made no reply — but she had made her 
own little family arrangements with the Count de 
Leal ; which, in all probability, would be greatly 
facilitated by the opportune arrival of the gallant 
officer. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



" Huzza ! huzza ! Land ! land ! Huzza ! !" 

It was the glad shouting of the long exiled ma- 
riner, as he once again saw rise, as though from the 
ocean, the white cliffs of his native shore. The 
deck of the Minerva was instantly crowded with 
the passengers, whose rejoicing, though less bois- 
terous, was equally sincere with that of the now 
half-frantic sailors. 

Of those who had so long been captives in the 
floating dungeons of the Indiaman, but two there 
were, who did not rush forward with the mass to 
gladden their eyes with a sight of the land to which 
they were bound; and even their cabin echoed with 
the sounds of joy, which grew louder and louder. 

" Osselin," said the elder, to a remarkably 
fine young man, apparently about twenty, " do 
go upon deck, and learn the meaning of all this 
tumult." 

His companion left the cabin, and returned, in 
a few moments, with the welcome intelligence, that 
the ship was approaching the shores of England. 
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" Thank God !" exclaimed the first speaker, in 
a more energetic tone than he had used for some 
weeks past. He was an old man of a sallow com- 
plexion, whose hollow voice, and sunken eye, gave 
evident tokens that he was in the last stage of that 
disease which is so frequently the effect of the torrid 
zone upon an European constitution. 

The tall, elegant Indian, who had again seated 
himself by his side, anxiously watched every look 
and movement of his dying uncle. He placed 
another pillow under his head, spread a still warmer 
covering over him, and, finding that he was in- 
clined to converse, laid aside a book from which 
he had been reading aloud. 

In the meantime, the passengers on deck were 
endeavouring to gain a more distinct view of the 
shore by the aid of telescopes ; for they were yet 
at so great a distance, that it was a matter of doubt 
to some, whether the indistinct line that appeared 
along the horizon was really land, but the sailors 
were too well experienced to feel any uncertainty 
on the subject. 

When, however, all scepticism was at an end, 
it was curious to observe the instantaneous change 
that had taken place in the vessel. Animation had 
succeeded to ennui, activity to listlessness ; the 
dull and half-opened eye again sparkled ; and the 
new life of expectation, instilled into the heart, 
spoke in every countenance. It seemed as though 
the seal of silence imposed by that wearying want 
of change, had been taken off, and conversation, 
so long impeded, broke forth, as the voyagers ap- 
proached their haven, with a freedom and spirit 
not displayed for many weeks. 
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" Thank God !" again ejaculated the invalid, 
" I shall at least be spared to see my native 
country once again." 

" And to live in it many happy years yet, dear 
sir," returned the young man, pressing his hand 
affectionately, while a tear glistened in his fine 
eyes, the spontaneous offspring of a fear that his 
prediction would never be accomplished. 

" My beloved Osselin ! my good, my kind boy ! 
God will bless you for your dutiful attention to a 
poor, worn-out old man — I have been a constant 
trouble to you during this tedious voyage." 

" Dearest uncle, say not so ; I can never repay 
you for the kindness you have bestowed on me : 
what should I have been without you ? and what 
shall I now be if I lose you, my best and only 
friend ?" 

" I trust you will soon find other friends to 
supply my place ; for I feel, my son, that the days 
of my life are numbered, and that my sojourning 
with you will be brief indeed." 

" I have brighter hopes," said Osselin, in as 
cheerful a voice as he could assume; " this long 
voyage once ended, quiet and your native air will 
speedily restore your health, and make us happy." 

The old man smiled, as he gazed on the hand- 
some and dignified features of his nephew, ani- 
mated with a warmth of affection that carried joy 
to his heart : and soothed by his watchful atten- 
tions, he soon fell into a calm slumber. 

In the meanwhile, the stately Minerva was ad- 
vancing steadily with a light breeze towards the 
smiling coast of Albion. The sea was slightly agi- 
tated, and sparkling beneath the rays of the noon- 
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day sun, who, in his golden grandeur, rolled along 
the unclouded sky. 

At length the ship cast anchor in sight of Fal- 
mouth, to give all those who desired it an opportu- 
nity of landing. 

The anxiety to set foot on terra firma, after this 
long and perilous voyage, is generally so great that 
very few choose to go farther than the first port ; 
and, on the present occasion, many prepared to 
accompany the purser, who, with his despatches, 
was about to be put on shore forthwith. 

All the passengers, except the two we have men- 
tioned, were on deck. 

" Why Talbot ! what the devil's the matter with 
you ? you look as dismal as you did on that me- 
morable day when we all expected to go to the 
bottom, and 

«< our fjjjy home to be 

In the deep, deep sea; in the deep, deep sea." 

" Let him alone, Arlington," said SelJwood ; he 
has got a touch of the sentimentals, that will break 
forth in an ' ode to my native land/ bye and bye." 

" Egad ! so I think it will ; did you not hear 
him soliloquizing this morning, ' my native land, 
once more, I tread.' What's a good rhyme for 
tread ?" 

" What a cursed unfeeling dog you are," said 
Sellwood ; " there's not a spark of sublimity about 
you ; upon my soul ! if you don't soften, when we 
get to London, I shall cut." 

" Aye, that's right ; always resign when you're 
likely to be turned out. But, I say, instead of cut- 
ting one another, suppose we unite out foTC&& \» 
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turn adrift the sentimentalist: hell be a con- 
founded bore if he turns poet — see how theatri- 
cally he leans over the vessel's side !" 

" Leans over the side ! 'Gad one would think 
we were just putting out to sea, instead of coming 
into port." 

" Oh ! the effect is exactly the same ; a trifling 
difference in the nature of the indisposition ; at going 
out, he was sea-sick ; on coming home, he is love- 
sick ; that's all." 

Lieutenant Talbot had received this volley with 
perfect good-humour, and, with Arlington, kindly 
proffered his services to the anxious Indian to assist 
him in conveying the invalid from the ship, which 
offer he thankfully accepted ; for he had contem- 
plated, with much uneasiness, the difficulty and 
danger of the exertion to his uncle, how carefully 
soever he might be "removed. 

Wrapped in a large flannel dressing-gown, the old 
man was supported to the deck ; but, although it was 
one of the warmest days with which we are gene- 
rally favoured in this cold clime of ours, he experi- 
enced a death-like chill on quitting the cabin, 
which he had not left for some weeks before. 

" Dont alarm yourself, Mr. Vassor," said Talbot, 
" the General is very weak from long confinement ; 
we must get him to bed as quickly as possible ; — 
there, my dear fellow, leave it to us ; we are more 
able to take care of him than you are, just now,' 9 
which was, indeed, the fact ; for Osselin, who had 
never before witnessed this kind of suffering, was 
so agitated at the aguish fit that had seized his 
uncle, that he was incapable of rendering the least 
assistance. 
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The surgeon of the ship, who was already gone 
on shore, had undertaken to provide a conveyance 
for the general, and accordingly, an easy chair on 
wheels, kept purposely for the accommodation of 
those who were too much debilitated to bear the 
more violent motion of a carriage, had been sent 
down from the inn, and was waiting on the quay, 
to receive him on his landing. 

It was but a short distance to the inn, and on 
their arrival several persons were in attendance, 
with obsequious looks, expecting the coming of the 
strangers, the fame of whose wealth had already 
reached them — a sure guarantee for the politeness 
of innkeepers; and Osselin was informed that 
Lord Bransby had been awaiting their arrival since 
the preceding day. 

He was giving a message to be delivered to him 
immediately, when a confused murmur, among 
those who surrounded the general's chair, drew his 
attention. The people of the inn, who had been in 
readiness to carry the poor old gentleman into the 
house, on removing the wrapper that covered his 
face, saw, at the first glance, that he was dead. 

He had, indeed, been spared to see his native 
country once again ; his prayer was granted ; but 
the smile of recognition and the farewell -look were 
one ; he had opened his eyes on his own loved 
land, then closed them again for ever. 

Osselin rushed forward, gave a piercing cry, and 
fell senseless into the arms of Lord Bransby, which 
were extended to receive him. 

The consternation occasioned by this melan- 
choly event was extremely great ; Lord Bransby 
was deeply affected by it. The G&TAT& ^res* 
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his cousin, had been his companion at school, his 
friend at college, and had maintained a regular cor- 
respondence with him since his residence in India, 
by which means he was in possession of certain 
facts relating to the birth of Osselin Vassor, to 
which that gentleman was himself a stranger, never 
having heard more from his uncle than that he had 
lost both parents in his infancy, since which time, 
he had remained under his protection. 

More than this, Osselin had never known, ex- 
cept that his father had served under General Came- 
ron, whose sister he married ; and although the 
young man had often wondered why he should have 
been left thus utterly destitute, and entirely de- 
pendent on the benevolence of his affectionate 
uncle ; all the information he could obtain, in an- 
swer to his frequent enquiries on this subject was, 
that his parents had both been imprudent, and it 
was seldom that young officers were rich. 

Amply had the General fulfilled the duties of a 
father and guardian, and his death was the first 
misfortune his nephew had ever known, therefore it 
is not to be wondered at, that he felt it more se- 
verely than those to whom grief is familiar. 

The feelings of age are not so violent, nor so 
easily excited as those of youth, but the impression 
made on them is much more lasting, and it was 
long before Lord Bransby recovered from the effects 
of the dreadful shock he had sustained ; nevertheless 
he endeavoured to command himself as much as 
possible in order to console his young friend, whose 
heart, warm as the Indian sun that shone upon his 
birth, felt with equal intensity the emotions of joy 
or sorrow. 
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Frequently he threw himself, sobbing aloud, on 
the neck of the benevolent old lord, who tried to 
soothe him into composure by repeated promises of 
supplying, to his utmost, the place of that ines- 
timable protector he had lost. 

Kindness on the sensitive mind of Osselin, soon 
acquired an influence tending greatly to restore 
tranquillity to his breast. He saw that, although 
he had lost his dearest benefactor, and was in the 
land of the stranger, he was not an alien from his 
kind; but that other, and apparently generous 
hearts, felt an interest in his happiness, and were 
open to his love ; and the anguish of the first mo- 
ment of bereavement, gradually subsided into a 
more composed, though not less sincere sorrow. 

Captain Arlington, with the two lieutenants, 
Talbot and Sellwood, had left Falmouth on the 
preceding evening, consequently the news of the 
general's death soon arrived in town, and all the 
necessary preparations were made in Grosvenor- 
square, for the reception of the body, which Lord 
Bransby had arranged should be carried to his 
own house previous to its interment; anxious to 
shew this last testimony of respect and esteem for 
his departed, and much regretted friend. 

On the following day, all the preliminaries com- 
pleted, the mournful procession left Falmouth, and 
travelled night and day, till it reached the me- 
tropolis. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Bransby house had been duly prepared to receive 
the remains of General Cameron. Every part of 
it wore an air of .the .most profound melancholy ; 
an almost total silence prevailed, and not one of 
its inmates -but seemed deeply impressed with that 
inexplicable feeling of awe, death never fails to ex- 
cite. 

\ vOsselin had expressed a wish not to be seen by 
any of the family till after the funeral, and this re- 
quest was attentively observed ; no one sought to 
intrude on his sorrows, which is a delicacy of con- 
duct that ought to be more generally observed ; for 
nothing can be less desirable than for people to 
insist upon forcing their consolations on those, 
who desire rather to be left to the quiet indulgence 
of their grief. 

There is a luxury in the uninterrupted " enjoy- 
ment of sorrow ;" but it is when the tear can steal 
along the cheek unseen, and the pride of stoicism 
all men possess, yields to the less manly, but more 
genuine, call of humanity. 
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Before the eye, even of compassion, we stifle na- 
ture, lest our acknowledgment of its power should 
be called weakness ; but alone, the heart throws off 
the trammels of false shame; the overburdened 
soul relieves itself by tears ; and the heart of the 
mighty hero proves itself, in such moments, of the 
same mould as that which beats in the gentle bosom 
of childhood. 

On the arrival of the travellers, the young 
stranger was immediately shewn to the apartments 
assigned to him, and Lord Bransby, after a short 
interview with his sister and children, retired to his 
library. 

It was late in the evening, and Osselin, impa- 
tient to be alone, hastily partook of some slight 
refreshment, and dismissed the attendants as quick- 
ly as possible; then, throwing himself on a couch, 
he gave way to an unrestrained burst of sorrow. 

In a foreign land, and surrounded by strangers, 
whose manners he had yet to learn, there was a feel- 
ing of desolateness mingled with his grief, that 
was oppressing even to anguish. 

" Oh ; how gladly would I resign," he exclaim- 
ed, " all the wealth thy bounteous hand has heap- 
ed upon me, to be pressed once again, my more 
than father, to thy affectionate heart !" 

In such passionate exclamations he passed the 
greater part of the night; till at length, exhausted 
with mental anguish, and bodily fatigue, the com- 
passionate Deity who passes his gentle hand over 
the brows of unhappy mortals, to release them 
for awhile from the consciousness of their sufferings, 
softly closed his aching eyelids, and he slept till 

h 2 
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a late hour in the morning, when, at the request 
of Lord Bransby, he joined him at breakfast in the 
library. 

Lord Bransby judged it advisable to allow the 
regrets of his young friend to take their own free 
course; therefore, instead of harassing and irritat- 
ing him with lectures on the duty of supporting 
our misfortunes with fortitude and philosophy, he 
entered into his feelings, sympathized with his 
distress, lamented with him, their mutual loss; and, 
by thus sharing, insensibly soothed the sorrows of 
the youthful mourner, whose heart gradually 
warmed towards one whose feelings mingled with 
his own. 

Osselin passed the whole of his time in the library, 
and, in a few days, was so far composed as to be 
able to converse, if not with cheerfulness, at least 
with a degree of tranquillity that was very gratify- 
ing to his benevolent and excellent guardian, for 
so was Lord Bransby nominated by the will of the 
late General, and most readily did he undertake 
the charge. 

It was a hard task for Osselin to follow his be- 
loved relative to the grave, but this painful duty 
over, his thoughts and feelings began again to flow 
in their accustomed channel, although it was several 
days before he could summon resolution to mix 
with the family circle. 

It was on the fourth evening after the funeral 
that Lionel persuaded him to enter the drawing- 
room, and it was with much reluctance he consent- 
ed; but, his scruples once overcome, and the ce- 
remony of introduction over, he felt himself so 
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much more at ease than he had expected, that he 
retired to rest in better spirits and with brighter 
anticipations than had enlivened him for some time 
past. 

He was naturally pleased with the evident soli- 
citude of this amiable family to banish from his 
mind the impression that he was a stranger : he was 
charmed, too, with the gaiety and frankness of 
Louise, who had exerted herself to entertain him. 
He was fond of music ; she had played and sung 
several airs that were particularly adapted to soothe 
and cheer his mind, which was composed by their 
subduing influence ; and her lively conversation 
charmed away, for the moment, the keen remem- 
brance of his loss. 

" Well, Emily," said Louise, when they retired 
for the night, " what think you of our stranger 
guest." 

" It is rather too early to have formed an 
opinion," replied Emily; "besides, in the present 
depressed state of his spirits, our judgment might 
probably be a wrong one." 

"You are always so provokingly reasonable I 
Now I can tell, at first sight, whether I shall like a 
person or not." 

" And have you never found yourself mistaken ?" 

" Oh ! very possibly ; nevertheless I cannot ima- 
gine how you can pass an entire evening with any 
man, without knowing what you think of him." 

" I do know what I think of him." 

" Then pray make your opinion known to all 
present." 

" I think he is a very pleasing young man." 
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" Good heavens ! Emily ; you are the coldest, 
most insensible girl I ever listened to ! A very plea- 
sing young man! — I've really no patience with you 
— it must be affectation. Now hear my descrip- 
tion of him. His form is symmetry itself; his 
countenance expressive of all that is noble; his 
voice is melody ; his movements, all elegance and 
grace ; the pensive air that overshadows his beauti- 
ful features renders them delightfully interesting ; 
and when he recovers his spirits and animation, he 
will be the most brilliant orb that has ever risen in 
our hemisphere." 

" Sir Charles Freemantle left his card this morn- 
ing," said Emily ; " but I suppose such dull planets 
as these are all on the point of being eclipsed by 
the rising sun." 

" Oh ! not at all — I mean to introduce a new 
system of astronomy ; we will all shine out toge- 
ther ; sun, moon, and stars : and, now and then, 
perhaps a comet may appear amongst us." 

Sir Charles Freemantle and Major DufForth had, 
in fact, left their cards that morning, being the first 
visit the former had paid since his return to town. 

But among the numerous callers at Bransby 
House, upon the occasion of the recent melancholy 
event, was one that excited some surprise; this 
was no other than Mr. de Tracey, whose compli- 
mentary visit on such an occasion was as unlooked- 
for, as, from others, it was a matter of course. 

The handsome and wealthy Indian was soon the 
topic of conversation in every family, where there 
were single ladies under the age of forty. All the 
circumstances attending his arrival in this country 
were related in a thousand different ways; there 
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was but one fact in which all agreed, and that was 
the most important one, viz. that he was sole heir 
to the immense possessions of the General; and 
this point clearly ascertained, many were desirous 
of being received as visiters by the quiet inhabitants 
of Bransby House, who had previously spoken with 
great contempt of that family. 

" We must call on the Bransbys as soon as it is 
proper," said Miss Arlington to her mamma. " I 
never heard such a fuss about the death of anybody 
in my life, as they have made about that old man ; 
I don't believe they can feel half that they wish 
people to suppose they do." 

" There must be a certain degree of decorum 
kept up in these things," replied Lady Arlington ; 
it is quite proper to grieve for the death of a near 
relation ; the General was, I think, first cousin to 
Lord Bransby." 

" So I have heard ; but it is not at all natural 
to imagine, that, after having been absent twenty 
years, his lordship could care much about him ; 
for my part, I always suspect a vast deal of hypo- 
crisy under all this wonderful display of feeling ; 
besides, it was to be expected, in the common 
course of things, that a man at his time of life, 
who had been living such a length of time in a 
tropical climate, would be likely to die under the 
fatigue of a long voyage ; I wonder he lived to 
reach England at all." 

" If you are talking of old General Cameron, 
and his eastern heir," said Captain Arlington, who 
came into the room at that instant ; " it won't do, 
Marian ; the birds of the East are not so easily caught 
I can assure you/ 9 
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"You are perfectly ridiculous! Robert;" said 
the young lady, indignantly. " Do you suppose I 
should give myself the trouble to bestow a mo- 
ment's consideration on an illiterate Indian boy ?" 

" I beg your pardon, my sweet sister ; I really 
forgot that he is not one of the literati — but I 
am afraid the world is so degenerate, that this crime 
will not stand greatly in the way of his preferment ; 
the merits of the learned are, I fear, very often 
overlooked. " 

This was uttered in so sarcastic a tone, that Miss 
Marian could not misunderstand the pointed allu- 
sion to herself, contained in the latter part of his 
speech ; and colouring with resentment, she replied, 
" that they who were ignorant themselves, were 
unable to appreciate the value of erudition in 
others." 

" Poor Vassor ! I begin to tremble for him ; he 
certainly will not make a very capital figure here ; 
and I shall give him a hint that the best thing he 
can do, is to ship himself off again as quickly as 
possible, or there will be a most distressing expose 
of ignorance and barbarism, when our wild man of 
the woods happens to come in contact with the . 
erudite of this literary corner of the globe." 

" Indeed," retorted Marian, spitefully, " I think 
that not only the natives, but all those who visit 
the country, become perfect savages." 

" Cela va sans dire," said the captain, laugh- 
ing. " It is a point of good breeding to adapt our 
manners to our company — and do at Rome as 
Rome does : but seriously speaking, Marian, would 
it not be a task worthy of your exalted talents, to 
polish the mind of this rude barbarian ?" 
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" Cultivation does not always lessen rudeness, it 
appears/' replied the lady, contemptuously. 

" Now don't be personal — what can you ex- 
pect of one whom you have just declared a savage 
by naturalization, although in the guise of an Eng- 
lish officer ?" 

" The binding of some books constitutes all their 
value," answered Marian, with a scornful glance 
at the captain's uniform. 

" Very true, Miss Arlington, and it is fortunate 
our family library does not consist entirely of such 
useless works. I am the volume for shew — your 
attractive qualities certainly do not appear on the 
surface — modest worth ever seeks concealment, 
and yours takes such especial care to hide itself, 
that I question whether it would not be a hard 
matter to find it." 

" Oh ! sir, your wit is equal to your understand- 
ing — neither of them, I am sorry to say, being 
of the very first order." 

" One first-rate genius is enough in a family," 
observed Arlington ; and, walking towards a win- 
dow, he began humming a tune, unmindful of the 
bitter retort that followed this remark. At length, 
to her brother's infinite relief, the young lady, 
' exceeding wrath,' quitted the room, closing the 
door with a want of gentleness that sufficiently be- 
trayed the ruffled state of her temper. 

Another reason, too, had operated to drive Ma- 
rian from the apartment, where she would perhaps 
have carried on the war a little longer, had she not 
heard Lavinia's bounding footstep upon the stairs ; 
and she could not bear to be a witness of the ten- 
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derness Captain Arlington lavished on his younger 
sister, of whom he was particularly fond, and who 
repaid his affection with a love that was little short 
of adoration. Wholly unaccustomed to kindness 
and attention, she regarded him as her guardian 
angel, and gaining a degree of confidence by 
the protection his presence afforded her, lost a 
part of that embarrassment and excessive timidity 
which had prevented any of her brilliant qualifica- 
tions from displaying themselves ; and thus encou- 
raged, appeared to much greater advantage than 
she had ever done before. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Lionel Bransby had lately been absent from town 
for several days together ; and his silence with re- 
gard to the motive of his journeys, the frequent 
recurrence of them, and, above all, the evasive an- 
swers he gave to any questions, concerning the road 
he travelled, excited much curiosity in many, 
and was a source of continual uneasiness to his 
father ; who, being no stranger to the sentiments of 
his son on the subject of his approaching marriage, 
was apprehensive of some unfortunate consequence 
arising from his apparently increasing disinclination 
to it. Fearful, therefore, of precipitating any 
unpleasant event, he forebore to urge a disclosure 
of the nature of that engagement which drew him 
so much from home, consequently, it remained 
a mystery ; and Lady Caroline Gresham, who had 
the most indisputable right to demand an explana- 
tion was so perfectly indifferent to his absence and 
the cause of it, that she seldom made an obser- 
vation on the subject ; and in reality, felt rather 
relieved than distressed by it. 
His manner when at home, too, ^^s> ^rea&^ 
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changed ; he seldom spoke, and frequently display- 
ed an impatience, and irritability of temper hitherto 
entirely foreign to his nature and disposition. 

This alteration was too evident not to excite 
general observation, but the slightest allusion to it, 
was so displeasing to him, that no one ventured to 
enter deeply upon the subject. 

The Count de Leal who had formerly been his 
chosen associate, soon perceived that his soci- 
ety was not so acceptable and coveted as it had 
been ; and, in fact, all company and conversation 
had become irksome to his late constant companion. 

The count had contracted a close intimacy with 
Osselin Vassor, whose pursuits and inclinations 
were so much in unison with his own, that they 
were soon inseparable, which friendship was highly 
pleasing to their mutual guardian. 

One morning the two friends were taking a stroll 
in Hyde Park, when suddenly the count began 
to walk at a most furious pace. 

" What the deuce is the matter with you ?" said 
Osselin, " why are you going at the rate of a steam 
carriage, sixty miles an hour, at least." 

" I must see her — by heavens ! I will speak to 
her !" 

" Speak to whom ?" 

" To Lavinia Arlington, — see — that's her in the 
blue shawl, walking with that tall officer ; her bro- 
ther, I suppose." 

Osselin looked in the direction pointed out, and 
immediately recognized the companion of his voy- 
age, and, in a few moments they all were mutually 
introduced, and pursued their walk together. 

In the highest good humour with each other, the 
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whole party entered Kensington gardens, as Cap- 
tain Arlington had ordered his servant to wait with 
his cabriolet at the gate in Kensington, that he 
might drive his sister home. 

To Lavinia the moments passed as in a fairy 
dream ; and although her light heart beat quicker 
as her young lover, in walking by her side, directed 
to her all his conversation, all his looks, and all 
his thoughts, she felt perfectly at her ease, and 
gave way to the natural gaiety of her temper ; and 
if the count was before enamoured of her beauty 
and simplicity, the charm was doubly rivetted, now 
that he found, to these were added intelligence and 
wit. 

On reaching the gate where the cabriolet had 
been ordered, it was no where to be seen ; and al- 
though this circumstance did not give the slightest 
uneasiness to Lavinia, it had a very different ef- 
fect upon her brother, who, not having the same 
reasons for thinking lightly of the fatigue of walk- 
ing back again, began to exclaim, at the very 
top of his voice, against the negligence of his ser- 
vant. Lavinia suggested that he might possibly 
have mistaken the place appointed, and be in at- 
tendance at the other entrance. 

" Wait here then, while I see," said the captain, 
and he was out of sight in an instant, leaving his 
sister with the two friends. 

It only required a look from the count, to con- 
vey to the quick comprehension of Osselin that his 
absence, at that moment, would be preferable to 
his company. 

" I have lost my watch seal !" said the un de 
trop, pretending to look for it on \h& ^tgnxxA, Sp 8 ^ 
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around the spot where he was standing ; and under 
the same pretext, he walked towards the end of the 
path they had just quitted, leaving Lavinia and the 
count to follow at their leisure. There was no 
time for reflection ; this was an opportunity that 
might never again occur, and it required but an 
effort to profit by it. 

As soon as they were alone, he took her hand, 
which trembled violently, as in anticipation of what 
he was about to say, while he was himself scarcely 
less agitated. Knowing that the duration of these 
precious moments must necessarily be very short, 
he had courage to say, in that brief space, what 
costs many men whole years of reflection, and is 
said with great difficulty, and in a very awkward 
manner at last. Now the count had no time to be 
awkwan}, nor the lady to evade and hesitate. 

And if all lovers were to take an opportunity 
of popping the question suddenly, without giving 
the fair one time to get ready a thousand objec- 
tions, — letting her see, by half an hour's stam- 
mering preparation, that it is coming at last, they 
would arrive at a knowledge of the real state of 
her heart much sooner than is generally the case> 
She has no time to consider how she shall give him 
the most trouble to discover whether her delibera- 
tions are likely to terminate in a " yes," or a 
" no." The truth comes at once, and all she can 
do afterwards is to wonder how she could possibly 
be so silly. 

The count and Lavinia, at the end of five minutes, 
had arrived at the happy conclusion that they were 
all the world to each other ; and this avowal, vo- 
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luntarily made on the part of the gentleman, had 
been extorted in a hurried manner, amid downcast 
eyes, blushes, and tremblings from the agitated girl, 
whose confusion betrayed to Osselin, when he re- 
joined the lovers, what had been passing during his 
absence. 

Tn a few moments afterwards, Captain Arlington 
returned with intelligence that the cab had been 
waiting above an hour at the wrong entrance, and 
had now driven round to the Kensington gate, and 
the party separated. 

In walking slowly back through the gardens, the 
Count de Leal made Osselin the confidant of his 
love, who readily tendered his services to assist him 
in the prosecution of it, which must necessarily be 
attended with the utmost secrecy, as the slightest 
suspicion, on the part of mother or sister, would be 
sufficient to induce them to convey poor Lavinia to 
a remote part of Scotland, where they were blessed 
with a moderate quantity of aunts and cousins, 
who would willingly undertake the benevolent and 
pleasing task of reforming a refractory young lady. 

The count was not wealthy, and Lady Arlington 
depended upon improving her own slender finances, 
by securing a splendid alliance for her youngest 
daughter, which she had for some time had in 
view, with the hopeful heir of a Scottish noble- 
man of considerable possessions ; and she built her 
expectations upon the beauty and accomplishments 
of Lavinia, which she hoped would counterbalance 
her want of fortune. 

A union with the Count de Leal, therefore, al- 
though superior in point of rank, would by no 
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means suit her views with regard to more substan- 
tial considerations ; and of this Lavinia was fully 
aware ; which conviction made her anxious to con- 
ceal the circumstance, even from her brother ; not 
that she feared any opposition from him, who she 
knew was of too careless a disposition to be actu- 
ated by any prudential motives whatever ; but she 
feared his thoughtlessness might lead to a disco- 
very, the blessed effect of which would inevitably 
be a long residence among her Scottish relations, 
a prospect which did not offer any thing particu- 
larly inviting. 

Such were the considerations that determined 
Lavinia to maintain a guarded silence ; and such 
will ever be the effect of undue restraint and se- 
verity exercised upon the young, who have hearts 
to feel, and imaginations to supply remedies. 

A young and romantic girl, excluded entirely 
from the world, is naturally pleased with the first 
homage paid to her attractions, particularly if the 
admirer, also, be young and handsome ; one error 
leads to another. In dread of further harsh- 
ness she conceals this first, and, most probably, 
imprudent attachment ; the necessity for conceal- 
ment increases the passion, and, in the sequel, she 
flies from a home that is hateful to her, to seek for 
happiness in visions of bliss, the unsolidity of which 
she has yet to learn ; and for all these natural con- 
sequences she is perhaps spurned by parents, who 
will not reflect that their own conduct has been 
the primary cause. 

Had the offender been allowed to mix in society, 
she would at least have had the opportunity of 
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forming her own estimate of character, and of 
making her selection by comparison. And in 
making that selection, of what inestimable value is 
the advice of an affectionate parent to guide the 
erring judgment, and give a proper direction to the 
first impulses of an inexperienced heart. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Still conversing on the same subject, the two 
young men returned to Grosvenor Square, where 
they found no one in the drawing room but Lady 
Hamilton, Louise, and the Duke of Belltown ; the 
last two of whom were playing chess : but the soft 
sounds of the harp in an adjoining room, intimated 
that Emily was exercising her skill on that delight- 
ful instrument. 

" Move your knight to check him," said the 
count, looking over the game. 

" Oh ! fie, monsieur le Comte ; is it not enough 
to check him myself, without moving my knight to 
such ungentle acts ? que tu es barbate /" 

" Your knight is a dangerous foe," continued 
the count, " and, with the assistance of a Bishop, 
will, some time or other, give him check mate, and 
come off conqueror at last." 

" He may not find that quite so easy as you ima- 
gine," said the duke sulkily, and, making at the 
same instant a bad move, he lost all chance of the 
game. 

Just then the attention of Osselin was drawn to- 
wards the music-room by a voice which was not that 
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of Emily, singing ' Ombra Adorata' in a tone of the 
sweetest melody. He walked softly towards the 
door of the apartment; Lady Caroline Gresham 
was seated in a careless attitude at the harp. Her 
beautiful light brown curls hung carelessly yet 
gracefully over her neck, giving an interesting and 
rather romantic appearance to her whole figure, 
which was slight and delicate ; while the shade 
of melancholy observable on her countenance, 
threw a softer charm over her lovely and expressive 
features, that struck Osselin with admiration. It 
was the first time he had seen her, and he stood 
gazing for a moment, almost unconsciously ; and, 
so riveted was his attention, that he did not per- 
ceive for some instants that he was, himself, the 
object of earnest observation to one of his own sex, 
till the voice of Lady Hamilton restored his self- 
possession. 

u I had forgotten, Mr. Vassor, that you are a 
stranger to Lady Caroline ; allow me to introduce 
you — Lady Caroline Gresham^ Mr. Vassor — Mr. 
de Tracey." 

De Tracey was leaning over the back of Lady 
Caroline's chair, when Osselin first entered the 
room ; but he now stood in pensive silence, with his 
arms folded, and his eyes still fixed on the young 
Indian, with an expression of the deepest interest. 

Osselin felt rather uneasy at finding himself 
the object of these scrutinizing glances, and 
something like resentment flushed his cheek, and 
made his lip quiver ; but this momentary disquie- 
tude soon gave place to a softer feeling, as he beg- 
ged Lady Caroline to continue the strain that had 
so enchanted him. 

i2 
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" What shall I sing ?" she asked, raising her 
mild blue eyes to De Tracey's face, with so sweet 
a smile, that Osselin felt an encreasing antipathy 
to him. How slight a circumstance will render 
still more disagreeable to us, any individual we 
are not inclined to be pleased with ! 

" Sing what you please," said DeTracey, " and 
it cannot but give me pleasure." 

She sang ; and Osselin, enraptured, thought no 
angel was ever half so beautiful, as he listened to 
her silvery voice. * 

LADY CAROLINE'S SONG. 

Gliding slowly — gliding slowly, 

Onward, onward, steers the bark : 
Speed it, for its freight is holy, 

Speed it o'er the waters dark. 
Guard it, heaven ! for it is laden 

With an ofPring for above ; 
Sinless heart of spotless maiden — 

Victim of deluded love. 

Vows unheeded — fealty broken, 

Briefly tell the tragic tale 
Which, in days past, traced its token 

On a cheek as fair as pale. 
Yet when fainting — fading — lying 

Hopeless, lorn, abandoned, there ; 
Struggling o'er the pangs of dying, 

This the spirit's parting prayer. 

" When the toils of life are over, 

When the eye is cold and dim — 
Bear my faithless, yet dear lover, 

The heart which, living, beat for him." 
Gliding slowly — gliding slowly — 

Onward, onward, steers the bark : 
Speed it — for its freight is holy, 

Speed it o'er the waters dark. 
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" Oh ! pray Caroline, leave off those melancholy 
airs, and play something a little more animating ;" 
-said Louise, " for I have been most shamefully de- 
feated, and want a merry strain to revive my droop- 
ing spirits." 

Lady Caroline played several lively airs, and 
then began a favorite waltz. 

u Charming ! delightful !" exclaimed the duke, 
who had obtained some celebrity for waltzing grace- 
fully — " Do me the honour, Mademoiselle Louise ; 
un petit tour de valtz V and Louise, with her usual 
giddiness began to dance, in spite of the disap- 
proving looks of Emily, who, knowing perfectly 
well her sentiments with regard to the Duke of 
Belltown, thought she gave him far too much rea- 
son to suppose she intended to encourage his hopes. 

At this unfortunate moment, the door opened, 
and Sir Charles Freemantle was announced . Louise 
ceased waltzing, but the mischief was done, and 
she felt, for an instant, the folly of flattering the 
vanity of a man she never intended to marry, 
merely for the sake of temporary amusement, with- 
out bestowing the slightest reflection on the pro- 
bable consequences of such inconsiderate con- 
duct. 

The baronet still wore his arm in a sling,, and 
looked rather pale from his long indisposition. 

He paid his compliments to Lady Hamilton with 
infinite grace, and expressed his warm acknow- 
ledgements for the attention shown him during his 
illness, and grateful sense of the anxiety that 
had been manifested for his recovery. Having re- 
ceived the several congratulations on his conva- 
lescence, he was introduced to O&wXm Nwmr, 
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with whose name he was not entirely unacquainted, 
as his friend Lieutenant Talbot had passed several 
days with him before he went into Derbyshire, 
where his mother resided ; consequently all the 
principal events of the voyage had been related ; 
particularly those that had marked their landing, 
and excited such general interest. 

De Tracey had disappeared at the commence- 
ment of the waltzing, and Osselin, who felt an un- 
accountable restraint in his presence, was quite 
relieved on perceiving that he was no longer in the 
apartment. 

" You are fond of music — do you play, Mr. 
Vassor V 9 said Lady Caroline. 

" I do not — but, though I know nothing of mu- 
sic as a science, my taste is sufficiently refined to 
listen with delight to you." — She blushed, and he 
continued ; "I fear I shall appear very unculti- 
vated in this land of refinement, where so many 
accomplishments are requisite to gain favour in a 
lady's eyes ; I shall not dare to enter the lists with 
the polished Europeans." 

" There is a merit in singularity," she replied, 
smiling. 

" Not in being singularly stupid :" said Osselin, 
laughing, and touching with one hand two or three 
strings of the harp. 

" Strange !" said Lady Caroline, " that you 
should have touched the first notes of " 

"Of what?" 

" Of some air — I forget — I dont know — " 

" Oh ! I remember the name of the air," said 
the Duke of Belltown in a careless tone, as he 
turned over some drawings — " it was the begin- 
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ning of ' First love.' " — and he began humming 
the tune. 

Osselin darted a quick glance towards Lady 
Caroline, whose face was crimsoned over in an in- 
stant ; she arose, and joined Louise, who was con* 
versing with Sir Charles Freemantle. 

" Who is that beautiful creature ?" whispered 
Osselin to the count. 

" She is the bride elect of Lionel Bransby ; so 
take care of yourself." 

At this unexpected information, the countenance 
of Osselin underwent a sudden change, and he 
was dull and thoughtful for the rest of the day. 

When the ladies retired to dress for dinner, 
Lady Hamilton took occasion to reprove Louise 
for, what she termed, the levity of her conduct. 

" My dear child," said the good lady, " we 
must not, in this world, do always that which af- 
fords us a momentary gratification, and feel satis- 
fied, because there is, in reality, no harm in it; 
but we must have some regard to the opinions of 
others, and to the results that are likely to accrue 
from want of prudence, or even the appearance of 
it ; for it is not sufficient to be conscious yourself 
of acting with propriety, if you let it seem to the 
world that you do otherwise. I find it necessary 
therefore, to make some observations on your con- 
duct, with regard to the Duke of Belltown, which 
is decidedly wrong, unless you intend to encourage 
his addresses. All the world believes you are en- 
gaged to the duke, and it has a right to believe so : 
you are seen every where with him, and are upon 
much more familiar terms than you ought to be 
with a man whom it is your determm^Xiou to ra^&v. 
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He is, himself, perfectly justified in supposing that 
he will be accepted ; therefore no man will, after 
such unpardonable deception, feel any confidence 
in you : by this regular system of flirtation, you 
trifle away the respect of those whose esteem it is of 
importance to preserve — and for what ? to gain a few 
idle, useless, compliments, from those who would 
be the first to speak lightly of you. Besides, while 
you are thus reported to be on the point of mar- 
riage with the duke, you cannot, of course, expect 
proposals from any one else; and whenever this 
silly correspondence is broken off, 'however harm- 
less you may consider it, your pride and delicacy 
are likely to be severely wounded ; for a vain man 
like this will employ every means to prevent a sup- 
position that he has been rejected; and, as you 
have allowed all the world to witness your open 
encouragement of his attentions, it will readily be 
be believed that the disappointment was not on his 
side." 

" Say no more, my dear aunt," said Louise, on 
whom this last observation had more effect than all 
the rest of this long harangue, and she could not 
help shedding tears at the mere thought of such a 
humiliation ; — " say no more — I see how wrong I 
have acted in this instance, but it shall not occur 
again — I will dismiss him to-morrow/' 

" Do nothing hastily, my love ; be careful of 
going from one extreme to the other. I do not. 
wish to hurt your feelings unnecessarily; but I 
wish you to avoid doing any thing likely to draw 
upon yourself the general observation ; it was 
wrong of you to waltz with him this morning, unless 
others had been joining in the same amusement ; 
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where there are many doing the same thing, the at- 
tention is not drawn to any particular individual ; 
but, this morning, no one could avoid seeing the 
familiarity with which you treat his grace, and 
would naturally infer from thence, that you consi- 
der him in the light of your future husband : and 
even if this were really the case, it would be much 
better and safer, that it were not quite so evident ; 
to keep the world in ignorance on this point spares 
a great deal of mortification, if any unforeseen 
event occurs to prevent such an engagement from 
taking place." 

Louise renewed her promises of being more cir- 
cumspect in future, and perhaps the vexation she 
felt at the d contre temps entrance of Sir Charles 
Freemantle, had as much effect in influencing her 
resolves, as the lecture she had just received from 
Lady Hamilton. 

In this fit of repentance, she had recourse to the 
gentle consolations of her cousin Emily. 

"Oh! Emily, — what will he think of me? — 
how cold and distant he was : and my own thought- 
less folly will be the means of exciting the contempt 
of the only man whose approbation I desire. — What 
can I do to get rid of that odious duke ?" 

" I really know not how to advise you : it would 
have been much easier three months ago, than it is 



now." 



" For heaven's sake ! what is the use of torturing 
me by saying what ought to have been done three 
months ago ? I know all that myself: the question 
is, what is best to be done now ?" 

" Dismiss him at once." 

" How can I do so, when he has nww o^&t\^ 
declared himself ?" 
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" My dear Louise, I cannot help thinking it an 
unfeeling kind of vanity that would wish to expose 
any man to the mortification of a refusal, when 
it might be avoided, by giving him to understand 
that his proposals would not be accepted." 

"It is all very fine talking, Emily, and sounds 
extremely well ; but the real fact is, men are, in 
general, such insufferable coxcombs, that if one 
endeavoured to spare their feelings in this particu- 
lar, they would very probably say, ' Don't alarm 
yourself madam — I had no intention of asking 
you.'" 

" And have they not an equally just ground of 
complaint against girls who encourage their ad- 
dresses, merely to make fools of them ?" 

"Perhaps it may be so — but since I have so 
publicly admitted the attentions of this man, I must, 
for my own credit, suffer him to make a for- 
mal proposal; 1 could not bear people to say I 
had made an unsuccessful attempt to become a 
duchess." 

" I see you are determined not to take advice, 
although you ask for it," said Emily, laughing; 
" but I think you need not fear falling under 
such an imputation, when you consider that people 
have also witnessed his devoted attention (to you. 
But, whatever may be your opinion on the subject, 
mine is, that you ought to terminate this affair as 
speedily as possible." 

Louise acquiesced in the propriety of this line of 
conduct, and anxiously awaited an opportunity of 
putting it in practice ; but it was some time ere she 
met with one, for the gentleman in question went to 
Oxford on the morning subsequent to this debate, 
from whence he did not return fat &e*erc\ fo?$*. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



Lionel Bransby had been absent longer than usual 
on one of his secret expeditions, during which time 
Mr. de Tracey was a constant visiter at Bransby 
House ; and whether it was from the favour with 
which he was regarded by Lady Caroline Gresham* 
or from any other feeling which it was difficult to 
analyse, Osselin had conceived so great a dislike 
to him, that it was impossible, even for an indif- 
ferent person, to avoid remarking the air of disdain 
which, in spite of all his efforts to the contrary, 
diffused itself over his whole demeanour, whenever 
forced into conversation with one who was, with so 
little apparent reason, an object repugnant equally 
to his eye and ear. Indeed, he seldom spoke to, 
and only looked at him, to remark, with jealous 
watchfulness, his assiduous attention to her on 
whom he himself looked with more admiration than 
was strictly warrantable, when we consider that she 
was the betrothed of another. 

Osselin had now begun to appear in public ; and 
the Bransbys, who, from their retired manner of 
living, had been thrown into some debtee ofi. 0&- 
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scurity, were now inundated with visits and cards of 
invitation : not a ball, not a rout, but they were in- 
vited ; and Osselin, naturally gay, soon found great 
pleasure, by mixing in society, where he was ever 
received with the most flattering attention. 

Vanity is inherent in us all, from the cradle to 
the tomb ; it is, in a larger or lesser degree the 
universal idol of the human heart ; and our hero 
was not so much of a philosopher as to despise the 
world's adulation, or to consider too deeply the 
source from whence that adulation sprang. 

He could not resist the blush of beauty, which 
was the instantaneous effect of his appearance in 
the ball-room ; or mark with indifference the spark- 
ling eye with which the offer of his hand was ever 
received. He danced with much elegance ; not 
with half-closed eyes, and that indolent step which 
leaves you half in doubt, whether the dancer have 
put himself in motion, or not ; nor did a too great 
degree of animation lessen the grace of his move- 
ments ; many a young heart beat quicker at his 
approach ; and many a maternal eye watched him 
with expectant eagerness. 

In all parties Osselin Vassor, and the Count de 
Leal were the most distinguished among the crowd ; 
but, although he met with, and admired many 
beauties, Osselin thought he never saw a face so 
lovely, nor a form so sylph-like, as that which had 
enchanted his imagination, and made the first im- 
pression on his heart ; not that he suspected him- 
self of being in love ; but De Tracey, who narrowly 
watched every word and look that escaped him, was 
much more enlightened on the subject ; so true it 
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is that a by-stander sees more of the game than the 
players themselves. 

Osselin was, on his part, equally observant of 
De Tracey, who, he firmly believed, was endea- 
vouring, by every art in his power, to supplant 
Lionel in the affections of his affianced bride ; and 
being unwilling to attribute his own uneasiness, on 
that account, to jealousy, he satisfied his conscience, 
by assigning it to a more magnanimous cause, and 
succeeded in persuading himself that it arose from 
a just resentment for the wrongs of the absent 
lover ; while the increasing coldness of that lover 
afforded him a degree of satisfaction not quite so 
easily accounted for ; therefore he did not embarrass 
himself, by considering what might be the probable 
cause of it. 

In most distinguished parties Osselin frequently 
met all the Arlingtons, with the exception or La- 
vinia ; who, notwithstanding her brother's utmost 
endeavours to the contrary, was still excluded from 
those circles where she would so totally have eclipsed 
her unattractive sister. 

The captain was highly incensed at seeing his fa- 
vourite, thus sacrificed to so hopeless a speculation 
as the settlement of Marian, who, he predicted, 
would always maintain a character for singularity, j 

Miss Arlington had, at first, condescended to 
notice " the star of the east," as Osselin was fre- 
quently styled ; but, on finding that she failed to 
raise either his wonder or admiration by the learned 
discourses with which she favoured him — that, in 
fact, he considered them a most intolerable bore ; 
she ceased to patronize, and affected to treat him 
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with disdain, saying, " that the only attraction 
Mr. Vassor possessed was his wealth ; for he had 
not a single rational idea, and, in point of intellect, 
was as deficient as an ouran outang. 

" Hah ! Sell wood, what good or evil genius has 
sent you here?" said Captain Arlington to the 
lieutenant, who was standing in the midst of a 
group of young men, at Lady Danvers's rout. 
Osselin Vassor heard the name, and recognised, 
with pleasure, the companion of his voyage from 
India. 

" It must be an evil genius, I suppose," said 
Sellwood, in reply to the captain ; " no good one 
would venture to lead a man into such temptation ; 
beauty is rather more plentiful here than it was in 
our settlement, hey, Vassor ?" 

" Captain Arlington would be inclined to dispute 
that point with you," replied Osselin, alluding to 
a little affair of the heart, that the gallant captain 
had been suspected of at Madras ; and the heroine 
of which was the Governor's daughter. 

" Oh ! he's not an impartial judge," replied 
Sellwood ; " Talbot was the best fellow to support 
my opinion ; I have not heard him call a woman 
handsome these last three years." 

" Ah ! that's well thought of — what have you 
done with the poor poet ? is he still in town ?" 

" No — he staid but a few days, then took his 
flight, poor fellow ! on Cupid's wings, to Derby- 
shire, where I suspect he is pining away most senti- 
mentally ; for I have heard a rumour that his love 
has played him false — Mon dieu ! who is that 
little vinegar cruet just squeezing in ? I feel an 
excruciating pain at her very asnect. — What a 
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specimen of feminine graces and soft attrac- 
tions !" 

Arlington turned round, and coloured highly, on 
perceiving his own interesting sister, Marian, look- 
ing more sour and ill-tempered than usual. Without 
making any reply, he walked up to her, and Osselin 
explained to the disconcerted Sellwood the mistake 
he had made. 

" Who in the name of all that is forbidding 
was to guess it was his sister !" he exclaimed ; and 
it is hardly likely that a man, before he makes an 
observation on any woman he sees, will think of 
enquiring who are her brothers, fathers, uncles, 
aunts, &c. : besides, I thought Arlington had more 
taste than to have such a sublime article of a 
sister as that : however, I will do the best I can 
to soften the matter :" — and he went to seek the 
captain, who received his apology with great good 
humour ; himself entertaining much the same opi- 
nion as that which his friend had so incautiously 
expressed. 

Osselin had selected a very beautiful girl for his 
partner, and had paid her a great deal of attention 
during the whole evening ; while she, conscious of 
her own charms, and fully aware that she was the 
envy of half the female part of the room, was flirt- 
ing with a gay, and rather confident air, which 
encouraged him to carry his compliments to rather 
an- extravagant length. 

" Now I insist upon your owning," said the 
young lady, " that the Indian beauties have much 
finer eyes than the English." 

" How can you expect me to give such an opi- 
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nion, when I see to the contrary," said Osselin, 
looking full in her eyes as he spoke. 

" Oh ! I find that flattery is an art which is un- 
derstood in other parts of the world, as well as in 
Europe." 

" It is flattery everywhere else — but, in speaking 
to you, it is so no longer." 

" Are these your true sentiments ?" said a voice 
on the other side of him; he turned his head 
quickly, and perceived, with astonishment and 
anger, that De Tracey was close to him. 

" I could not be aware, sir, that my conversation 
was overheard," said he, in a haughty tone. 

" Perhaps not," replied De Tracey, coolly; 
" neither are you aware of the motives which in- 
duced me to listen to it ; nevertheless, they are such 
as I can justify." 

" No motives can authorize any man to act un- 
like a gentleman ; and I desire not to be inter- 
rupted." 

De Tracey smiled at his warmth, and turned 
away; — but as soon as Osselin was disengaged 
from his fair partner, he again joined him. 

" You are rather impetuous, young gentleman ; 
but you must learn to curb your temper, particularly 
when you talk to men whose age ought to command 
the respect, at least, of one so young as you are." 

" I hope I know how to respect my superiors r 
sir, either in age or talent ; but I will resent an 
insult from whomsoever I may receive it." 

" I would have you do so ; — but let me caution 
you not to suffer an over-susceptibility to magnify 
into insults the actions that spring from a desire to 



\ 
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serve you, how discordant soever they may be to 
your feelings." 

" And in what way am I to suppose that your 
interference with my conduct can benefit me?" 

" Insomuch as I would warn you against the 
danger of giving up your mind to the intoxication 
of pleasure, which I see, with regret, you are too 
much inclined to do. Scenes like this are yet new 
to you ; and as such, possess an almost irresistible 
charm ; but ask yourself if a life spent in a conti- 
nual round of dissipation, would be pleasing to him 
who watched over your infant years, when all others 
deserted you ? 

" For God's sake ! — Is this a time — is this a 
place — to awaken such thoughts as these ? What 
do you know of my infancy, or of him you so 
unseasonably mention ? 

" But little — yet that little gives me, perhaps, 
some right to offer my advice." 

" Then, sir, allow me to say that, unless you 
make me fully aware — which I doubt your ability 
to do — that you have any right to control my actions, 
I shall certainly not listen to your advice ; and in 
return for that with which you have already fa- 
voured me, I will offer you mine not to interfere 
with any man ; particularly where his dearest affec- 
tions are concerned, and during his absence." 

" Ha ! is it so ? And pray from, what motives 
does Mr. Vassor give this sage counsel ? Are they 
purely disinterested ?" 

"Of what do you suspect me?" said Osselin, 
colouring with indignation. 

" Of nothing but what is perfectly natural — of 
loving an amiable and beautiful young ^<yo\ac&" 

K 
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him, and a tear trembled in her eye as she spoke — 
he seated himself on the sofa by her side, and asked 
the subject of her meditations. 

" They were rather melancholy," she replied, — 
" indeed, so sad, that I ought to feel grateful to 
you for having interrupted them." 

" I should have but little claim to your gratitude, 
unless I gave you food for more cheerful contem- 
plations." / 

" Your presence alone," she replied, " dissipates 
the gloom, that, in spite of the hopes your words 
often usually inspire in my bosom, will still, when 
I am left to my own reflections, depress my spirits, 
and make me inexpressibly wretched. 

" Will you never cease to doubt ?" said De Tra- 
cey, pressing the hand he still held to his lips. 

At this moment the door opened, and Lionel 
Bransby presented himself; but instead of betray- 
ing any signs of emotion or jealousy, he walked up 
to Lady Caroline, coldly enquired if she were well, 
then, bowing distantly to De Tracey, left the room. 

This chilling indifference from one who had, at 
least, the reputation of being her lover, was more 
mortifying than the keenest reproaches, and she 
could not refrain from bursting into tears. 

De Tracey regarded her for some time in silence ; 
at length he said, "Good God! how strange — 
how inexplicable it is, that there should invariably 
be, in the mind of woman, a propensity to conceal 
her thoughts and wishes. It would be as easy 
to grasp a moon-beam, as to compass the real 
sentiments of even the most candid of the female 
race. Listen to me attentively, Lady Caroline 
Gresham : what I have done, and what I intend to 
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do, is with a view to break off an engagement that 
you have led me to imagine you wish to be re- 
leased from ; my sole object is to make you 
happy — if I have misunderstood your feelings ; 
if, by my interference, 1 am leading you from, ra- 
ther than guiding you to, the path of peace, tell 
me so." 

" Oh ! no — no," she exclaimed, sobbing, — 
" you have not mistaken me ; this unhappy con- 
tract has embittered my existence for many years : 
but, alas ! you are not yet aware how strong are the 
fetters by which I am bound." 

" I know it all. — I know what the sacrifice 
must be ; but if it restore your peace, the rest is 
scarcely worth one sigh of regret. — Think not," 
be added, in a gentler tone, " that I expect one of 
your age and sex to contemplate with philosophic 
indifference, the sudden loss of a splendid fortune. 
I am not so unreasonable ; but if, to gratify me, and 
in compliance with my ardent wishes, you do sub- 
mit to this, it will be my duty, as it shall be my 
pleasure, to supply the loss. Look upon me as 
your father ; would to God I could really claim 
the title !" 

" Forgive me, Mr. De Tracey, if I seem ungrateful, 
by giving utterance to the slightest expression that 
might imply a mistrust I am far from feeling ; but, 
conscious as I am that such unbounded generosity 
is wholly unmerited by me, how could I reconcile it 
to my feelings, to throw myself on the kindness and 
protection of — pardon the term — a stranger, on 
whom I have no claim ? — Oh ! no — this must 
not, cannot be." 

*' Your hesitation is perfectly natui^X; \wX^o>ax 
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future happiness must not be destroyed by it : 
I know but of one way to lessen, and, I hope, 
to remove your objections — it is to make you ac- 
quainted with some part of my history, which I 
could have wished to delay yet a little longer — Do 
you remember your mother ?" 

" But faintly : I was only five years of age when 
she died." 

" I know it well — she was an angel — my first 
and only love ; and my affianced bride. I cannot 
tell you by what atrocious scheme she was snatched 
from me, and given to another. — Suffice it to say 
that I left her with the promise on her lip, that she 
would be mine, and mine only ; and when I next 
beheld her, she was a wife and a mother, — the 
hectic of death was on her cheek, — and the being 
I still adored — the light of my existence — was 
sinking fast into the tomb. It was thus that I saw 
her — faded, yet still beautiful — and at that in- 
terview, the remembrance of which is madness, I 
swore, — solemnly swore, to your dying parent, to 
watch over your maturer years; and, should the 
advanced age of your father leave you an orphan, 
under the protection of strangers, to consider 
myself your guardian, to watch your steps through 
youth, and guard you especially from her fate, — 
an ill-assorted marriage, which she had too much 
reason to fear, being well aware of the premature 
compact that would fetter your inclinations. I 
bound myself, by the most sacred oath, to fulfil 
this charge at any cost, even should it involve 
my life. — Now will you confide in me ? — now 
will you believe ?" 

JLady Caroline was unable to xe^W — so many 
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different and powerful emotions agitated her frame 
that she was wholly incapable of articulating a sin- 
gle word. 

" You are surprised," said De Tracey ; " I will 
leave you to compose yourself, and be assured your 
destiny is in your own hands : consider well what 
is most likely to secure your mind's repose, and 
tranquillize your heart with the consciousness that 
there is one on earth whose chief desire is to see you 
happy." 

He once more raised her hand to his lips, and 
withdrew, leaving her to recal her scattered senses, 
which had been thrown into confusion by this most 
unexpected and interesting elucidation of the pre- 
viously inexplicable anxiety he had always pro- 
fessed for her happiness. 

The mystery was now sufficiently explained, and 
she could not help rejoicing that she had, unde- 
niably, a strong claim to his protection ; but she was 
well aware that her mind was, at present, in too dis- 
turbed a state to admit of considering, coolly and 
dispassionately how far she might, with propriety, 
avail herself of it. 

These ideas but flashed across her brain ; for, at 
the same moment De Tracey quitted the room Osse- 
lin Vassor entered it. Her extreme agitation, her 
tears, and the deepened colour that tinged her 
cheeks, excited his wonder, and raised his indig- 
nation against De Tracey. 

" The villain has offended you !" he exclaimed, 
his lips quivering with rage, and his whole frame 
trembling with agitation. " By heaven ! he shall 
answer for it ! " and he was leaving the apartment 
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abruptly, when the soft voice of Lady Caroline re- 
called him. 

" Stay, Mr. Vassor ! I entreat — I command you. 
What can you mean ? and to whom do you apply 
so harsh an epithet ? If you suppose Mr. De Tra- 
cy has offended me, you are deceived — he is my 
most valued friend." 

Osselin stood before her, silent and confused : 
the sudden burst of passion was succeeded by the 
deeper and more secret pang of jealousy ; and it 
was some moments ere he could recover himself 
sufficiently to apologize for his rashness. 

" I entreat your pardon," he said, with an emo- 
tion he neither could nor did attempt to disguise ; 
" I am much too hasty ; say but that you forgive 
me. 

" Most willingly, since the fault originated in er- 
ror ; if you knew more of Mr. De Tracey, you would 
esteem and respect him." 

" I ! never! !" exclaimed Osselin, his eyes flash- 
ing fire. 

Lady Caroline was surprised, and involuntarily 
turned on him a look that seemed to enquire his 
meaning. 

" Oh ! Lady Caroline Gresham, can you expect 
me to have a friendly feeling for a man, when I 
hear you call him your most valued friend ? and 
turning away, with an air of despondency, he left 
the room, with the full conviction that De Tracey 
was the favoured lover, and that it was he who 
would break those ties which, he had affirmed, were 
not so strong but they might be dissevered. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



** Bless me !" said Lady Arlington ; " cards for a 
quadrille party from the Bransbys; what a no- 
velty ! I suppose we must go ? " 

"Go, by all means," replied Miss Marian ; it 
will be the most amusing thing in the world ; poor 
things! they will not know how to manage any 
thing of the kind. Lady Hamilton will be some- 
thing like a country parson's wife presiding at her 
first tea-party." 

Lady Arlington was looking over the cards — 
" Request the honour of Lady Arlington's company, 
&c. — Miss Arlington — Captain Arlington — Miss 
Lavinia Arlington — " 

" Lavinia !" interrupted Marian, contemptuously; 
" how very ridiculous ! I expect, by and bye, chil- 
dren of ten years old will be receiving proposals of 
marriage. Those people would make Lavinia ex- 
cessively forward, if she were suffered to be much 
with them." 

"What shall I do about it? Robert will cer- 
tainly wish her to go ; and there will \te vt&iCc&t 
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disturbance, as there was about Lady Danvers — I 
shall be heartily glad when he is gone again/' 

" I wish he would stay away altogether," said 
the gfcntle Marian — "but throw this card in the 
fire, and say nothing to either Robert or Lavinia 
about the matter," 

Her Ladyship, who seldom maintained an opinion 
in opposition to that of her daughter, not from a con- 
viction of its being erroneous, but from actual dread 
of the disagreeable consequences of Marian's ill- 
humour, acquiesced in this proposal ; and the invi- 
tation to Lavinia, on whose account, principally, 
Louise had persuaded her papa to allow her to 
give this ball, was committed to the devouring 
element by these remorseless incendiaries. 

It happened, on this very day, Lady Arlington 
received intelligence that two old maiden aunts from 
Aberdeen, whom she had long expected, had arrived 
in town ; and taken up their abode in that part of 
the world, whose name is so grating to ears polite — 
Islington. 

These ladies were too wealthy to be neglected or 
offended ; and, as Marian observed, " it was much 
fitter to hide their ignorance in those unknown re- 
gions, than to sully the polite air of St. James's with 
their broad Scottish dialect, and vulgar propensity 
to stare in at shop windows, and buy bargains." 

Every attention, however, was paid to the two 
Misses Douglass : morning visits were made to them, 
in which visiting Lavinia was permitted to share ; 
the carriage was in constant requisition to fetch 
them to dinner, and to convey them back to Is- 
lington at nine o'clock, the hour at which the good 
old ladies usually regaled themselves with thick 
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milk and biscuits, ere they betook themselves to 
their nocturnal repose. 

Nothing could induce the gay captain to join in 
what he termed " legacy hunting;" and, although 
he was sufficiently polite when he happened to meet 
the " northern antiques," his manner was entirely 
free from the over assiduity that frequently marks 
the attentions of people to their rich relations ; and 
many were the taunts levelled at him by his elder 
sister for his careless indifference to the future ad- 
vantages he might derive from a little more atten- 
tion to them. To these representations he gene- 
rally replied by a smile of ineffable contempt ; and 
once or twice he was provoked to intimate that Ma- 
rian was actuated by a sympathetic feeling, engen- 
dered by the anticipation of becoming a member of 
the unmated sisterhood. To such hints as these she 
replied, with bitterness, that her prudent foresight 
m securing friends, was in the expectation of being 
reduced, by his extravagance and unprincipled con- 
duct, to need their assistance. 

But Marian, with all her sycophancy, was no 
great favourite with her aunts, who were shrewd 
enough to perceive how little sincerity existed under 
her forced smiles, and studied solicitude. They 
soon discovered that she adopted a different man- 
ner towards them from her natural one, an error 
into which many a fawning relative is apt to fall ; 
they have not tact enough to keep up the same 
amiable air to every body, in the presence of the 
rich uncle, aunt, or cousin, whose good-will they 
would conciliate ; but they devote their exclusive 
attention to the said uncle, aunt, or cousin ; while 
they entirely neglect, and perhaps \>e\w*^ -wftv 
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rudeness to others, which naturally raises a suspi- 
cion in the mind of the party who is made the sole 
object of consideration, that the respect is paid to 
his estate, not himself ; and the consequence is, he 
leaves his money to somebody else. 

Lavinia, on the contrary, without an effort, or 
even a thought on the subject, made rapid progress 
in the affections of her aunts. Her unstudied gen- 
tleness, and the uniform respect with which she 
treated them, gained wonderfully on their hearts, 
which were not of the softest mould, rather an ad- 
vantageous circumstance, as an impression once 
made was not easily effaced. 

Robert Arlington was of opinion that it would be 
a pity not to derive some benefit from the visit of 
the Misses Douglass to the great capital — a step 
which had cost much deliberation, and was, in all pro- 
bability, the most important event that had occurred 
to them during the long course of their lives, which 
had flowed on in so unruffled a stream, that no two 
days had differed very materially from each other ; 
he therefore resolved to mark this memorable cir- 
cumstance by " une petite espieglerie," with which 
he intended to favour his mamma and sister. 

Miss Marian Arlington had supposed that, in . 
burning the card that invited her sister to Bransby- 
house, she had effectually got rid of the disagree- 
able fear of being compelled to enter a ball-room 
with the tall and graceful Lavinia by her side ; but 
the captain had learnt, through another channel, 
that his pretty sister was invited, and, suspecting 
how the case really stood, determined to punish 
Marian, and take Lavinia with him. 

Accordingly, on the morning of the ball he took 
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possession of a note written by Miss Douglas ; and 
imitating the hand so exactly, that it would have 
been almost impossible for even that lady herself 
to discover the deception, he manufactured a short 
epistle, in the true Scottish style, desiring Lady Ar- 
lington and Miss Marian to go to them without de- 
lay, as poor sister Jeannie was taken suddenly and 
alarmingly ill, and intended to make her will that 
very night. 

The plot was so well contrived, that the note 
reached Brook-street just at the moment when Ma- 
rian's head was submitted to the management of 
Monsieur Jasmin, a friseur of the first eminence, 
newly imported from the " rue St. Honored" 

With a visage that would have rendered the 
three furies beautiful by comparison, Marian pe- 
rused the note ; disappointment and rage distorted 
every feature ; but the necessity of the case admit- 
ted of no alternative ; the poor friseur with a most 
rueful countenance, and doling out " Ah ! mon 
dieu ! quel dommage !" at every pin that he reluct- 
antly displaced, pulled down the fabrick he had, in 
all the pride of his heart, beheld rising to an enor- 
mous height beneath his magic touch. Had Ra- 
phael been compelled to destroy, with his own 
hand, his chef-d'oeuvre, at the very moment of its 
completion, he could not have felt more horror than 
did le pauvre Jasmin, at being thus obliged to de- 
capitate his own work. 

AH the mortifying alterations in the costume for 
the evening being effected, Captain Arlington had 
the pleasure of seeing the two ladies depart on this 
unprofitable expedition. 

The moment the carriage was fairly oK, wA.. ^\& 
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door closed, he flew up to his sister's apartment, 
and found her quietly preparing to retire for the 
night. 

" Now, Lavinia, put on your finery with all des- 
patch, and come with me !" 

" What do you mean, my dear Robert V 9 

The captain explained, in a few words, the arri- 
val of the note, but not the manner in which it had 
been sent, which had thus altered the arrange- 
ments for the evening; and he again urged Lavinia 
to prepare quickly to accompany him. 

" Poor aunt !" said she, " I hope she will not 
die." 

" There is no time to think of that now, — besides, 
she will not die, I dare say — so, my dear little sis- 
ter, dress yourself with all possible speed, and come 
with me to Grosvenor Square." 

" But how can I go, Robert ? it is impossible ; I 
am not invited." 

" But you are invited ; so make yourself perfect- 
ly easy on that point : the fact is, Lavinia, Marian 
was afraid of being eclipsed by you, and, therefore, 
left you in the dark on the subject ; but I have 
been enlightened; and moreover, have given my 
word to Miss Bransby that you shall be there." 

" How kind of Miss Bransby — and how good 
of you, dear brother; but if mamma and Marian 
had not been sent for to Miss Douglass, should I 
have gone ?" 

" Yes — yes — I would have managed it some- 
how : there, make haste, that's a good girl ; don't 
stand asking a thousand questions, and making all 
sorts of objections." 

"If you think mamma will not be very, very 
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angry/' said Lavinia, whose ardent desire to go, 
almost overcame her fear of the consequences. 

" She cannot be angry, love, at your going with 
me ; I am your brother, and, surely have a right to 
take you where I please ; a far greater right than 
Marian has to prevent you from going. Why, 
what a silly girl you are ! how you tremble ! have 
more courage — if there is any fault, I am the guil- 
ty person ; all the blame will fall on me, not you. 
Besides, I have a right to your obedience, and I 
insist upon your going." 

How easy is it to reason ourselves into a belief of 
what we wish, and Lavinia was, in a few moments, 
perfectly convinced that it was her duty to submit 
to the will of her elder brother ; and the new-born 
spirit that had animated her since she had been en- 
couraged by his affection, inspired her with a just 
indignation at the meanness and duplicity of Ma- 
rian, which made her less scrupulous of acting in 
opposition to her, while she had her brother to sup- 
port her in it. 

Wholly occupied with the delightful anticipation 
of seeing and dancing with her lover, Lavinia 
began to arrange her toilette, which, always simple, 
did not occupy much time, and the captain, who 
was anxious to carry off his prize before the return 
of the enemy, hurried her as much as possible. 

In the mean time the legacy-hunters were pur- 
suing their journey towards Islington. It was not 
Marian said, that she was sorry the old figure was 
dying, but it was so provoking to happen just on 
that evening, when she wanted to see how awk- 
wardly the Bransbys would manage their soiree. 

Indulging in all these amiable iegie\&,\5as^\«w^- 
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ed the place of destination ; but, what was their 
astonishment at finding the two old ladies quietly 
seated to the peaceful enjoyment of thick milk and 
its accompaniments. 

It was necessary to give an explanation of this 
late visit ; the letter was produced, and disowned 
by the wondering fair whose name was figuring so 
deceitfully at the bottom of it ; and various, and 
manifold were the conjectures relative to the writer 
and his probable motives. 

One of the sapient dames was of opinion that 
London, being an unco* wicked place, some evil- 
disposed ruffian had inveigled them into making 
this nocturnal sally, intending to waylay and per- 
haps murder them on their return. 

But there was one thing, which had not escaped 
the observation of the sisters, viz. the ill concealed 
chagrin of both mother and daughter, when they 
beheld Miss Jeanie Douglass in perfect health and 
spirits, instead of being on the point of quitting 
this world. 

In vain they protested their excessive joy at the 
falsity of the distressing intelligence they had re- 
ceived ; the blank looks at the moment of making 
this discovery had been too visible, ever to be ef- 
faced from memories, exceedingly tenacious on such 
points as these; and no subsequent qualification 
had sufficient power to nullify the impression. 

Being aware they were trespassing on the hours 
generally devoted to Somnus, the mortified visiters 
took their leave ; and, during the ride home, dis- 
cussed, at length, the extraordinary deception that 
had been practised upon them ; but, although they 
racked their brains for all the probable, and im- 
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probable motives that could actuate the perpetrator 
of it, not the most remote idea of the real truth 
flashed across the mind of either lady. 

At length they arrived, once more, in Brook 
Street, and as it was not yet very late, Marian pro- 
posed that they should dress immediately, and keep 
their engagement. 

They made no enquiries for Lavinia, not once 
doubting that she was peacefully slumbering upon 
her downy pillow ; and the servants, being well 
aware that she had taken flight unkown to her 
mamma, said nothing about it, thinking she would 
return as secretly as she had made her exit, and 
never dreaming that she was gone to the very place 
whither their mistress was about to follow. 

Monsieur Jasmin was recalled, the ladies were 
soon ready, and at a quarter before eleven they 
were set down, after this mortifying adventure, at 
the door of Bransby House. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



The approaching ball at Bransby House had been 
a general topic of conversation, as being so utterly 
foreign to the habits of the family ; and the unin- 
vited, especially, had elevated their nasal organ to 
the highest possible degree of altitude, and won- 
dered " who would think of going to such a thing." 

But the respectable head of that house was too 
careless of the opinion of those into whose exclu- 
sive circle he had never desired to intrude, to be 
led, by absurd example, into a violation of those 
rules of common sense he had laid down as guides 
for his* conduct on all occasions. 

Hence it was that many of the guests were an- 
noyed on their arrival, by finding that they had 
absolutely elbow-room ; that instead of being 
crushed, almost to death, they were able to walk 
about without the slightest inconvenience ; not a 
single individual was precipitated over the banisters ; 
and nobody returned to their carriages, fatigued 
and heated, after having, with difficulty, penetrated 
as far as the first landing. Lord Bransby had, in 
fact, issued cards for no greatet ^vwwvber than his 
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rooms would hold ; and the usual crowding and 
consequent disorder, was entirely prevented by this 
monstrous breach of the rules of " ton." But if, 
by such measures, the earl avoided Charybdis, nei- 
ther did he, by going into the other extreme, run 
into Scylla ; and the assembly which graced Bransby 
House was far from realizing Miss Arlington's ill- 
natured prophecies. Nothing could be more select 
and well conducted, yet more completely sans pre- 
tensions. 

What a pity that comfort does not become 
fashionable ! Poor comfort ! — she has, in spite 
of her merits, been forcibly expelled from the cir- 
cles of the great, and compelled to revolve only 
among the lesser planets that compose the mid- 
dling classes of society : — and who would not 
rather belong to the sphere that is blessed and 
graced by her presence, than inhabit those loftier 
but far less happy regions from which she is ba- 
nished ? 

Osselin was, as usual, an object of more than 
ordinary attraction to the many fair ones to whom 
his wealth and person had been pointed out by 
prudent mammas as a prize worth winning. But it 
was in vain the black eye shot forth its lightning, 
or the blue orb its sunbeam ; neither the fiery flash 
of the one, nor the warm and tender glance of the 
other, were heeded by him on whom they darted 
their rays. 

Even the beautiful flirt, who had so successfully 
exercised the power of her brilliant orbs on a former 
occasion, tried all their fascination uselessly now. 
His eyes, his heart, his whole soul, were occupied 
with one only object — an object that ^^& \re&a\sk- 

1.2 
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ing inexpressibly dear, by its own loveliness, and 
the apparent impossibility of its attainment: yet 
still dearer by being viewed through the mediums 
of hope and jealousy, two of the most powerful 
agents in the train of the archer-god. 

The lady of his love looked more than usually 
lovely ; her beautiful ringlets, deprived for a time 
of their accustomed liberty, were now fashionably 
arranged, and ornamented with a profusion of white 
plumes, that fell gracefully over her neck, and 
shaded, though they could not conceal, her trans- 
cendant beauty. 

" Strange !" said Osselin to himself, " that he 
who might call her his own, can look upon her 
charms with an indifferent eye" — as he observed, 
with mingled wonder and satisfaction, the listless- 
ness with which Lionel offered his hand, and placed 
himself by her side in a quadrille ; while the few 
observations he addressed to her, were made with 
that look of abstraction which indicates that the 
words uttered are a mere mechanical operation of 
the tongue, unaccompanied by any corresponding 
feeling of the heart ; and the faint smile and air of 
vacancy with which such observations were an- 
swered, gave evident token that the mind of her to 
whom they were addressed received them with the 
frozen feelings of indifference. 

Yet were there but two individuals in the room 
by whom these visible signs of mutual coldness were 
observed ; and those two, although from very dif- 
ferent motives, were equally interested in marking 
intently the slightest actions that could evince their 
sentiments with regard to each other : while the 
rest of the group, occupied \yy \Jtaix owa. manoeuvres, 
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felt little interest in the fate of two beings, who, 
destined for each other, afforded no matter for spe- 
culation to the disengaged of either sex. Osselin 
would have been happy in the conviction that the 
ties were not indissoluble, by which Lionel was 
bound to his affianced bride ; and the words, so 
confidently uttered by De Tracey, rang incessantly 
in his ear ; but the hopes they inspired were as 
constantly chilled, by a suspicion that he, who knew 
her sentiments so well, must himself be a secret and 
favoured lover. This idea was insupportable ; yet 
why else, in the absence of Lionel, was De Tracey 
constantly by her side ? why, when listening to 
him, did her cheek glow with animation, and her 
eye turn to his with an expression so different from 
the cold look with which she endured, rather than 
received, the forced attentions of him to whom she 
was betrothed. 

" What have you done with the prince of blue 
devils ?" said Sellwood to Major Dufforth. 

" Left him to sup with his subjects :" replied 
the major ; "I tried to persuade him to dismiss 
them, and come with me to night ; but he is the 
most determined uncomfortable fellow that ever 
grumbled through the seven ages." 

" Seven ! the deuce take me, but he'll arrive at 
the ' shrill pipe and shrunk shank/ full two seasons 
before his time — who is that pretty girl just coming 
in with Arlington ? 

" His youngest sister." 

" By heavens ! I thought he had more taste than 
to confine his fraternity to the little crab-apple I 
saw one night, whose aspect I can never think upon , 
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without a corresponding acidity of visage : I must 
be introduced to that angelic creature." 

Lavinia had just entered the room, leaning on 
her brother's arm, and as the appearance of a new 
beauty is certain to create a sensation, where all 
delights are so abundant, that every pleasure loses 
its attraction except that of novelty, the general 
gaze was, in an instant, drawn towards the timid 
girl, who trembled and blushed at finding herself 
the object of universal attention. 

" Courage ! ma belle ;" whispered the captain, 
leading her towards Lady Hamilton, by whom she 
was received with distinguished marks of kindness ; 
but, had that good lady been aware of the clan- 
destine manner in which her introduction had been 
effected ; it is more than probable that her strict 
ideas of filial duty would have diminished, in a 
considerable degree, the cordiality of her reception. 

With Louise it was toute autre chose ; nothing 
would have delighted her more than to have been a 
principal actor in the ruse de guerre 9 so success- 
fully practised by the gallant captain. 

The Count De Leal, whose anxiety until this 
moment had been beyond all possibility of conceal- 
ment, was inexpressibly happy ; and he obtained, 
without much difficulty, Lavinia's promise to dance 
with him only ; a promise overheard by Sellwood 
with great discomfiture, as he pronounced her to 
be by far the finest girl he had seen in England. 

But, alas ! happiness stands ever on a basis of 
sand ; a sigh is sufficient to blow it into air, and 
poor Lavinia was destined to prove its transient 
nature. In the midst of the most charming gal- 
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lopade that had ever given animation to her eyes, 
and motion to her feet, (for all preceeding ones had 
been performed with a less interesting partner, and 
under the superintending eye of Monsieur D'Eg- 
ville,) her cheek suddenly lost its colour, her eyes 
were cast down in confusion, and she began to per- 
form such extraordinary and irregular evolutions 
in the figure, that several young 'ladies, tossing 
their heads, declared they were quite dSrangees ; 
while not one of them was so completely derangee 
as the fair ' coupable,* who had caused all the dis- 
order. 

The voice of the " Bottle Imp" issuing from its 
small transparent prison, never sounded half so 
terrible to its unlucky possessor, as did the discor- 
dant note of Marian Arlington, jarring on the ear 
of her ill-fated sister, whose utter dismay occa- 
sioned all the mistakes that had occurred in the 
dance ; while her mamma and Marian were so 
completely petrified at the stunning apparition, 
whose reality they almost doubted, that they seemed 
lost to all other surrounding objects. 
■ In the countenance of Marian, ten thousand de- 
mons appeared to be uniting their forces, to crush 
the unfortunate offender with a single glance ; and 
her rage being too violent for concealment, Lady 
Arlington, fearing an expose, whispered to Marian 
to feign a sudden indisposition, which hint was im- 
mediately acted upon, and a violent hysteric fit 
was played off in tolerable style ; and if it failed to 
excite uneasiness, it at least served as an excuse to 
quit the room ; therefore Lady Arlington, making 
a hurried apology to the lady of the mansion, and 
desiring Lavinia to follow her, ordered. Vet sax- 
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riage. It was in vain the captain remonstrated ; 
in vain he offered to escort Marian home himself; 
her ladyship was resolute, and the sorrowful Lavinia 
was compelled to obey ; while her brother, fearing 
to expose her, alone and unprotected, to ' the pelt- 
ing of the pitiless storm/ which he saw she dreaded 
by the imploring glance she cast towards him, 
jumped into the carriage after her, cursing in his 
heart the malicious affectation that had deprived his 
favorite of so much gratification. 

Nothing could exceed the disappointment of the 
count at this abrupt and unexpected termination of 
the felicity he had promised himself ; and finding a 
melancholy satisfaction in keeping his engagement 
to dance only with Lavinia, he deserted the ball- 
room, and joined an ecarte party : but had he been 
even more deeply dejected than he was, he could 
not have resisted an inclination to risibility, on 
casting his eye over the figure of Miss Moreland, 
who, befeathered and beflowered from the " alpha" 
to the " omega" of her person, and bedecked with 
a superabundance of jewels, seemed so perfectly 
satisfied with herself, and with the effect she pro- 
duced, as to afford a curious contrast to those who, 
really possessing the power of charming, shrunk 
with timid bashfulness from the admiration that 
was " won unsought." 

In the adoption of this shining costume, *Miss 
Moreland was, perhaps, influenced by the desire of 
electing a successor to Mr. Augustus Clayton, who 
departed, not this life — but this lady, some two 
months back. Oft'times, indeed, hope whispered 
that he might, like " Lara," return, after a tempo- 
rary self -exile, and charm her ear with tales of 
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other times; but as these expectations had no 
foundation, but in her own sanguine imagination, 
and as Time, that sole discoverer of perpetual mo- 
tion, still kept on with the same rapid pace, she 
philosophically determined not to sacrifice the 
chance of a present good, to the delusive hopes 
that were at best " que de batir des chateaux en 
Espagne ;" and had therefore, this evening, put all 
her charms, namely, her feathers, flowers, and 
jewels, in requisition. 

Major Dufforth was quickly aware of this little 
foiblesse on the part of the lady, and not being 
" distrait " by any " egaremens du coeur " he con- 
sidered himself at liberty to pursue what he termed 
fair game ; and overwhelmed her with the most 
extravagant flattery. Anxious to exhibit her con- 
quest, she soon left the card -table, and leaned 
with a languishing air, on the major's arm, flirting 
her fan, and looking out at all corners of her eyes, 
to assure herself that the devotion of this new and 
brilliant admirer excited its proper degree of envy. 

Louise, a little chagrined at the absence of Sir 
Charles Freemantle, had purposely surrounded 
herself with a train of devotees, to avoid the assi- 
duities of the duke, who was excessively astonished 
to find himself unnoticed : but the idea certainly 
never occurred to his grace's imperturbable brain, 
that her " nonchalance" was attributable to any de- 
ficiency of merit or attraction in his own most noble 
person. He offered his hand — she was engaged ; 
his arm — it was not accepted ; at length, piqued 
at these petty refusals, he came to the important 
determination of making an offer that could not be 
rejected; and he did so with a auT^mVvm s» *& 
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self-satisfaction, that seemed to say — " how happy 
she must be;*' — but, what was his astonishment' 
his utter incapability of believing that his auricular 
faculties were in right order, when the young lady 
most unequivocally declined the proffered honour. 

" Really, Miss Bransby," said his grace, ar- 
ranging a stray curl which, by the friendly aid of a 
mirror, he perceived had wandered from its proper 
destination, immediately over his left eyebrow ; — 
" Ton my soul ! madam, this is most extraordi- 
nary ; I imagined, positively, that you understood 
long ago — in fact — I cannot believe you seriously 
intend to refuse my proposal." 

" I assure your grace, I am quite serious ;" re- 
plied Louise. "lam sorry if my conduct has ever 
been such as to lead you into any error with regard 
to my sentiments ; but this explanation will prevent 
the possibility of so great a mistake again occur- 
ring. 

" Upon my honour ! madam, I'm not very much 
chagrined at the result of this eclaircissement ; for 
egad ! I'm never sure of my own mind for long to- 
gether." So saying, with a careless bow, he left her ; 
and, during the remainder of the evening, bestowed 
his gracious smiles on the beautiful flirt, which 
consoled her, in some measure, for the inattention 
of Osselin Vassor — at the same time that it con- 
vinced Louise his grace had not sustained a very 
severe shock from her unexpected refusal. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



" Now, Emily, prepare your ears to listen to a tale 
of woe ! " said Louise, a few mornings after the ball. 
— " What a pity papa was not bred up to the bar, 
and from thence mounted on to the bench : whereas, 
by a most impolitic stroke of fortune, the world is 
only favoured with a tranquil aristocrat, instead of 
a most potent judge." 

" What has happened," said Emily, to produce 
this wonderful discovery ? " 

" No less than that I can, in my own proper per- 
son, testify his lordship's fitness for the honours of 
the black cap and terrifying wig — but, in order to 
be more comprehensible, I will give you a full, 
true, and particular account of all that has occurred 
to me within the last two hours, which, I assure you, 
has been a most eventful period. In the first place, 
I have been put upon my trial, on a charge of hav- 
ing, maliciously and deliberately, refused an offer 
of marriage from the Duke of Belltown — Lord 
Bransby on the bench ; Lionel sole juryman — wit- 
ness, Lady Hamilton. After a most patient hear- 
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ing, I, the prisoner, was unanimously condemned) 
but recommended to mercy, and finally dismissed 
with a suitable admonition from all the parties in 
court assembled, mixed with a few observations 
on the folly of putting the finishing stroke to all 
hopes of a ducal coronet, without very good and 
sufficient cause ; and a little wholesome advice with 
regard to future conduct, as regards all dukes, 
lords, baronets, or gentlemen commoners in per- 
spective. The trial occupied one hour and five 
minutes ; after which I received a visit from Cap- 
tain Arlington, who discoursed in a style sounding 
very like an approaching second edition of the 
duke. The captain's arguments, however, would 
probably have met with more attention from me 
than they did, had not my eye accidentally met 
this paragraph in a newspaper which lay on the 
table, and which has driven even my recent ordeal 
very much out of my memory. 

Emily took the paper from her hand, and read : 
" C. F. is on the point of leaving town ; he once 
more solicits a renewal of correspondence, or at 
least, one word to afford a hope that it is not dis- 
continued for ever." 

" I sincerely hope, Louise, you do not intend to 
comply with this request." 

" Indubitably, my dear ; hope, they tell us, is 
the greatest blessing mankind can enjoy. Would 
you, then, have me so lost to all charitable feeling, 
as not to dispense so great a benefit whenever it is 
in my power so to do ? Oh ! Emily, I am quite 
shocked at the hardness of your heart ! — * Nay, 
never shake thy curly locks at me — he cannot say 
I did it." 
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" Dearest Louise, I fear you are trifling away any 
prospect of future happiness by this want of reflec- 
tion." 

" And, dearest Emily, what end would it answer 
to be perpetually buried in thought ? a living 
death far more horrible than a real state of ob- 
livion. 1 never was made for thinking seriously, 
and I would not exchange my giddy brains for the 
wisest head in the universe — so now good bye — 
for I am going to write to Sir Charles Freeman tie. 

• To Sir Charles Freemantle, Bart. 
Can Sir Charles Freemantle with truth affirm, 
that he has abandoned any of those unjust preju- 
dices that he has so. long and so unreasonably 
entertained ? Can he say that he has taken any 
means of ascertaining whether those prejudices are 
well or ill founded ? Let him ask his own con- 
science, and it will unhesitatingly answer — " No. 9 * 
His correspondent was induced, by fancying she 
perceived certain estimable traits that counter- 
balanced his failings, to endeavour to convert him 
into a social being, and persuade him to abandon 
the preposterous character of a misanthrope, so 
ill suited to his age and good looks ; but having 
failed in the attempt, can he wonder — ought he to 
be surprised — that she should discontinue her un- 
succesful efforts ? Besides, does Sir Charles Free- 
mantle suppose, that by walking discontentedly 
round a ball-room, or looking mournfully, like the 
knight of the rueful countenance, at every female 
face in a theatre, he shall discover his errors with 
regard to the mental qualities of the sex ? And he 
must remember this was the pnncv^i \wmX <a*v 
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which she wished him to convince his own judg- 
ment that he had been mistaken. But while Sir 
Charles Freemantle contents himself with drawing 
his conclusions from the very superficial view he 
takes of the subject, he will never arrive at a 
more satisfactory result ; and as long as he persists 
in cherishing such illiberal ideas his correspondent 
must remain unknown. She also is on the eve of 
leaving town ; but if she perceives any disposition, 
on the part of Sir Charles Freemantle to adopt a 
more generous mode of thinking, her communi- 
cations may probably reach even the groves of Myr- 
tlewood ; for she has little fairy messengers that 
are ever on the alert to convey to her his thoughts, 
words and actions, and by these her future conduct 
will be regulated. 

Major Dufforth and Lieutenant Sellwood were 
dining with Sir Charles Freemantle at Batt's, when 
he received the above letter. Having hastily 
glanced over its contents, he put it into his pocket, 
while the sudden alteration of his countenance was 
sufficiently indicative of the agreeable nature of the 
communication he had received. 

« Aha !*' said Sellwood, " I begin to suspect 
that even the philosophical Sir Charles is not proof 
against the exhilarating effects of a few lines, ex- 
quisitely touched off, on the finest pink, perfumed, 
neatly folded, and sealed with two doves. The 
inspiration of champagne is nothing to it." 

" Give me the champagne," said Dufforth, " and 
let who will take the pink paper and doves — 
there's too much of the milk and water in them 
for me. " 
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" Milk and water !" exclaimed Sell wood — "it 
gives me the blues to think of it ; — for heaven's 
sake, push the bottle this way, Sir Charles — 
here's the lady of the doves. But, to change 
the subject; do you really and positively go to- 
morrow ?" 

" Decidedly," replied the major, " unless Free- 
mantle has altered his mind, since the arrival of 
the two doves." 

" Not I, indeed," said the baronet, " nothing 
would induce me to postpone for a single day, the 
pleasure of returning to Myrtlewood ; particularly 
now, when the presence of Talbot will renew, in 
memory at least, those days I shall never cease to 
remember with regret." 

" It will only be in memory, I expect ;" replied 
Dufforth, " for he is most confoundedly altered ; 
and his presence will, I'm afraid, do any thing but 
enliven us ; his body has arrived safe in England, 
but there's not the slightest trace remaining of the 
soul that used to inhabit it." 

" It must have been lost on the voyage out 
then," said Sellwood, " for he never brought one to 
India with him : the young subalterns at Madras, 
always called him ' the love sick poet,' and some 
of the ladies distinguished him by the more refined 
appellation of Petrarch." 

" Petrarch ! ha ! ha ! ha ! he always had a lit- 
tle touch of the bard about him ; I detected him 
myself once, in the very fact of a sonnet ; poor 
Petrarch ! and so, you sail in October ?" 

" We expect so, but I shall contrive, if possible, 
to get a week's shooting with you before I go ; and, 
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with Sir Charles's permission, intend to make 
Myrtlewood my head quarters." 

" You had better domesticate yourself with me, 
at May's Hill," said the major, " for my friend 
there, is a miserable shot, and he might think proper 
to make game of you ; his discrimination between 
pheasant and peasant is, I assure you, extremely 
vague." 

" Sport of that kind he might perhaps find some- 
what dangerous ;" said the baronet, laughing, " but 
if you are not afraid of standing fire, Lieutenant 
Sell wood, I hope you will find more than a week 
to spend in Derbyshire." 

It will depend upon the vessel's sailing, which it 
positively announced, at present, for the beginning 
of October ; but if her departure should be delayed 
till the end of the month, I shall perhaps be able 
to get off for a longer time." 

" Do you mean to take out a wife with you ?" 

" Would you carry ice to the North Pole ? or 
sand to the Arabian desert ? Wives are as plentiful 
now, on the shores of the Bay of Bengal, as stars 
on a frosty night. Besides, I intend to be promoted 
two degrees, at least, before I entangle myself in 
the nets of matrimony. Apropos, major, you were 
offering up your adorations to — no — that expres- 
sion won't suit the idol's dimensions — showering 
down your adoration upon one of the finest speci- 
mens of antiquity that ever came within the con- 
templation of man." 

" A real antique," replied Dufforth, " and a 
unique, too ; would she not be a valuable commo- 
dity to export to the oriental regions ?" 
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" Oh, by heavens ! no — antiques won't go down 
there — Swan River is her only chance ; unless you 
mean to do the agreeable yourself, and marry her." 

" I shall see how she gets on with her dancing ; 
for I understand that, upon the strength of a hint 
I gave about a graceful form, or something of that 
sort, she has engaged a master of the Terpsichorean 
art." 

" I wonder you can find amusement in drawing 
out such follies," said Sir Charles ; " to me there 
is something so .unnatural in witnessing such ridi- 
culous propensities in age, that it makes me melan- 
choly ; for I consider it as much an infirmity as 
madness, and equally deserving of pity!" 

" You are the cleverest fellow in the world at 
discovering causes for melancholy; had you not 
better give the pink billet a second perusal ? 
for it had a most desirable effect just now : upon 
my soul ! I think I have hit upon the true cause of 
your delicate feelings touching the antique; — 
you are carrying on a little amatory correspondence 
yourself in that quarter." 

The baronet laughed heartily, — as the possibility 
of this being really the case occurred to his mind ; 
while Dufforth gravely bade him beware of the fate 
of Augustus Clayton. 

It was late when the friends separated, and the 
pink billet, aided very powerfully by the cham- 
pagne, soon threw around Sir Charles the magic 
curtain of Morpheus, whose phantasmagoria pre- 
sented in a thousand shapes, his unknown corres- 
pondent at one time blooming as Hebe, and smiling 
sweetly upon him ; then assuming the form of poor 
Miss Moreland dancing around turn. m\k *. y^ 
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in one hand and pink paper in the other. What 
with the visions and the wine, the baronet arose 
in the morning, with a violent head -ache, which 
very much excited the sympathy of the major, 
probably because he, also, was suffering under a 
similar malady, which induced him, most kindly, 
to prescribe an immediate application of soda- 
water ; he himself, contrary to all known rules of 
the faculty, taking a dose of his own medicine; 
after which, the two friends, with all the usual ac- 
companiments of post-boys, servants, portmanteaus, 
&c, were, in a few hours, far on the road to Der- 
byshire. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



Nothing is more easy than to magnify a trifling 
contre-temps into a serious misfortune, by suf- 
fering the mind to dwell upon, and place it in 
every possible point of view, each assuming a 
darker shade than the former. It is the common 
fault of a vivid imagination to exaggerate either 
good or evil ; and the poor Count de Leal had 
brooded over the desagremens of the ball, until 
he had wound himself up into a belief that he was 
the most miserable of 'the miserable ; and after 
having duly persuaded himself of this most com- 
fortable fact, and finding the further keeping of so 
interesting a secret the worst of agonies, he com- 
municated the untranquil state of his feelings to 
Osselin Vassor, who advised him to terminate his 
anxiety at once by calling in Brook-street, and en- 
deavouring to learn what evil consequences La- 
vinia had suffered from her self-emancipation on 
that unlucky evening, all the attendant circum- 
stances of which Louise had heard from the cap-, 
tain and communicated to the count. 

" If you fear boldly to face the ec&m^ " «&&. 
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Osselin, " I will call on the captain, and take you 
with me : he is out of town — but we are not 
obliged to know that." 

" Where ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be wise;" 
and therefore, with a full determination not to be 
guilty of this folly, they walked up to Brook- 
street, hoping chance might for once favour them. 

Within a very short distance of Lady Arlington's 
residence, a travelling carriage and four, having all 
the appearance of being destined to perform a long 
journey, quickly passed the count and Osselin, 
who both, from the transient glimpse they obtained 
of its interior, were almost convinced they had be- 
held Lavinia herself apparently bathed in tears ; 
but, as the rapid motion of the vehicle rendered it 
impossible to be certain of her identity, and pre- 
vented them from seeing whether the females who 
accompanied her bore any resemblance to Lady 
Arlington and Marian, they hastened, on the wings 
of impatience, to the house, where the closed win- 
dow-shutters confirmed their fears. A thundering 
rap at the door brought to light a little elderly 
woman, who, in reply to the first interrogation, 
said that the family were all gone out of town. 

What can be more completely chilling, when 
one has knocked at a door in the full expectation 
of being, in a few moments, surrounded by fa- 
miliar faces, greeted by the voices of those we 
love, to be stopped at the threshold by these un- 
welcome sounds — " All gone out of town, sir." 
How we linger upon the steps ; ask another ques- 
tion, as if we expected the next answer to tell a 
different tale ; — with what a disconcerted air we 
turn away, and listen to t\ve comfortless, hope- 
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extinguishing sound of the closing door; — how 
different are the unwilling steps, and disappointed 
countenance with which we retrace our way, from 
the brisk tread and smiling looks that were con- 
spicuous as we tripped up to the door and gave 
the customary notice of approach. But on the 
present occasion the unfortunate lover was deter- 
mined not to quit the portal of the deserted man- 
sion without obtaining some information respecting 
the intended destination of his lost treasure ; but 
this appeared no easy task — for nothing is more 
unvanquishable than the obstinacy of an ignorant 
old woman ; and in this case it seemed to be a de- 
cided forlorn hope to gain any light upon the sub? 
ject. The old dame was resolved to maintain her 
firmness of character, and withstood all the va- 
rious tones of entreaty, command and menace, 
with which she was interrogated. " They might 
be gone to France for any thing she knew ; — they 
might be away two months, or three, or longer — 
it was impossible to say." That old woman had 
certainly never been in love. 

The count was almost distracted ; he began to, 
perceive that Lady Arlington and her eldest daugh* 
ter had taken advantage of the captain's absence 
to convey Lavinia to a distance ; perhaps to the 
dreaded old aunt's in Scotland, whither he re- 
solved to follow her, if he could by any means dis- 
cover to what part of ' the land o' cakes ' she was 
transported. But the difficulty was that her lady- 
ship had relations in so many, and such distant 
parts of that country, that the pursuit was as hope- 
less as to seek a man in London, with no other 
clue than that his name is Smith, 
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At length a little golden influence, the unlimited 
power of which is a convincing proof that the pre- 
sent is ' the golden age/ prevailed on the ancient 
to make known that the travellers were gone direct 
to Edinburgh ; that Lavinia had been kept in ig- 
norance of the intended journey till within a few 
hours of their departure, and even then was not 
informed to what part of the world they purposed 
directing their course. 

This was sufficient for the lover, whose resolution 
was immediately taken. But the enterprise was 
daring, and could scarcely be achieved alone ; nor 
was it long ere that difficulty was removed ; for 
Osselin, with his natural warmth and impetuosity, 
proffered his company and assistance, which the 
count accepted with transport, hoping every thing 
from the aid of so powerful an auxiliary. 

As much depended on speed, preparation was 
dispensed with. A carriage and four was instantly 
engaged ; Osselin having just thought enough to 
forward the following note to Bransby House, 
while the count was delaying every body con- 
cerned in getting ready for their journey, by en- 
deavouring to hasten them. 

" My Lord, 
" The Count de Leal and myself are going out of 
town for a few days ; the cause was unexpected, 
and shall be explained on our return. Trusting to 
your usual goodness to excuse this abrupt depar- 
ture. I am, my lord, 

" Your most obedient, 

" Osselin Vassor.* 
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The same messenger had orders to desire the 
count's valet to pack up secretly a small portman- 
teau, and accompany him with all possible speed. 
These commissions executed, our two knight-errants 
were, in less than an hour, on that celebrated high- 
road, which has conducted some few, perhaps, to 
happiness — but by far the greater number to 
misery. 

Inconsiderate of all the consequences that might 
attend this imprudent step, the rash adventurers 
thought only of recovering the prize, whose value 
was more than doubled, by the difficulty of regain- 
ing it. In Scotland the count knew he might be 
united to the object of his adoration ; and, could 
he once persuade her to this measure, he was con- 
tent to trust to Providence for the rest. Lord 
Bransby was kind, and might easily effect a recon- 
ciliation with his father ; and for Lavinia, he was 
sure she must be happy in being released from the 
tyranny of her present guardians, whose anger, 
when she was beyond the reach of its effects, would 
signify but little ; and he knew Captain Arlington 
too well to dread anything from resentment in that 
quarter, as he would be much more likely to regard 
the whole as a capital joke, than resent it as an 
injury. Thus he reasoned — if that may be called 
reasoning which is a mere attempt to find specious 
causes why a thing may be right, which trouble- 
some conscience opines is notoriously wrong. 

On stopping at Bar net to change horses, the 
young men were more surprised than pleased, at 
seeing Mr. De Tracey, who had just ridden up to 
the door of the inn ; and their vexation at this un- 
expected rencontre was not lessened) ^l&n. iJaaS. 
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gentleman, alighting from his horse, approached, 
with an air that indicated the meeting was not 
entirely accidental on his part, and requested 
a few moments' conversation in a private apart- 
ment. 

" What you have to say, may as well be commu- 
nicated here, sir," said Osselin, haughtily ; while 
the count, with an impatient look, awaited the re- 
sult of this unwelcome interruption. 

" To you, young gentleman," said De Tracey, 
addressing himself to the count, " I shall only de- 
liver the message I am charged with from Lord 
Bransby, who, considering himself as standing in 
the place of your father, while you are under his 
protection, requires to know why you have left 
town so suddenly and mysteriously, for an indefi- 
nite time, without thinking proper to mention the 
cause. It should seem an affair of some moment 
to require such a prompt departure, that it would 
not admit of so short a delay as would have been 
sufficient to make his lordship acquainted with it. 
But however momentous the business may be, it 
ought not to have been undertaken without his 
approbation; and the greater its importance, the 
more need there was for his advice. He further 
adds, that, as he is responsible to the marquis, your 
father, for your conduct whilst under his care, he 
conceives he has a right to demand an explanation 
of so extraordinary a proceeding." 

The count was in the utmost perplexity ; he felt 
it was impossible to give up the pursuit he was en- 
gaged in ; yet, to persist in it after this remon- 
strance, was setting at defiance the authority of his 
guardian. In this dilemma, after a few moments' 
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consideration, lie replied, " that he was well aware of 
the respect due to Lord Bransby, but that the mo- 
tives of his present journey could only be explained 
to his lordship himself, — which explanation should 
take place in a few days." 

" And is this the answer you return to a man 
to whom you owe so large a debt of gratitude and 
respect ?" 

"It is all I can say through the medium of a 
third person." 

'• Then why not return to town, and obtain his 
consent, ere you prosecute your journey? He will 
not withhold it, if your motives are such as you need 
not blush to avow." 

As he said this, he looked steadily in the face of 
the young count, who did blush deeply, and his eye 
sank beneath the severe and penetrating gaze of 
De Tracey, as he replied, in a faltering tone, that 
to return to town would cause too much delay for 
the purpose in view. 

" Very well, sir ; I shall urge the point no fur- 
ther : but to you, Mr. Vassor, I have more to say ; 
and I must entreat a few moments' conference with 
yon alone." 

Osselin followed him into the house, he closed the 
door of the room, sat down, and motioned to Osselin 
to be seated also, who, however, continued standing, 
awaiting in silence the purport of this interview. 

" Your countenance betrays impatience, said 
De Tracey ; "nevertheless, you must listen to what 
I am about to say." 

" I beg, sir, you will make your communications 
as briefly as possible, since every moment of delay 
is of importance to me." 
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"It is of much more importance to you to de- 
vote some of those moments to reflecting seriously 
on the motives of your haste. Can you with truth 
assert that you are engaged in an honourable and 
blameless pursuit V 

Had any one but De Tracey addressed this ques- 
tion to Osselin Vassor, his natural candour and 
good disposition would have prompted him to con- 
fess that the expedition was not honourable, was 
not blameless ; but from his present interlocutor he 
could brook neither question nor reproof ; and op- 
position from so hated a source, only determined 
him still more obstinately to prosecute the adven- 
ture. He therefore proudly asked by what right Mr. 
De Tracey presumed to interfere with his conduct ? 

" By the right given me by your excellent guar- 
dian to act in his name, and by his authority." 

" To his authority, in his own person, I will sub- 
mit ; and to him alone will I render an account 
of my actions ; but I will answer the impertinent 
interrogatories of no man, let him be deputed by 
whom he may." 

" And this you call spirit," said De Tracey ^'in- 
fatuated boy! if your designs are good, why not 
openly avow them ? if they are bad, what end do 
you propose to yourself by persisting in them ? Is 
it the applause of your own conscience ? is it the 
peace of your own heart ? " 

" My heart and conscience are in my own keep- 
ing ; and I do not require your aid, sir, in their re- 
gulation." 

" They will, I fear, be but ill regulated, if it is 
thus you despise the counsel of those whose age 
and experience entitle them to your deference." 
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" Your observations are superfluous and trouble- 
some, sir," said Osselin indignantly ; " and if you 
sought this interview for the express purpose of in- 
sulting me, I beg to say you have acted more like 
an impertinent meddler than a man and a gentle- 
man." 

" You forget yourself," replied De Tracey sternly, 
" and also appear to forget that I am not acting on 
my own account, but as the representative of Lord 
Bransby; for shame! for shame! young man; 
blush for your intemperance !" 

Osselin was no longer able to control his passion : 
it blazed forth with unrestrained violence. " I will 
not submit to this insolence," he exclaimed, " you 
.shall answer for it hereafter ; and I advise you to 
look to your own conduct — will that bear scru- 
tiny ? is that free from reproach ? Ask your own 
heart and conscience if you are not playing a hypo- 
crite's part, and endeavouring to injure, in the ten- 
derest point, the man for whom you are professing 
so much regard ? " 

" You know not what you are saying," said De 
Tracey, calmly. 

" I know well what I say," answered Osselin, 
fiercely, " and am ready to support it." 
' De Tracey only smiled. 

" That will scarcely serve you, sir," continued 
Osselin, still more provoked by his coolness; "we 
shall find an opportunity of settling this difference 
on my return ;" and without waiting for a reply, 
he quitted the room, rejoined the count, and they 
resumed their journey at a rapid pace. 

To account for the appearance of De Tracey at 
this juncture, we must return to\k^\iO\sXVft.Yvc«^ 
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dilly, from whence the note had been despatched to 
Grosvenor-square, and had occasioned there no 
little surprise and uneasiness. DeTracey, who was 
at Bransby-house at the time, was strongly im- 
pressed with an idea that all was not as it should 
be, and anxiously requested Lord Bransby's autho- 
rity to follow the young gentlemen and ascertain, 
if possible, the true cause of so sudden and unac- 
countable a flight. His lordship being himself un- 
equal to much exertion, yet alarmed for the safety 
of his two wards, as well as the propriety of their 
conduct, eagerly embraced the friendly proposition ; 
and De Tracey, without a moment's hesitation, 
mounted his horse, and traced the gallants, whom 
he overtook, as we have seen, just as they had com- 
pleted the first stage of their journey. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



By enquiring at the different inns, the Count 
de Leal very soon discovered that the fugitives 
were about two hours in advance upon the road ; 
and this being as close an approximation as was, 
at present, desirable, he guardedly preserved the 
same respectful distance, until they arrived at 
that happy land, where every facility is afforded 
the youth of both sexes, to diminish the number 
of foolish persons in the world, by making two 
into one. , As soon as they had crossed the 
Tweed, the count became excessively impatient to 
give Lavinia some intimation that a rescue was 
contemplated; but Osselin strongly opposed this 
measure, thinking it a much better plan to take 
her by surprise ; as it was very likely, by giving 
her time to reflect, the scheme might be altogether 
frustrated by an untimely fit of prudenoe. 

This opinion had its due weight, and they con* 
tinued their route towards Edinburgh in anxious 
expectation of an occasion presenting itself to ob- 
tain the reward of their toils ; but *\\foaro^&.., ivc^fc 
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their entrance into Scotland, they had followed 
more closely, and watched the movements of the 
foe as narrowly as possible, without subjecting 
themselves to a discovery, it was not until they were 
within twenty miles of the modern Athens that a 
favourable opportunity occurred. 

It was at a small town, or rather village, about 
the distance we have mentioned from the northern 
capital, that Lady Arlington, at rather an early 
hour in the day, made a halt for two reasons : one 
was to send an ' avant courier' to that city to 
give notice of her arrival to her cousin, that all 
things might be duly prepared for the reception 
of her ladyship ; the other was, to have some ne- 
cessary repairs done to the carriage, which had 
sustained some trifling damage, and was thereby 
disabled from proceeding immediately. By cau- 
tious enquiries, the count learnt, with delight, 
that the ladies were likely to be detained till the 
next day, by the disordered state of the vehicle ; 
the truth of which was, that the inn-keeper, and 
the mender of springs and wheels, understood each 
other, and the ostler at the one place took care 
to put something out of order, that the artist at the 
other might at the same time get a job, and have 
an opportunity of returning his friend's civility, by 
detaining the travellers one night at least. Regu- 
lating their actions by the information so adroitly 
obtained, our Quixote and his squire stopped their 
chaise at a farm-house, and proceeded on foot to 
the town, in order to reconnoitre : taking especial 
care to keep in ambuscade. Repeated disappoint- 
ments had rendered the count almost hopeless, but 
this was destined to be the propitious moment ; and 
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after several tedious hours of torturing suspense, 
he had the felicity of beholding Lady Arlington 
and Marian issue forth, and wend their way 
towards a romantic heath, whose wild beauties, 
glowing beneath the rays of an unclouded sun, 
gave promising hopes of tempting them to prolong 
their walk. 

No sooner had they disappeared, than the count 
flew to the inn, and gave a note to the waiter, 
which he desired might be instantly delivered to 
the young lady, whose mamma was waiting for her 
upon the heath, whither he would have the plea- 
sure of conducting her. He took this precaution 
lest some inquisitive person should act Mercury on 
the occasion, and convey the intelligence of his 
visit to Lady Arlington ; as his presence, so imme- 
diately upon her absence, might create a suspicion 
much better avoided. 

Lavinia, who had excused herself from walking, 
on the plea of indisposition, which was no fiction, 
was sitting pensively, alone at a window, gazing, 
with tearful eyes, on the lovely prospect before 
her. Buried in her own sorrowful reflections, the 
blue mountains of the north elevated their haughty 
heads without giving birth to one sensation of de- 
light, or attracting a single glance of admiration. 
An open book had dropped from her hand, and 
her thoughts were wandering to scenes of less 
sublimity than those by which she was surrounded, 
when the count's note and message were delivered 
to her. 

What simile could present an adequate idea of 
the complete and instantaneous revolution that took 
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place in the mind of the maiden, on perusing these 
three faint lines ! 

In breathless agitation she desired to see the 
messenger, and, in another moment, was pressed 
to the beating heart of her adoring and now happy 
lover. With all the eloquence of romantic affection, 
he pleaded the cause that had actuated him in un- 
dertaking so bold an adventure. He exaggerated 
all the miseries she was going to encounter ; the 
dreary future that threatened, in the shape of a 
gloomy castle, in the midst of some uncultivated 
moor, surrounded by all the horrors of hard- 
hearted tyrants, and perpetual snow-drift, screaming 
wild birds, and dismal, ivy-mantled casements; 
wrinkled, ill-humoured" companions, and hated ad- 
mirers. 

Lavinia shuddered, her blood chilled in her veins ; 
and she felt that she would prefer a thousand 
deaths, to even a temporary banishment to such 
a place as this ; added to which, the dreadful 
anticipation of being forced into a marriage with 
the lord of one of these unattractive domains, 
which she had reason to believe was part of the 
plot, induced her to listen more readily to the over- 
drawn representations of her lover ; who, on the 
other hand, painted, in the most brilliant colours, 
and with all the natural ardour of a youthful and 
vivid imagination, the happiness of being united to 
one who adored her ; and, freed from the tyrannical 
restraint that had fettered her actions from child- 
hood, fearlessly shine forth, one of the brightest 
luminaries of the admiring world. 

" Fly with me, my beloved Lavinia !" he ex- 
claimed ; " once my wife, who shall dare to separate 
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us ? why do you hesitate, dearest ? there is no time 
for deliberation — a few moments, and we may be 
deprived, for ever, of this opportunity — this very 
instant decides our fate ; then do not resolve to 
sacrifice yourself and me. Oh ! my beloved — do 
not delay — for I feel that if we part now, we shall 
never meet again." 

This was, indeed, a cruel alternative ; and as it 
is scarcely reasonable to expect the firmness of a 
Regulus in a girl of seventeen, it ought not to excite 
animadversion that she did not benefit by the example. 
of that unflinching hero : thus, instead of proceed- 
ing quietly to the miserable fate that awaited her, 
she chose the more flowery path, and sought a re- 
fuge from oppression, in the arms of a fond, though 
imprudent lover. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



London ! three weeks after the dissolution of par- 
liament — horrid idea ! extreme point of vulgarity ! 
the word ought to be expunged from the English 
language, at least for the ensuing three months, 
and the letters that compose it, looked upon as the 
plebeian members of the alphabet. 

The honourable Tom Darnford, who was a man of 
fashion and extraordinary sensibility, always gave 
general orders to his steward to open all letters 
bearing the London post mark, after the twenty- 
fifth of July ; as they were sure to contain the im- 
portunities of impertinent tradesmen, or petitions 
from poor relations, neither of which were ever to 
be placed where they might annoy his fashionable 
optics. 

It was at this dull season of the year, when the 
sun only shines on the streets, to keep them well 
aired in readiness for the return of the " beau 
monde ;" when the unusual appearance of a car- 
riage at the West-end, is hailed with joy by the 
gaping shopkeepers, who have almost lost the art 
of addressing a customer for want of practice : 
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when the closed shutters, and dirty widows, of 
every house round every square, proclaim, in un- 
equivocal terms, that the interiors are quite de- 
serted, except by some ancient worthy, whose 
business it is to take care of the covered -up furni- 
ture, and prevent the rats and mice from making 
inroads upon the state. 

It was in this season of universal tranquillity that 
a youthful husband, with his blooming bride, en- 
tered, in a travelling chaise, the precincts of Gros- 
venor Square, escorted by a gallant cavalier, whose 
aid had greatly facilitated the success of the bride- 
groom's matrimonial expedition. 

The party proceeded immediately to Bransby- 
house, which, like all other houses of a certain 
grade, had elevated its shutters, and accumulated 
the ordinary quantity of dust on the uncleansed 
steps and window frames. 

Lavinia surveyed these outward signs of inward 
vacuum, and was rather relieved by the certainty 
that she should encounter no cold looks, nor frown- 
ing brows at present; which respite, though it 
could be but a short one, removed a little of the 
weight from her heart, and she entered the house 
with lightened spirits, and revived courage. 

The spacious apartments, divested of all their 
splendid decorations, presented but a desolate ap- 
pearance ; and shewed, at the first glance, the im- 
possibility of remaining there, even till the follow- 
ing day. What was to be done ? Lord Bransby, 
it is true, had left a brief, and rather angry note, 
addressed to the Count de Leal, containing a posi- 
tive injunction to follow him, without delay, into 
Derbyshire. 

n 2 
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But the count could not leave his young wife, 
and it was equally impossible to take her with him, 
uncertain what kind of reception she might meet 
with. On Osselin, therefore, devolved the diffi- 
cult and unpleasant task of going first to his lord- 
ship, on a special embassy, to endeavour to arrange 
the affair as amicably as possible, and smoothe the 
way for the appearance of the rash pair in their 
newly assumed characters. 

This plan arranged, the next thing to consider 
was, how to dispose of themselves in the mean time, 
for the funds of both gentlemen were nearly ex- 
hausted, and to obtain a fresh supply it was neces- 
sary to apply to Lord Bransby, which could not be 
done on the instant ; besides which, Lavinia's ward- 
robe was in Scotland, a no less serious inconve- 
nience. 

In this embarrassing state of affairs, she wrote to 
her aunts at Islington, from whom she received a 
much kinder reply than she had expected, contain- 
ing an invitation for herself and the count, whom 
they expressed themselves impatient to see. 

One great cause of this condescension on the 
part of the old ladies, was their tenacious memo- 
ries, which had treasured up, with an eye to ba- 
lancing accounts at some future period, the look of 
disappointment with which Lady Arlington and her 
daughter discovered that aunt Jeanie was not on 
the point of terminating her mortal career, on that 
memorable night when they were deceived into 
making a trip to Islington. 

The stolen marriage of Lavinia presented an ex- 
cellent opportunity for revenge, and the aunts re- 
solved to take up the cause vramVj against mamma 
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and sister. Lavinia was already a favourite, and 
the count, by his amiable manners, and pleasing 
attentions,* so won upon their hearts, that they not 
only promised assistance in any future pecuniary 
difficulties, but relieved them from the present em- 
barrassment, that would have placed them in a very 
awkward predicament, had they not received such 
timely aid. 

As soon as Osselin had seen them comfortably 
established in furnished apartments, he took his way 
northward, promising to give them the very earliest 
possible intelligence of the result of his mission ; 
and immediately after his departure, Lavinia wrote 
to her brother, who was still at Brighton, and all 
that remained now was to wait patiently till his ar- 
rival in town, or a summons from Lord Bransby 
should alter the face of affairs, and give some idea 
of what the future would produce. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



. Near the beautiful and romantic heights of the 
Derby Peak, embosomed in an extensive planta- 
tion and shrubbery, almost hidden by the perfumed 
jasmin which clung around it, stood a cottage, 
whose latticed windows and general appearance, 
while they betokened a love of retirement, also 
betrayed an air of refinement sufficient to prove 
that some degree of affluence appertained to its 
occupant. Every care had evidently been be- 
stowed to make it a charming retreat ; and there 
was an air of romance around it well calculated to 
satisfy the poetical mind. 

It was a mild and beautiful autumn evening, 
when the golden sun had nearly run his destined 
course, and was fast sinking to his western couch, 
gilding with his parting ray the mountain tops ; 
when a gentle step was heard, stealing softly 
through the plantation we have alluded to, and 
the fairy form of a most lovely girl, apparently not 
more than nineteen, passed the leafy barrier, and, 

evidently anxious to avoid otaervvtiou. from the 
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dwelling, approached, by a circuitous route, the 
summer house at the extremity of the grounds. 

" Henry !" said the lovely wanderer, tapping 
at the window of the little building ; " Henry, 
dear !" her voice sounding soft as the note of the 
bulbul. 

" I am here, dearest !" was the reply, in a deeper 
tone, and the next moment the quickly unclosed 
door admitted the fair visitant. 

" My Adelaide ; you have been long in coming; 
what has detained you till so late an hour V* 

" Nay, if you look so angry, I will not remain 
with you :" said the damsel, half pettishly : but 
the offender kissed away the hovering frown, which 
was instantaneously lost amid smiles and blushes. 

" And now, my sweet girl," he said, " tell me, I 
entreat you, wherefore I am obliged to meet you 
thus secretly ?" 

" Because oh ! Henry — I scarcely know 

how to tell you." 

" I guess the reason !" he replied hastily ; "it 
is Talbot who is opposed to my visits ! — he likes 
not that I should see you ; — tell me, — is it not so V* 

Adelaide was silent. 

" And think you this will deter me ?" he con- 
tinued ; " does my Adelaide imagine that I will 
conceal myself, or shrink from the presence of a 
rival, as though I dared not support my preten- 
sions ? But perhaps his mother will prohibit my 
admittance, since my wishes interfere with those of 
her son." 

" Oh ! no — you wrong her, Henry, — indeed 
you are unjust in this ; she will not recal the 
words of approbation she has spokea, ^^^svu^x 
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she may now wish it were otherwise. Oh ! Henry, 
you know not what I feel to grieve her thus. I 
could almost give up even you to make her happy." 

" Ah ! Adelaide ; I fear it would not have cost 
you much to transfer your affections, or the pos- 
sibility of so doing would never, even for an instant, 
have occurred to your imagination." 

" That sentiment came not from your heart ; 
said the maiden ; " I never dreamed of transfer- 
ring my affections ; I felt, only, that I was giving 
pain to her whose pleasure ought to be my study, 
and it seemed to me that I was acting ungratefully : 
but your image was still present to my mind, and 
I told her all." 

" My own sweetest Adelaide ! But what did 
she say ? did she support the suit of Talbot very 
warmly ?" 

" No — she is too good to put any constraint 
upon my inclinations, and only urges this one point; 
that you will refrain from visiting the cottage for a 
short time, at least : comply with this request, dear 
Henry, I implore you ; the term of your banish- 
ment will but be short, as Talbot will soon leave 
us ; and, until then, I can see you here, as I do 



now." 



" And why must this be so ?" 

" I scarcely know — and yet I think that my 
mother, (for so I always must call her) fears that 
some dissension might arise between you and her 
son, were you to meet at present. Promise me that 
you will not come ?" 

" If you command it, I must submit : but, my 
own Adelaide, why not consent to place it beyond 
the power of any mortal to dispute my right to your 
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affections? a few short months, and all obstacles 
to our union will be removed ; let us then antici- 
pate the blissful moment ; it would relieve my 
mind from a weight of care, could I once make 
you irrevocably mine ; for I am now tortured in- 
cessantly by the fears of separation from you — by 
doubt, and wretchedness." 

" Is it that you doubt my love V said Adelaide ; 
" you need not, for it will never change. But do 
not again speak to me on this subject. Mrs. Talbot, 
as you well know, has been my best, and only 
friend. She took me, a poor deserted orphan, and 
has reared me as her own child to this moment, 
with all the tenderness of a mother — I have not 
a wish, or a thought unknown to her — why should 
I, indeed, since she is ever anxious to gratify my 
wishes ? Then what would be her opinion of me ? 
what would you think of me yourself — if I were 
to repay all these benefits with so unpardonable a 
breach of confidence and gratitude ? I never will 
marry unknown to her." 

Henry was compelled by his better feelings to 
yield to sentiments, dictated by goodness of heart ; 
and, after a few tender adieus, and a promise to re- 
turn on the following evening, he mounted his horse, 
which, apparently sympathizing with his master, 
bore him slowly from the spot where all his hopes of 
happiness remained ; while Adelaide, with equal 
tardiness, retraced her steps to the cottage. 

But the mind of the lover, as the distance be- 
tween him and his beloved encreased, became, 
gradually, more and more uneasy. Deception was a 
vice foreign to his nature ; yet had he been led by 
untoward events to practise it on all aio\m*LYiYKi — 
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on those who, from boyhood, had been the confi- 
dants of his most trifling secrets — on the friends 
who had the strongest claims to his affection and 
good faith — on her who, young, artless and con- 
fiding, had entrusted all her happiness to his keep- 
ing, and even on himself. 

" What a detestable part am I acting," he men- 
tally exclaimed ; " thus, under an assumed name, 
to have gained the affection of this lovely girl, who, 
when she discovers the truth, will despise me as 
an unprincipled deceiver : and am I not so ? — 
why did I not throw off the chain long ago ? — Into 
what a labyrinth of difficulties have I plunged my- 
self ! 

" Whatever course I now pursue must be to act 
dishonourably — Oh ! inconsiderate parents, what 
have ye not to answer for, who deprive your chil- 
dren of that freedom which is their right by all the 
laws of nature ! — Had I been left at liberty, as 
other men are, to follow the bent of my own incli- 
nations, I should have escaped the censures of the 
world — the reproaches of my own heart. De- 
tested gold ! thou shalt no longer stand between 
me and peace — my resolution is taken, and shall 
be speedily executed, for it will not be possible to 
sustain this character much longer." 

Resolving in his mind such thoughts as these, 
did Lionel Bransby pursue his way towards Beech- 
wood hall, the beautiful and ancient seat of Lord 
Bransby. 

It was at the cottage of Mrs. Talbot that he had 
passed those days of absence, by which so much 
uneasiness had been caused to his father : it was 
there, under an assumed name, he had sought, in 
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the society of that amiable lady and her interesting 
protegee, the happiness he failed to find at his own 
home, where heart and mind and person seemed in 
perpetual bondage. 

It was there he gave to the obscure and portion- 
less Adelaide, the heart, so cold and insensible to 
her who should have possessed it ; the accomplished, 
graceful, rich and highborn girl, for whom so many 
had sighed in vain. There is nothing in which it is 
so impossible to judge for another, as in the choice 
of a wife or husband. It is not beauty, it is not 
wit — it is not accomplishments, nor any grace of 
mind or person, capable of being described, that 
fixes the heart. 

The mal-apropos arrival of Talbot had tended 
to hurry Lionel to an explanation he would willing- 
ly have delayed for some time longer ; for, although 
he had resolved upon breaking his contract with 
Lady Caroline, his mind had not yet organized any 
plan, by which to effect honourably, so difficult an 
emancipation. In introducing himself, under a 
fictitious character at the cottage, he was actuated 
by two motives : the first was, that though they 
were unacquainted with his person, his name was 
so well known throughout the county, and so con- 
stantly coupled with his approaching marriage, 
which was looked forward to with anxiety by the 
peasantry, as a time of holiday and rejoicing, that 
he could not have offered himself as a suitor to the 
captivating Adelaide, in his own proper person : 
the second was, that in the character of Henry 
Manby he had held out no splendid prospects, had 
dazzled her by no brilliant promises of future gran- 
deur : for he had, in idea, com\>Tomvs&& m\!sv \v\s> 
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conscience, by sacrificing ambition to inclination ; 
and thought he might at once preserve his honour 
and happiness, by marrying Adelaide, and render- 
ing up the greater part of his own fortune to indem- 
nify Lady Caroline, in some measure, for the sacri- 
fice of hers, which, in this case, was inevitable. 
Such was the chimerical foundation upon which his 
schemes were built, when the unwelcome appear- 
ance of Talbot threatened to overthrow the whole 
fabric. 

Talbot's attachment to Adelaide, which, on ac- 
count of her extreme youth, had not, at the time of 
his departure for India, assumed a serious form, 
now took a different character ; and his affectionate 
mother, who had not foreseen this consequence, 
alarmed for the peace of her only son, now repented 
of having so readily admitted Henry into the family 
circle ; but repentance came too late — Adelaide's 
heart had been given — her love returned — her 
whole soul devoted to one dear, one only object ; 
and Talbot had no alternative but to call philoso- 
phy to his aid, and endeavour to support his disap- 
pointment. 

Philosophy, however, is more easily preached, 
than practised ; and the dejected lover spent whole 
days in wandering among the wild and woody 
scenes with which that part of the country abounds. 

Orlando-like, he carved the name of Adelaide on 
the trees ; he breathed it to the winds ; and wood, 
and vale, mountain, and stream, heard the mur- 
muring^ of his hopeless passion. 

Time, however, is a better physician than Mr. 
St. John Long; and has been tried more frequently ; 
the mind of Talbot began to yield considerably to 
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its influence, as his good sense soon pointed out the 
inutility of rendering himself miserable by the pur- 
suit of an unattainable object. Besides, he had 
some portion of that pride which governs all women, 
and some men, prompting them to return indiffer- 
ence with a similar feeling, and reserve their love 
for those who can appreciate and repay it. 

We all have some opinion of our own merits, 
and we like other people to be sensible of them too. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



" I infinitely prefer Beechwood to Grosvenor 
Square," said Louise, looking from the windows of 
a large old fashioned dining parlour, down the long 
avenue, that led to the park gates. " How delight- 
ful it must have been, in the ' olden time/ when the 
industrious British dames were used to spend their 
lives in their ancient castles, with their maidens 
around them, spinning, working tapestry, and other 
sublimities. Oh ! that I had been born in those 
days of notability !" 

" If you have no other reason to be dissatisfied 
with your present existence, my dear," said Lady 
Hamilton, laughing, "that cause may be easily 
removed ; since there cannot be the slightest ob- 
jection to your also engaging in such desirable 
occupations, if your inclinations have such a ten- 
dency, although you were not the mistress of an 
ancient castle, some five hundred years ago." 

" And for maidens of whom to sit in the midst," 
said Lady Caroline, " there is I, and Emily, and 
Miss Moreland — 



»> 



"Me J" screamed Miss Moreland, — " I would 
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not, for the universe, be concerned in such antedi- 
luvian barbarisms !" 

" Barbarisms !" repeated Louise, " I assure you, 
Miss Moreland, it would not be so very intolerable, 
with all the etceteras. I would have the castle 
filled with gallant knights, and warriors bold, — 
we would be Omphales in the midst of disarmed 
Herculeses." 

" I certainly am rather partial to the military," 
simpered Miss Moreland, her ideas taking a retro- 
grade motion, and fixing themselves on the gay 
uniform of Major Dufforth. 

" Then Lady Caroline Gresham, as future mistress 
of Beechwood Hall, may probably have an oppor- 
tunity of gratifying your taste in that particular, by 
persuading the Mayor of Derby, to post a sentinel 
at the gate : what a fine effect his red uniform 
would have, contrasted with the evergreens around 
him." 

" Other people may be mistresses of other halls 
and evergreens," said Miss Moreland significantly. 

" And of scarlet uniforms too," added Louise ; 
and was proceeding, but the entrance of Lionel at 
this juncture, put a stop to the conversation. 

The young ladies were much disappointed that 
he was unable to give them any information of the 
absentees ; as their only hope of gaining the de- 
sired intelligence was from him, for they knew 
Lord Bransby had, by some means been made ac- 
quainted with the proceedings of those young gen- 
tlemen, which information he had not deemed it 
prudent or necessary to communicate to his family ; 
and curiosity, the passion said to be exclusively ours, 
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was mixed with anxiety lest any misfortune had 
befallen them. 

Louise was still remaining at the window, look- 
ing out upon the distant prospect, when a hone? 
man entered the park gates, and came galloping up 
the avenue. 

" He's here — he's here — Mr. Vassal I" .ex* 
claimed Louise. 

" Thank God !" fervently ejaculated Lady Caro- 
line. 

Every one turned to her with looks of the 
utmost surprise, and she was, herself, much con* 
fused at the involuntary exclamation, that had so 
unguardedly, and with such marked emphasis, 
escaped her lips. 

" Mr. Vassor would doubtless, be peculiarly hap- 
py, if he were aware that he excited so much 
solicitude," said Lionel gravely. 

The entrance of Osselin prevented any further 
observation ; he was covered with dust, and much 
heated by the speed with which he had performed 
his journey ; and to the enquiries that were poured 
upon him from all quarters, with regard to the 
count, he only replied that he was quite well, but 
detained in town by very particular and unexpected 
business. 

Being desirous of an immediate interview with 
Lord Bransby; Osselin, with all the courage he 
could summon to his aid, (which, in the present 
instance, was by no means very abundant) ap- 
proached the library door, which he opened- with 
much more deliberation than was his general- cus- 
tom ; he entertained the highest respect for his 
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venerable guardian, and this was the first time he 
had approached him with a fear of not being re- 
ceived with pleasure, which, on a heart so sensitively 
alive to every impression, produced a depressing 
effect. Although conscious of having merited the 
marked alteration that was visible in the counte- 
nance and deportment of the earl, Osselin could not 
but feel deeply mortified at the cold and stern look 
with which his entrance was greeted. 

A silent inclination of the head was all the notice 
bestowed on him ; and if his spirit sank ere he came 
into the presence of his judge, it utterly failed him 
now, that he saw how entirely he had fallen under 
bis displeasure. 

" I fear, my lord," at length stammered out the 
young gentleman, after a considerable pause, " I 
fear, my lord, you are excessively displeased." 

Lord Bransby laid aside his book, leaned back 
in his chair, and without attempting to address, in 
any shape, the embarrassed youth, merely signified 
by a slight inclination of the head, his disposition 
to hear any thing he might have to communicate. 

This persevering taciturnity was not at all agree- 
able to Osselin ; who was quite at a loss what to 
do or say; he knew not how much was known, or 
what he yet had to communicate which might have 
been some guide ; but deprived of this advantage by 
the silence of his lordship, he determined, with 
more policy than he usually displayed, to adopt 
a circuitous mode of coming to the actual state of 
his guardian's feelings, which it was desirable to 
ascertain, ere he proceeded to frame his own 
excuse. With this view he said — 

" Perhaps, my lord, I ought not, wudet \X\fc ^t^- 

o 
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gent circumstances, to have intruded, without per- 
mission, into your presence," 

" Mr. Vassor, you will never, under any circum* 
stances, be refused admission to me/' laid the awl* 
coldly. 

" You are very good, my lord — *■ too good-*-" 
another awful pause succeeded, which Osselin bad 
not courage to break; when at length, to his infi- 
nite relief, it was terminated by Lord Bransby. 

" It is impossible to express how much I have 
been hurt at your conduct, Mr. Vassor, as well as 
at that of the Count de L&al, from whom, more par* 
ticularly, I expected a greater degree of confidence, 
in return for the many years of anxious care I have 
bestowed upon him. From you, sir, whose con- 
nection with me has been of more recent date, per- 
haps I have no right to look for more than the de- 
ference due to the guardian chosen for you by that 
excellent protector whom it was your misfortune to 
lose." 

Osselin was much affected. 

" You come now, I presume," continued the 
earl, " to tell me that the count is married." 

" How! my lord — is it possible that you are 
already informed of that circumstance ?" 

" You perceive that I am so, sir; and although, 
it is true, I have no longer any legal control over 
his actions, I certainly did not anticipate that the 
first use he would make of the liberty his age has 
given him would be an unworthy one : nevertheless, 
I am ready to hear whatever you have to offer in 
extenuation of the imprudence, to give it no harsher 
term, of which he has been guilty, and in which 
you, I am grieved to say, have taken so active apart." 
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A moment's reflection sufficed to convince Os&e- 
lm that they had been followed to Scotland, and 
that tfci* could ocrly have been done by De 
Tracey. Eager to seize the slightest pretext tot 
renewing hostilities with that gentleman, hi* fiery 
imagination magnified this circumstance into a 
serious injury ; and he inwardly vowed to take the 
earliest opportunity of obtaining satisfaction for 
the various insults he considered himself to have 
received from that gentleman. Suppressing, how- 
ever, for the present, these emotions of revenge, 
he began to plead the cause of the Count, with all 
the eloquence of which he was possessed; and Lord 
Bransby, after listening to him with great atten- 
tion, replied — 

" Your reasoning might, perhaps, satisfy the 
world, in generaJ ; but what can I say to his father? 
what can I say to the illustrious, but unfortunate 
family of which he is the representative, and which 
has looked forward to being restored, through his 
means, to its original splendour ? This premature 
marriage will destroy the hopes of years; as it is an 
impassable barrier to a young man's advancement 
in the road that was marked out for the count; 
and will", indeed, be a bitter disappointment to those 
who have made unlimited sacrifices to ensure the 
cultivation of his talents, for which they are re- 
warded by the destruction of expectations so long 
cherished, so cruelly overthrown." 

" But, sir, your influence may do much towards 
effecting a reconciliation, and the count relies most 
humbly on your goodness." 

" My disapprobation of his conduct will certainly 
not prevent me from acting now,aa'\t\tt& eset\tt&TL 

o2 
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my study to do, for his benefit; if he has not pro- 
fited by my exertions, the fault rests not with me,' 
though I deeply regret it. Would to God, I could 
undo the act of folly that has blighted all his pros- 
pects in the bud ! But as this cannot be, it is my duty, 
as far as I possess the power, to mitigate its evil con- 
sequences." 

" I trust, sir, the consequences will not be so un- 
happy as you seem to apprehend." 

" The consequences of disobedience and decep- 
tion cannot be otherwise." 

" Those are harsh words, my lord." 

" They are not the less true; and it is not the 
least part of his guilt, that he has withdrawn an in- 
experienced girl, yet a mere child, from the protec- 
tion of her friends, to plunge her into the difficul- 
ties that must inevitably arise from his inability to 
give her an establishment suitable to her rank, or 
support her with any degree of comfort." 

" My lord, the act itself was undoubtedly wrong; 
I do not attempt to defend it; but it sprang from 
amiable motives." 

" It sprang from a mad and momentary passion, 
by which reason and reflection have been set at 
defiance. But though the count was in love, and 
thus blinded to the result of his folly, you, Mr. 
Vassor, cannot plead the same excuse." 

" I do not presume to offer an excuse, sir; I 
meant not to defend my conduct; I came here to 
acknowledge my fault, and to solicit your pardon. 
I hope you will believe me, my lord, when I say, 
that however thoughtless my actions may have been, 
my heart has never admitted a thought derogatory 
to the respect, and, permit me to say, the affection 
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your unceasing kindness has inspired me with; you 
have condescended to treat me as a son; believe 
me, dear sir, I honour and love you as a father. 
May I hope for your forgiveness of my first, and, 
as I trust it will prove, my only serious offence : 
Do you pardon me?" 

Tears rolled down the venerable cheeks of Lord 
Bransby as he extended his hand to Osselin — 
who quitted the library with very different sensations 
from those with which he had entered it, feeling 
more sorry for his conduct than he thought he could 
have been, and wishing that he had been less hasty 
in aiding a plan which, perhaps, might ultimately 
be the cause of much misery. 

There are few hearts proof against a mild re- 
monstrance; few that do not rebel against se- 
verity. 

When Osselin had left the room, Lord Bransby de- 
sired an immediate interview with Lady Hamilton. 
This'amiable woman was inexpressibly surprised at 
the count's marriage; but as ladies generally look 
on such transgressions with a lenient eye, the result 
of the long conference between her and the earl 
was, that the latter should write to town to invite the 
count and his young bride to Beech wood. 

Osselin had retired to his room, occupied with 
various reflections on the morning's occurrences: 
his interview with Lord Bransby had terminated 
more favourably than he had ventured to an- 
ticipate; and his mind, at ease on that subject, 
hail leisure to be disturbed by the interference of 
De Tracey, which in his heart, he did not regret, as 
it afforded him a sufficient ground of quarrel in ad- 
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dition to the difference that had taken place at 
Barnet, and he only awaited a seasonable op- 
portunity of making him answer for what he was 
pleased to consider the numberless injuries he had 
heaped upon him. 
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your unceasing kindness has inspired me with; you 
have condescended to treat me as a son ; believe 
me, dear sir, I honour and love you as a father. 
May I hope for your forgiveness of my first, and, 
as I trust it will prove, my only serious offence : 
Do you pardon me?" 

Tears rolled down the venerable cheeks of Lord 
Bransby as he extended his hand to Osselin — 
who quitted the library with very different sensations 
from those with which he had entered it, feeling 
more sorry for his conduct than he thought he could 
have been, and wishing that he had been less hasty 
in aiding a plan which, perhaps, might ultimately 
be the cause of much misery. 

There are few hearts proof against a mild re- 
monstrance; few that do not rebel against se- 
verity. 

When Osselin had left the room, Lord Bransby de- 
sired an immediate interview with Lady Hamilton. 
This* amiable woman was inexpressibly surprised at 
the count's marriage; but as ladies generally look 
on such transgressions with a lenient eye, the result 
of the long conference between her and the earl 
was, that the latter should write to town to invite the 
count and his young bride to Beech wood. 

Osselin had retired to his room, occupied with 
various reflections on the morning's occurrences: 
his interview with Lord Bransby had terminated 
more favourably than he had ventured to an- 
ticipate; and his mind, at ease on that subject, 
ha*d leisure to be disturbed by the interference of 
De Tracey, which in his heart, he did not regret, as 
it afforded him a sufficient ground of quarrel in ad- 
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plishment; yet, for his ear, the simple song 1 of 
his unsophisticated love possessed more enchant- 
ment than the highly-cultivated voice of the noble 
maiden : and he would sit by her for hours, listen^ 
ing with rapture to her plaintive airs, accompanied 
by the guitar, which she touched with more taste 
than science. 

Lionel was more than usually thoughtful, and 
the anxious eye of Adelaide quickly discovered that 
he was so ; but to all her affectionate inquiries he 
merely replied, that " nothing had happened to dis- 
turb him, though he felt rather more serious than 
usual/' 

" Shall I sing to you, Henry ?" 

" Do, love— but let it be something melancholy- 
it will suit me best just now, for I am not inclined 
to be gay." 

She took her guitar, and sung with great feeling 
the following stanzas. 



" The mourner ceased to weep 

O'er the pale form of the mother, 
As he turned to where, in sleep, 

Lay the dear-bought one — the other, 
The pledge she left behind, 

The looked-for, tender token, 
To soothe the anguished mind, 

To heal the heart half broken. 



He thought that helpless form, 

Unless by him 't were tended, 
Would be cast to meet life's storm, 

Unprotected, unbefriended. 
And the mourner ceased to weep 

O'er the pale form of the mother, 
That he might his vigil keen 

O'er the daja of ttat yraxt^ otitaet " 
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> Lionel had seated himself by her, and was almost 
unconsciously playing with the beautiful ringlets, 
which, unconfined, floated with the light breeze 
of the morning ; and was gazing on her with a 
look. of the. most impassioned fondness, when sud- 
denly the door, whicli led into the garden,, was 
opened, and Sir Charles Freemantle, unannounced, 
catered the room. 

Not that Sir Charles had trod on air, or passed 
the windows like a disembodied spirit, without cast- 
ing his shadow upon them : on the contrary, his 
boots had performed a sort of creaking overture, 
up to the very minute of his reaching the en- 
trance, in which the jingling of his spurs was par- 
ticularly conspicuous. 

It is evident that our lovers did not at that mo- 
ment possess the quick sense of hearing that distin- 
guished the geese of the Capitol, when, unlike the 
usage of modern times, a whole city was saved by a 
quack, or something resembling it. 

" Here's a pretty situation !" thought Lionel, who, 
in his heart, at that moment, wished Sir Charles 
at the bottom of the sea ; — " What shall I do 
now?" 

But there was no time to consider of this ; for 
the gentleman in question feeling rather awkward 
at finding that he had made so inopportune an 
entree, after doing the polite to Adelaide, over- 
whelmed her with astonishment by addressing her 
lover, not as the obscure individual she had always 
imagined him to be, but as the heir of a rich and 
powerful nobleman. 

" I was not at all aware," said Sir Charles, ad- 
dressing Lionel, " that my friend Talbot was, knowok 
to you. " x . 
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" I am entirely unacquainted with Mr. Talbot/' 
replied Lionel, rather stiffly. 

" Indeed 1" said Sir Charles, looking with gur* 
prise from Lionel to Adelaide; and beginning to 
suspect that he had " committed a trespass/' ht 
became anxious to make his retreat. Without, 
therefore, attempting any further parley, where it 
was evident all parties were ill at ease, he, with 
great affectation of nonchalance (and it was affec- 
tation, for he did feel curious) left some common* 
place message for Talbot, said he would have the 
honour of calling at Beechwood on the following 
day, and took his leave. 

" So much for the hopes of my poor friend Tat* 
bot !" thought Sir Charles ; " and this is the artless 
Adelaide — this is she who is all simplicity — u all 
nature ! — Egad ! all nature I verily believe it is— 
for vanity and deception is born with them. Oh j 
woman — woman— ye are all alike; and each day 
furnishes me with fresh proofs to support my opi- 
nion. When Talbot is absent, his place is supplied, 
and by whom ? by a man who is on the point of 
becoming the husband of another woman ; which 
other, no doubt, while he is passing his leisure mo- 
ments with the pretty girl at the cottage, is per- 
fectly content to amuse herself in his absence, by 
listening complacently to the flattery of any one 
who chooses to offer up that ever-acceptable incetise. 
A man is worse than mad to rest his hopes of hapr 
piness on such ground ; I will never trust mine to 
the keeping of such treacherous guardians, unless, 

indeed " and he took out the last letter he had 

received from his unknown, proving that, like the 
last of the world, he thought every body's folly 
worse than his own. 
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Sir Charles's departure had aroused Adelaide 
from the stupor into which the discovery he had 
been the means of making had thrown her ; and 
bursting into tears, she reproached Lionel for the 
deception he had practised. Folding her in his 
«rm* — he kissed away the pearly drops that trickled 
down her cheeks — and besought her to be calm; 
pleading, in extenuation of his fault, the warmth and 
sincerity of his affection, and his fixed determina- 
tion never, under any circumstances, to unite him- 
self with Lady Caroline Gresham. 

" Surely," said the agitated Lionel, making an 
effort to appear calm, " surely I cannot be accused 
either of crime or folly, in refusing to become the 
husband to a girl whose affections I have never pos- 
sessed ; and if I am content to purchase happiness 
at the price of that splendour which has never been 
to me the source of one moment's pleasure or peace, 
why should I be prevented from doing so ? why 
should I sacrifice all I hold dear in the world, to ob- 
tain that which I do not value ? The sweetest mo* 
ments of my life have been passed under this roof, 
beloved, with you ; then why should not its whole 
coarse flow on in the same blissful stream? I am re- 
solved, my Adelaide, to adopt the only means in my 
power of extricating myself from the wearying bon- 
dage that has embittered my past life ; and if you, 
my only love, were willing to share my humble for- 
tunes, when, under another name, I sought and won 
you, why should you scruple now, since nothing is 
changed but the mere appellation of him whose lot 
will still be the same obscure one, though his pre- 
tensions may be greater V* 
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With such arguments as these did Lionel at 
length succeed in soothing the agitated girl ; but 
when the hour of parting came, she felt that he 
was doubly dear to her, now that she feared to lose 
him : and if in her hours of security she had never 
parted from him but with sorrow, how was that sor- 
row encreased by the dread of being compelled to 
separate from him for ever. She had never loved 
him half so fondly as at this moment, when the 
discovery of his rank seemed to place a barrier be- 
tween them. 

Lionel approached Beechwood with a heavy heart, 
and the necessity for an immediate explanation 
weighed down his spirits to the lowest depth of de- 
jection. In the presence of Adelaide he had for- 
gotten every thing but his love ; but when left to 
the full force of his own meditations — when he re- 
flected on the death-blow he was about to give 
to the long-cherished hopes of his kind father, 
his feelings became insupportably painful. In this 
miserable state of mind, to rest was impossible ; and 
he paced his room the whole night, revolving every 
circumstance, till his brain throbbed with intense 
exertion. Thought only served to place his own 
actions, and their probable consequences, in a more 
unsatisfactory point of view ; and, without having 
taken one instant's repose, he descended to the 
breakfast-room, where his pale cheek, and heavy 
eye, created an infinite degree of alarm. Notwith- 
standing his repeated assurances of being in perfect 
health, a thousand remedies were prescribed for 
him, and a number of delicacies offered to tempt 
his appetite — but in vain. 
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. '? Lionel has perhaps seen a ghost/' said Louise r 
ftnxious to relieve her brother from importunities 
which, however kindly meant, she saw were trouble- 
some to him ; " no gothic mansion could ever pre- 
serve its character without an apparition." 
,." There can never be an absence of spirits where 
you are, my dear sister." 

" Ah ! but mine are not evil ones, unless they 
sometimes happen to be a little troublesome, when 
folks are not in a merry mood." 

" A case with which you are, happily, almost 
unacquainted," said Lady Hamilton. 
. " True, my dear aunt ; though I anticipate my 
share of the melancholies some of these unlucky 
days ! mais, en attendant — who is inclined to walk 
to the waterfalls ? " 

All present expressed a desire to go, except Lady 
Hamilton, and Lionel, who excused himself on the 
plea of being much fatigued, by having taken too 
long a ride on the preceding day : and he found 
an opportunity of saying, in a low voice, to Lady 
Caroline, " If you are not very anxious to walk this 
morning, I wish to see you alone." 
. So extraordinary a request filled her with wonder 
and curiosity; as, generally, so far from wishing for 
a t&te-a-t&te conversation, he carefully avoided any 
thing like a private interview. Indeed if, by acci- 
dent, they were ever left alone, he appeared impa- 
tlpnt, and vexed at it. To solicit, therefore, so par- 
ticular an audience, foreboded something important, 
^nd she rather anxiously awaited the departure of 
the: pedestrians, to solve the mystery. 

Left alone with Lady Caroline, Lionel made seve- 
ral fruitless attempts to enter upon the sublet tlu& 
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occupied his whole soul ; and every moment of de- 
lay seemed to increase the difficulty of commencing 
it: he rose, and took two or three hasty turns 
across the apartment; while his flushed cheek, 
quivering lip, and the risible agitation of hit whole 
frame, oppressed the mind of his expectant auditor 
with a fear that some very terrible communica- 
tion was about to be made. 

" Has any accident happened, Mr. Bransby ? for 
heaven's sake tell me what is the matter ! " 

" Nothing — nothing material has occurred/' 
said he, seating himself by her, and making a strong 
effort to compose his feelings: "forgive me if I 
have had so little command over myself as to occa- 
sion you unnecessary alarm." — He paused ; then 
perceiving that her looks were expressive of much 
anxiety to learn to what result this extraordinary 
commencement would lead ; he again began — 
again hesitated : at length, starting up, he ex- 
claimed — " By heaven ! I cannot do it I " 

" Let me entreat you to explain your meaning/' 
said Lady Caroline, im passionately, — " I cannot 
bear this torturing suspense ; it is a thousand times 
more dreadful than any thing you can hare to 
tell me." 

" I have imposed the task on myself," said Lio- 
nel, " and I will perform it ; but first tell me can- 
didly, and it is a question that I feel I have a right 
to ask — have I ever possessed the least share of 
your affection ?" 

She hesitated some moments ; then replied, in a 
tremulous voice — "In obedience to my father's 
will, I have endeavoured — I have always duly ap- 
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predated your many amiable qualities — I esteem 
you — but**— " 

fi But you do not love me V* She was silent. 
" J know you do not — I have long known it ; and 
it is from this conviction I feel that — I do not 
mean to wound your delicacy, dear Lady Caro- 
line, but I feel that it will not be for the happiness 
of either of us that " 

" Briefly, Mr. Bransby, you wish to say that it 
will be better for us both to be free V 

" Can you pardon me V exclaimed Lionel ; 
and, overcome by the unusual excitement of his 
feelings, he threw himself on his knees at her feet. 
She tried to calm his spirits by assuring him that 
this candid avowal of his sentiments had afforded 
infinite relief to her mind ; for she had long che- 
rished the idea that it would promote their mutual 
happiness to free themselves from the contract by 
which they were enslaved. 

" You may dismiss all scruples on my account," 
sfhe added, " for I have thought deeply on this 
subject, and you have now only anticipated my 
sincere wishes: we may be friends, Lionel, but 
we never could be lovers; and to unite our- 
selves for life, would be to make each other 
wretched. It is not in our power to command our 
own inclinations on this point ; and I am more 
gratified by this frank disclosure, than if you had 
professed an affection that you did not feel. I can 
with cheerfulness submit to the penalty that must 
follow this voluntary act, since 1 am convinced that 
a fortune, however ample it may be, is insuffi- 
cient to give happiness where affection does not 



exist." 
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" Generous, noble-minded girl !" exclaimed Li- 
onel, whose heart was lightened of half the weight 
that had oppressed it. " But do not believe me 
capable of such base selfishness ; since mine is the 
fault, mine must, in justice, be the forfeit. My 
arrangements are already made to that effect. I 
care little for property — still less for rank ; and 
as there must be a surrender of these, it shall be 
made by me." 

" It is impossible — it cannot, and shall not be," 
replied Lady Caroline : " consider, you are the 
sole representative of a noble family, whose dig- 
nity it is incumbent on you to support ; this is an 
imperative duty, and ought not to depend on your 
own private wishes and inclinations : you have no 
right, therefore, to diminish your fortune, since it 
is not only to your own prejudice that this would 
be done, but to that of your friends and family. I 
have no such considerations to influence me, and 
I am securing my own future peace by merely 
foregoing the title to an inheritance of which I 
cannot feel the deprivation, having never expe- 
rienced the possession." 

Lionel was greatly affected by the noble senti- 
ments of the generous girl, but his resolution was 
unaltered by them ; and, ere the conclusion of this 
conference, he had confessed his attachment to 
Adelaide, and his intention of living retired from 
the world ; which romantic plan was warmly op- 
posed by Lady Caroline, who expressed, in un- 
affected terms, her sincere satisfaction at having 
removed the obstacle that had impeded his union 
with her he really loved. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



One of the most romantic walks in Derbyshire is 
that from Beechwood to the waterfalls, but it is 
somewhat intricate to those who are not well ac- 
quainted with it. 

" Which road are we to take ?" said Osselin. 

" The north road/' replied Louise, to whom he 
bad addressed himself — " I believe you do not 
object to that directum ?" 

" Certainly not, with you for a companion, Miss 
Bransby ; but it is far too chilly to attempt alone." 

" Oh ! I am the worst traveller in the world, 
and have had a decided antipathy to journeying 
northward ever since Captain Parry's expedition ; 
so, if Mr. Vassor should ever feel inclined to take 
a trip on his own account, he must make a better 
choice." 

" Rather say a less dangerous one — for I al- 
most doubt my own courage to undertake so des- 
perate an enterprise, which might be followed by a 
second Trojan war." 

" No fear of that, since there is no Menelaus in 
the case." 
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" Your Helen is willing to remove all obstacles 
to the attempt at such an exploit," said Emily, 
laughing. 

" But that is not easily to be done ;" replied 
Osselin ; " the resentment of one husband is by no 
means so formidable as that of a myriad of lovers." 

" You shall not be my knight ;" said Louise, 
gaily ; — "It is not the province of true gallantry 
to magnify danger ; and when I select a hero, he 
shall have sufficient valour to hold the venture 
light, unless rendered worthy of him by its thousand 
and one difficulties." 

" Nay, nay," said Osselin, " you do me great 
injustice. As far as an odd dragon, a three- 
headed giant, or a fiery serpent may go, I am quite 
at your service. But to attack all the world at 
once, is rather too serious an affair to be under- 
taken, without first bestowing some consideration 
upon it ; and even were I to come off conqueror, 
my only reward might possibly be, after hav- 
ing dispatched all your lovers, to remain the last 
man." 

" I thank you for your gallantry, Mr. Vassor; 
but I hope it will never be put to so cruel a test; 
for if I were the means of causing so dreadful a 
depopulation, I should certainly be considered a 
sort of plague, and placed under perpetual qua- 
rantine." 

" 1 should be very sorry," said Osselin, laughing, 
u to be on the preventive service on such an occa- 
sion ; for I have no doubt, a smile or two, or an 
irresistible glance, would be continually smuggled 
ashore, and infect the whole country, which would 
be especially dangerous to me, the last man." 
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" Smuggling," said Louise, rather ironically, 
" would in all probability become very common ; 
if those appointed to prevent it, were themselves 
in the habit of coveting that which is forbidden ; 
and of trying to obtain it, without duty." 

Osselin crimsoned at this speech, which seemed 
levelled at his attention to Lady Caroline Gresham ; 
when fortunately the appearance of Major Duf- 
forth, with two other gentlemen, relieved him from 
the embarrassing necessity of making a reply to this 
mischievous satire of his fair antagonist. 

The major and his companions, Sir Charles Free- 
mantle and Mr. Talbot, were on horseback, but 
they dismounted, and dismissing their servants, 
joined the pedestrians, to whom Talbot was intro- 
duced. 

" Upon my word, Mr. Vassor, you are superla- 
tively blest," said Dufforth ; " quite ' au grand 
Seigneur/ but I hope your reign is almost over; 
as, with permission, we will partake in the plea- 
sures of your promenade." 

" Oh ! major," said Osselin, " I do but hold the 
high office in trust; and, all unworthy as I am, 
unhesitatingly resign my ill supported dignity to 
abler hands." And seizing this favourable oppor- 
tunity, he prayed to be excused from further at- 
tendance on pretence of wishing to write to the 
Count de Leal — the plea was admitted, and he re- 
turned to the hall, while the ladies pursued their 
walk under this new escort. 

" We were coming to pay our respects at Beech- 
wood," said Sir Charles, addressing Louise ; " It was 
but yesterday we heard of your arrival." 

" Beechwood would have been much honoured " 

p 2 
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she replied, " particularly as Sir Charles Fremantle 
so seldom deigns to show the light of his counte- 
nance." 

" So faint a light would appear to great disad- 
vantage, where the sun is ever shining/' he replied 
with a bow. 

" If compliments, like gems, are valuable, ac- 
cording to their scarcity, yours must be above all 
price, Sir Charles." 

" A proof of my good policy, Miss Bransby, 
since it is only by the fact of being seldom met with, 
that either myself or my compliments obtain any 
degree of consideration." 

" Your modesty, at least, ought not to be over- 
looked ; modesty is far too estimable to be slightly 
regarded." 

" Not on account of its rarity, I hope?" said 
Sir Charles ; " though I believe it is not generally 
very highly prized in our sex ; do you consider it a 
very attractive quality V 9 

" Most certainly," replied Louise, " but I do 
not mean that sort of bashfulness, improperly 
termed modesty, that would impel a man to take 
shelter behind any one taller than himself, and 
only creep out when likely to be unobserved." 

" To what length, then, would you allow a man's 
modesty to go ?" 

" As far as to prevent him from thinking that 
every woman who looks on, must necessarily ad- 
mire him." 

" Which of us is that meant for ?" said the 
major, looking round. 

" A random shot," answered Louise ; " if it 
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touched either of you, it was quite accidental on 
my part, I assure you." 

"I am unhurt," said Sir Charles, evidently 
much amused with the easy careless mirth of Louise, 
whose spirits rose in proportion to the pleasure he 
appeared to take in conversing with her. 

Talbot, in the mean time, was engaged in a more 
serious discussion with Emily, in whom he found 
an interesting, and pleasing companion ; her quiet 
manners, and rational style of conversation, being 
more in unison with his taste, than the brilliant 
sparkling of wit, without solidity. Thus the poor 
major had no alternative but to be excessively gal- 
lant to Miss Moreland, who, silent as she had been 
till then, began to exert her rhetorical powers, for 
his entertainment and edification. 

In this order they entered a shady lane, bounded 
on one side by a woody plantation, and, on the 
other, by a hedge where wild roses blossomed in 
great profusion: it was high, and separated the 
lane from a field ; but although sufficiently thick 
to conceal the person of any one on the other side, 
it did not prevent any sound from being distinctly 
heard. 

A solemn noise, as of some one reading aloud, 
arrested the attention of the party in the lane, who 
walked on as quietly as possible, till they were near 
enough to distinguish the voice of the speaker, which 
was not unfamiliar to some of the ears it was un- 
consciously entertaining. 

" When two pure hearts are poured in one another, 
And love too much, and yet cannot love less : 
But almost sanctify the sweet excess 
By the immortal wish and powex to \Aesa," 
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" How pretty !" exclaimed a female voice, " I'm 
sure I can't think how you can recollect so much ; 
you can go on saying poetry from morning till 
night." Again the solemn tones were heard. 

" Then let us soar to-day ; no common theme 
No eastern vision, no distempered dream 
Inspires, — our path, though fall of thorns, is plain ; 
Smooth be the Terse, and easy be the strain." 

" Well, it's very odd ! I couldn't if it was ever 
so — I learnt two songs a little while ago — but I 
can't say a word of them now." 

" Ah ! songs are not the noblest efforts of the 
muse ; I have often marvelled that our great bards 
should ever condescend to trifles so unworthy of a 
soaring genius : — were they Moore's ?" 

" No," replied the fair songstress : — " you'll 
be angry if I tell you." 
' Fear not ! 



<« 



you are yoked with a lamb 



That carries anger, as the flint bears fire, 
Which, much enforced, shows a hasty spark 
And straight is cold again." — 

" They were not Moore's, you say ?" 
" No, they were Richard Taylor's ; he insisted 
upon my taking them." 

" I did not mean to inquire the name of the 
donor, but of the author ?" 

" I thought authors only wrote books V* 
" Author, derived from the Latin, augeo, signify- 
ing to cause, or to create, means one who is the 
cause of the existence of a thing ; consequently, 
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when I ask you who is the author of the songs, I 
mean who wrote them V 

" I don't know ; but i dare say it was the gen- 
tleman you mention, for they were very pretty; 
quite as pretty as the verses you have been saying." 

The listeners, who had with difficulty restrained 
their laughter, that they might not put an end to 
this amusing colloquy, now came to an opening, 
where they were suddenly in view of the poetical 
pair, who sounded an instantaneous retreat, after a 
slight bow of recognition from the gentleman. The 
lady who had taken a part in the preceding dia- 
logue, was the rosy daughter of a rich, but old- 
fashioned farmer in the neighbourhood, and was, 
at present, the rural deity of Mr. Augustus Clayton, 
who had serious thoughts of making her the arbiter 
of his future fate, and with this view, had under- 
taken the interesting and laudable task of instilling 
into her mind a taste for elegant literature. 

Nothing could exceed his astonishment and vexa- 
tion at the rencontre that had just taken place ; and 
he hurried his blushing partner .away as quickly as 
possible, but not before Miss Moreland had con- 
trived, with secret triumph, to draw his eyes towards 
her and her militaire. 

This incident afforded infinite amusement to the 
gayer part of our friends, while Emily and Talbot* 
but little moved by it, continued the subject by 
which they had been occupied before it occurred. 

" I have had an opportunity of observing," said 
Talbot, " that the best qualities of mankind are 
more strongly developed in isolated situations than 
in the midst of a multitude ; and yet the friendly 
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intercourse of man with man ought to produce an 
increase of kindness and love. But it is not so : — 
more hospitality is shown to the stranger, under the 
poor cottager's roof, than he would find were he to 
seek aid or shelter in the midst of abundance. In 
fact, the farther we retreat from cities, the more we 
meet of true benevolence and liberality : — civiliza- 
ation tends, in a great degree, to stifle the natural 
virtues." 

" This may arise," replied Emily, " from the 
circumstance, that where the greatest numbers are 
collected together, there will be also the greatest 
accumulation of vice ; which, although I believe it 
to be less natural to mankind than virtue, yet, un- 
fortunately, where it does gain admittance, it has a 
much more powerful ascendancy." 

" You are very liberal in your opinion of man- 
kind, Miss St. Clare," said Major Dufforth, who, 
from time to time joined in their conversation ; — 
" but I am afraid you would find it somewhat diffi- 
cult to support your hypothesis." 

" I think not," continued Emily ; " for instance, 
were you to seek the solitary inhabitant of the 
mountain, you would find him free from selfishness, 
ostentation, vanity, and numerous other bad quali- 
ties, that abound in the civilized world : — he will 
receive you with welcome, share with you the pro- 
duce of his labour, and bestow on you all the bene- 
fits his scanty means will afford." 

" Your remarks are just," said Talbot ; " I have 
myself experienced more real charity from the te- 
nant of a mud hovel, than ever I met with from the 
owner of any more commodious dwelling ; and have 
found more genuine kindness on the banks of the 
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Ganges, too, than I have been able to discover on 
the banks of the Thames." 

" Where nature takes its own free course," said 
Emily, "I am convinced that good feelings will 
always be predominant." 

" And do you suppose," said Dufforth, " that 
the virtues with which you are pleased so plentifully 
to endow your mountaineers, hermits of the desert, 
and other worthies of the solitary class, do not pro- 
ceed from a selfish motive ? Being excluded from 
the world, they are very glad of a little social chat 
with any one who may happen to fall in their way ; 
and this is the grand secret of their particular po- 
liteness to travellers. Depend upon it, my fair phi- 
losopher, there is not an action perpetrated by one 
of Adam's race, but may be traced to selfishness as 
its main spring." 

" But here we are at the end of our ramble :" 
— and he was the only one of the party who was 
gratified that this was the case ; for he began to be 
weary of the part he was playing — and thus ended 
the promenade. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



On returning to Beechwood, Osselin went imme- 
diately to the library, being anxious to learn what 
had been Lord Bransby's proceedings with regard 
to the count ; as also to satisfy himself on some 
points relative to the interference of De Tracey : 
but on opening the door, instead of seeing his lord- 
ship quietly seated at his reading-desk, as he had 
expected, he beheld Lady Caroline Gresham in 
earnest conversation with his imagined rival. That 
the dialogue was of a pleasing, as well as secret, 
nature, might easily be perceived, for her eyes were 
sparkling with joy, and her whole countenance 
lighted up with more animation than Osselin had 
ever before witnessed. His blood mounted to his 
cheek, and darting on De Tracey a look of hatred 
and scorn, he said, " Lady Caroline Gresham, this 
intrusion is entirely accidental ; I was not aware 
you were here, or thus engaged. When Mr. De 
Tracey is at liberty I will trespass on a few moments 
of his time." 

" It is at your disposal this moment," said De 
Tracey ; then turning to Lady Caroline, he said, 
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u Caroline, my love, I will see you again to-mor- 
row." 

She arose and quitted the room ; while this man- 
ner of addressing her, betraying so unequivocally 
the good intelligence that subsisted between them, 
acted on Osselin like a spark dropped on gun- 
powder ; and, unable longer to stifle his fury, he 
said in a hurried tone : 

" Mr. De Tracey, we have a little account to 
settle relative to some expressions you thought pro- 
per to use at our last interview ; I presume your 
memory requires no aid from mine on that subject/ 9 

" I perfectly remember all that passed on that 



occasion." 



" It is well, sir ; as I expect you are prepared to 
answer for those expressions, and also to defend, or 
give an explanation of your conduct in following 
myself and my friend to Scotland, acting in the 
double and ungentlemanly capacity of a spy and in- 
former. If I am wrong, sir, you will have the good- 
ness to undeceive me ; if right, I require of you the 
only atonement it befits me to accept." 

^Iam ready to answer these charges in any way 
you may propose, Mr. Vassor. You are not mis- 
taken : I did follow you to Scotland ; and but for 
an important and unlooked-for circumstance that 
detained me on the road, I had defeated your mad 
and culpable project. Did you suppose that, after 
having vainly attempted to dissuade you from your 
folly, I should leave you to its uninterrupted pur- 
suit ? No ; though I could not convince your rea- 
son, I would have taken more forcible means of 
preventing you from the commission of a crime, if 
the circumstance I mention had not ta\w]«& t&& \^ 

i 
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the act was done : and great was the regret it caused 
me. 

"Enough, sir; — the unwarrantable length to 
which you have carried your interference is an in- 
sult to which I will not tamely submit ; therefore, 
I only await your leisure to arrange this difference." 

De Tracey smiled. — " Foolish boy ! you know 
not what you are doing." 

" You intend, then, to refuse my demand?" said 
Osselin, in a voice half choked by passion. 

" First let me ask you if you are actuated by no 
other motive than an imaginary sense of injured ho- 
nour? Is not the ground you have chosen for 
quarrel, a mere pretext for the gratification of other 
feelings?" 

" I am a more able politician," said Osselin, with 
a contemptuous smile, " than to betray my designs, 
if I had any : but the attempt to pry into my senti- 
ments is worthy of a man who is base enough to act 
a part in secret he dares not openly avow." 

"It is unnecessary and useless," replied De 
Tracey, who seemed determined that nothing should 
discompose him, " to avow the motives of our ac- 
tions to all the world ; for whatever be the source 
from which they spring, if there happen to be one 
worse than another, from which it is possible they 
might arise, it is to that one they will surely be at- 
tributed." 

" I am not at all desirous of being entertained by 
your rhetoric," said Osselin impatiently ; " there- 
fore I once more desire to know when and where 
we shall meet?" 

" I am at your command." 
To-morrow morning, then, «x me&, ycl the lit- 
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tie wood at the end of the park, I shall be 
alone." 

De Tracey assented ; and quitting the room im- 
mediately, he did not appear again the whole of the 
day. 

Osselin remained thoughtful, and rather petulant ; 
for if hope delayed is the most heart-sickening pain 
that mortal can experience, surely revenge delayed 
is the most irritating ; and his inclination would 
have prompted him to seek the rencontre at that 
very instant, had it been possible, rather than have 
deferred it even for so short a space of time. Most 
anxiously did he count the hours until the following 
morning ; when, long before the appointed time, 
he arose, and with a firmer hand than might have 
been expected under such circumstances, he wrote 
these few lines : 

" My Lord, 

" As this will reach you only in the event of my 
-death ; in justice to my antagonist, I wish it to be 
perfectly understood that it was my proposition, 
not his, to take this method of deciding a difference 
of opinion that existed between us. Permit me, my 
lord, to assure you of my warmest gratitude for the 
many kindnesses I have received at -your hands, and 
to request that you will place me by the side of my 
beloved uncle. " 0. V." 

This note he addressed to Lord Bransby, put it, 
unsealed, into his pocket, and taking his pistols, 
although it wanted nearly an hour of the appointed 
time, he walked hastily down to the wood. 

De Tracey manifested no correapondm^ tcxu&V^ 
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to anticipate the moment of meeting; therefore 
Osselin had the benefit of improving his health, by 
taking forty minutes' exercise in the open air, fan- 
ned by the salubrious breezes of the morning, the 
delightful temperament of which, instead of cool- 
ing his fiery mood, rendered it still fiercer. 

Time, to the impatient expectant, appears to 
move as tardily as though he had mowed his wings 
with his scythe; and every moment is extended, 
in imagination, to an hour's length. Osselin took 
out his watch ; it still wanted ten minutes to seven. 
Another long interval ; he again looked, and was 
surprised to find that only five minutes had elapsed 
since the last examination. " It must have stop- 
ped ;" and he put it to his ear ; but no — the un- 
sympathizing timepiece still kept on a regular hum- 
drum — tic tic — in the same andante time that was 
so unconsonant with the feelings of its master. 

At length, the desired moment arrived, and with 
it the expected rival. 

Osselin saluted him politely, but with a distant 
haughtiness ; merely observing that, as there was 
nothing to wait for, he might choose his ground 
without delay. 

" This will answer my purpose," said De Tracey, 
"for I am not come here to fight with you, Mr. 
Vassor." 

" How f ' exclaimed Osselin fiercely ; " do you 
dare to trifle with me ? If you have not courage to 
act like a man, expect to meet with the chastise- 
ment due to a coward, — I once more offer you the 
alternative — if you are come unprepared, here are 
two pistols — take your choice. Do you hesitate ? 
then 1 no longer consider you as a gentleman, or 
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a man of honour ; and, by heavens ! will take such 
revenge as you merit. 

" Put up your pistols," said De Tracey, calmly : 
" with all your faults, you have a noble spirit — so 
put up your pistols; unless, indeed, you would 
raise them against the life of your father." 

The weapons fell from the trembling hands of the 
astonished Indian, as he gazed on De Tracey, in 
speechless wonder, scarcely daring to believe the 
reality of the words he had heard. 

"Father!" he repeated, his voice rendered al- 
most inarticulate by emotions of surprise, doubt, 
and joy; " have I then a father? let me but hear 
the blessed sound again, and I will believe it." 

" Yes, Osselin, my beloved son ! continued De 
Tracey ; "lam your father — that unhappy father 
who was compelled to desert you even before your 
birth ; yet whose heart has ever yearned to acknow- 
ledge and to bless you." He opened his arms, 
Osselin rushed into them, and for the first time in 
his life was pressed to his father's bosom. 

A thousand times did he entreat pardon for all 
that had passed, and a thousand times was he as- 
sured that all should be forgiven and forgotten. 

" And why then, my father," said Osselin, 
" have you so long concealed yourself from me ? 
why have you so patiently endured all the insults 
my rash folly has heaped upon you, and which I 
shall never cease to reproach myself with ? and yet 
I ought to be forgiven, since it was from ignorance 
alone I erred." 

De Tracey again assured him of his full and free 
forgiveness, adding, " Your faults, my dear boy, are 
more than expiated by this ltoeYj &enaA t& ^O&sxsl. 
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Continue ever thus ready to see and to acknowledge 
your errors, and you will be all I can desire my 
son to be. But I have much to say to you ; and 
ere we separate, it will be better that I inform you 
why this mystery has been necessary; its causes 
and its end. Come, therefore, with me, and learn 
the unhappy events that have embittered my life, 
and separated me from my son. 

With a heart overflowing with transports of affec- 
tion and gratitude, Osselin accompanied his father 
to a small but elegant residence, which De Tracey 
had chosen for his abode while he remained in Der- 
byshire ; and having breakfasted together, the 
latter entered upon the promised narration. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



"The task I have now to perform, is indeed a pain- 
ful one, to take a retrospective view of my life, and 
sketch, as briefly as possible, the events I would 
bury for ever in oblivion, but for the hope I cherish 
that the knowledge of them may teach you, my 
son, to form a true and impartial estimate of your 
father's character, unbiassed by the opinion of the 
world ; uninfluenced by the illiberal prejudices of 
individuals. It would be superfluous now to enu- 
merate the incidents of my earliest years, since 
they had little or no sway over the fortunes of my 
after life. — It will suffice to state such occurrences 
as are most important, and requisite for you to be 
made acquainted with, now that your judgment is 
sufficiently matured to take a proper analysis of 
them. 

" I entered the army at an early age, and, while 
yet only an ensign, saw and loved one of the most 
beautiful and amiable women that ever graced the 
circles of fashion. Her parents were noble, but 
not wealthy ; and my rank being equal to her own, 
my prospects bright, and my hopes aid&TiX., \ V^A. 

Q 
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no difficulty in obtaining their consent to my pn. - 
posals ; hers I had already assured myself of, and 
our union was to take place when I had attained to 
the rank of colonel, which I flattered myself was no 
very distant period, as powerful interest ensured 
my speedy promotion. We were both young, and 
although we would willingly have shortened the 
time of our probation, we were obliged to submit, 
and I departed, in full confidence of the sincerity of 
her affection, to join my regiment, then stationed in 
the north of Ireland. Life was then bright, for 
hope gilded every prospect : alas ! how soon did 
the cloud come over me ! During the first ten 
months of my absence, each succeeding post brought 
fresh assurances of my Caroline's affection and con- 
stancy ; but at the end of that time, her letters 
suddenly ceased. In vain I wrote ; post after post 
arrived from England, but no reply was returned to 
my numerous and anxious entreaties but for one 
line to tell me what could be the cause of this si- 
lence. In a state of indescribable uneasiness, I 
wrote to her father, and received in answer, a few 
cold, formal lines, merely saying, that his daughter 
was in delicate health, and was gone to the south 
of France, hoping to improve it by a change of 
air. 

" Almost maddened at this intelligence, and over- 
whelmed with astonishment that she should have 
left England without giving me the slightest inti- 
mation of her intention, a suspicion crossed my 
mind that my credulity was imposed on, under 
which impression I tried to obtain leave of absence, 
that I might ascertain by whom, and for what rea- 
son, the deception was practised, if deception there 
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were. But the service in which I was then engaged, 
prevented me from carrying this plan into execu- 
tion, and my only alternative was to entrust a 
friend, who was acquainted with the circumstances, 
to act for me. The intense anxiety I suffered during 
his absence, threw me on a bed of sickness, and I 
was still labouring under the effects of a violent 
fever, when he returned. Although I had looked 
forward to this moment with restless impatience, 
when it did actually arrive, I dreaded to hear the 
result of his inquiries : but he could give me very 
little information on the subject — for on his arrival 
in town, he discovered that the whole family had 
departed, it was said for North Wales, whither he 
immediately followed ; but instead of meeting with 
them, he found that the intelligence he had received 
was false, and that, so far from having arrived, 
they were not even expected at their estate in that 
country. He returned again to town, but all his 
efforts to gain intelligence of them were unavailing, 
and, after many fruitless endeavours, he unwillingly 
gave up the search. Another month passed on in this 
dreadful suspense, each day I arose with a hope of 
hearing some tidings of my love, and each night 
I sought my pillow with another pang of disap- 
pointment to my already overburthened heart; and 
my health was rapidly yielding to this continual state 
of excitement. Doubt, however, was at length ter- 
minated by absolute despair ; for one morning, in 
turning over the newspaper, judge if you can, my 
dear son, of the feelings with which I read this para- 
graph ; I remember the words as perfectly as though 
they were before me. ' Married, at Lincoln, the 

Q 2 
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Right Honourable the Earl of Gresham, to Caroline, 
only daughter of Sir James Montgomery, Bart. 
Immediately after the ceremony, the noble earl and 
his lovely bride set off for Paris, from whence they 
proceed to make the tour of Switzerland and Italy.' 
I will pass over the miserable days that succeeded 
this death-blow to my hopes and affections : it is a 
melancholy retrospect; would it could be for ever 
banished from my memory ! I was on the very verge 
of the grave, and fervently did I pray that I might 
soon find in it a resting place from my sorrows. 
Youth, however, triumphed over the destroyer of 
men; and that powerful emollient, time, calmed 
the violence of my grief. As soon as I returned to 
England, my first object was to seek an explana- 
tion with Sir James Montgomery, and demand sa- 
tisfaction for the insult I had received, either from 
himself or the author of the treachery of which I 
had been the victim. I went to him, my heart 
burning with resentment; but the apparent kindness 
with which he met me, induced me to exonerate 
him in my mind, from any share in the plot. With 
well-dissembled sorrow he lamented that his in- 
fluence over the actions of his daughter was insuffi- 
cient to prevent her from being dazzled by the 
offer of a coronet: and further assured me, hy- 
pocrite as he was, that he had been deceived 
into a belief that my affections were changed, and 
that I no longer desired the alliance. He appeared 
lost in amazement when I declared my innocence 
of this charge, and my total ignorance of the change 
in her sentiments until the account of her marriage 
accidentally reached me; he also disclaimed any 
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knowledge of the letter bearing his signature, by 
which I had been falsely informed that she had 
gone in ill health to France. 

" Fully convinced that she I adored had deserted 
and deceived me, I endeavoured to forget one whom 
I believed unworthy of remembrance. NaturaHy 
gay, I gradually regained my usual flow of spirits, 
and, after a lapse of time, became attached to the 
sister of one of my superior officers, whom I shortly 
afterwards married. This officer, was then a cap 
tain, afterwards general, Cameron, and his sister 
was your mother. A few weeks after our marriage, 
the Earl and Countess of Gresham returned 
from Italy, bringing with them an infant daughter, 
and I could not suppress the desire I felt to be- 
hold once more the woman I had so fondly loved. 
It was not that I cherished any remains of my 
former passion, but an indefinable feeling impelled 
me onward, to seek the gratification of this wish, 
and an opportunity soon presented itself. I was 
then at York, and the baptism of the child was 
about to be celebrated with great magnificence at 
the earl's castle in Lincolnshire. Carefully con- 
cealing from my wife the motives by which I was 
actuated, I went to Lincoln, in order to be present 
at the festival. For the space of three days the 
castle was open to all visiters; but although I 
availed myself of this, and was freely admitted, all 
my attempts to see the countess were ineffectual. 
She did not once appear, and her delicate state of 
health was pleaded to the guests as an excuse for 
this apparent want of courtesy. I had entirely re- 
linquished the hope of seeing her, and was prepar- 
ing to depart t when, on the evening of \X\fc >&£y^l 
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day, as I was lingering in one of the most unfre- 
quented walks of the castle park, I perceived a lady 
approaching towards me, whom my heart instantly 
recognized ; but her eyes were fixed on the ground 
in a deep reverie, and she did not observe me until 
it was too late to withdraw. Oh, what a meeting 
was this ! explanation but added to the misery of 
eternal separation ; we had been both deceived — 
we had been the victims of a deep-laid, and too 
successful plot, to part us for ever. Our letters had 
been intercepted, and instead of mine, others had 
been sent to her in a hand so similar, that she had 
never entertained the least doubt of their authen- 
ticity. By such means was I deprived of the only 
woman I ever loved ; by such means was she in- 
duced to believe that I was devoting my attention 
to another, and to so great an extent was the 
deception carried, that an account of my mar- 
riage had actually been inserted in some of the daily 
papers, but not in the principal ones, where h 
would have been likely to meet my eye; although 
the contrivers of this infamous plot took care that 
it should not escape hers. Not once doubting its 
truth, and careless of her future fate, Caroline con- 
sented to gratify the ambitious views of her parents, 
by giving her hand to the wealthy earl, on whose 
account, though without his knowledge, this cruel 
stratagem had been planned and executed. 

" I will not dwell longer upon this interview, the 
remembrance of which is, even now, inexpres- 
sibly painful; but, ere we separated for ever, she 
obtained from me a solemn promise, which it 
is, at this moment, one of the principal objects of 
my life to fulfil. The eaxl had already con- 
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tracted his daughter, not yet three months old, 
to the son of an esteemed friend; and her un- 
happy mother, whose faded cheek was a visible 
proof of the misery of an alliance without affection, 
feeling that she should have quitted the world long 
ere her daughter would arrive at an age to know 
how serious is the nature of such an engagement, 
made it her last request that, if I survived the earl, 
I would watch over the future happiness of her child. 
I solemnly swore to make this my first imperative 
duty. — We parted — and we never met again. 
Wretched as this interview had made me, I can- 
not reproach myself with one act of negligence 
or unkindness to my wife : on the contrary, it was 
my study, by every attention in my power, to pre- 
vent her from discovering that my affection was not 
exclusively her own ; alas ! I was fully conscious 
of this myself, but I believe that no one could have 
detected the estrangement of my heart. Fortunate- 
ly for me, considering the state of mind in which I 
then was, our regiment was ordered out to India, 
and, on arriving at Madras, I found that the bat- 
talion under my command was for a distant station. 
My wife being then near her confinement, I left her 
under the protection of her brother, and proceeded 
up the country. I shall make this part of my his- 
tory as brief as possible ; the first intelligence that 
reached me was, that I had become a father — the 
next, that my wife had deserted her infant son, 
and fled with one, who, for many years had 
possessed my unlimited confidence and friendship. 
This unexampled villain owed peculiar obligations 
to me ; twice had he been on the very verge of ruin, 
and twice had I supplied him with money to au^cyrt. 
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his failing credit. By my interest two of his bro- 
thers had obtained lucrative appointments ; I had, 
in many other instances, rendered him essential 
service; and he was, through my aid, at that mo- 
ment in affluence. But the weapons I gave him 
for self-defence, were turned against my own bosom; 
the wealth I had helped him to acquire, was used 
to poison my cup of life, already sufficiently bitter ; 
he had repaid the benefits I had unsparingly heaped 
upon him, by depriving me of the only blessing that 
had remained to me. Thus disgraced in the eyes 
of the world, all my prospects so effectually blight- 
ed by this unexpected blow, and unable to stay 
where I fancied every eye was turned on me with 
pity or derision, either equally hard to bear; I 
thought only of revenging the injury, threw up my 
commission, and without seeing my child, em- 
barked for America, whither I had been informed 
the fugitives had gone. At Boston I learnt they 
had set sail for Ireland, and I still continued the 
pursuit, but without success. At length I lost all 
traces of them ; and, wearied of my own existence, 
and disgusted with a world in which I had, though 
still young, met with so much of disappointment, 
ingratitude, and treachery, I settled in one of the 
West India islands, assumed another name, and 
became the proprietor of extensive plantations, 
where I amassed a considerable share of wealth, and 
there perhaps I had ended my days ; but the sacred 
promise I had made to the angel who had long since 
finished her mortal career, brought me back to my 
native land. My first care, on arriving in England, 
was to inform myself of the situation of her orphan 
daughter, and I soon discovered that the fears her 
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mother had entertained for her happiness were but 
too well founded. But I need not recapitulate 
those circumstances with which you are already 
acquainted. I was fully resolved to fulfil my pro- 
mise, at any cost, and knowing well that you were 
amply provided for by your uncle, I determined 
to devote a great part of my possessions to re- 
lease Lady Caroline Gresham from her unfortu- 
nate engagement. This was the cause of my keep- 
ing my existence a secret, fearing my son might 
perhaps consider such a disposition of my property 
an injustice to himself ; therefore, until my vow 
was accomplished, I thought it better to remain 
unknown. 

u My misguided wife had died in France, poor 
and despised ; having for many years been de- 
serted by the wretch who had drawn her from 
the paths of virtue and of duty. The certainty that 
she no longer existed removed a weight from my 
mind, and the pleasing intelligence that General 
Cameron and his nephew were expected in England, 
gave birth to emotions of joy to which I had long 
been a stranger. 

" A delightful ray of hope now took possession of 
my soul ; I succeeded in gaining the esteem and 
confidence of the amiable girl, who is all that her 
angelic parent once was ; and should you, my son, 
prove worthy of her, I may perhaps enjoy the feli- 
city of seeing that happiness bestowed on our chil- 
dren which was denied to us ; thus will you, my 
dear Osselin, not be deprived of your patrimony ; 
and I shall at once redeem my pledge, and ensure 
to myself as much of peace as can be the lot of a 
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heart withered by the disappointment of all its 
earliest ties and affections." 

Thus ended the narrative of De Tracey, to which 
his son had listened with intense interest ; but he 
had suppressed one circumstance-, which, for the sa- 
tisfaction of our readers, we will ourselves record. 

It has already been stated that De Tracey was 
interrupted in his pursuit of the Count de Leal, by 
an unexpected occurrence; and it is this we are 
now about to relate. 

It was a dark, stormy evening ; and the traveller, 
who supposed himself within five miles of the fugi- 
tives, was crossing a dreary moor, in the northern 
extremity of Northumberland. The clouds were 
gathering thick and fast around him, and his ear 
began to distinguish the sound of distant thunder. 
All these hostile appearances in the upper regions 
held out no pleasing prospect to a solitary eques- 
trian, in an uninhabited waste, two miles at least 
from the nearest place of shelter. Willing, how- 
ever, to escape from the coming storm as soon as 
possible, he urged his horse to still greater speed, 
when a man suddenly crossed his path, whose ap- 
pearance, as far as De Tracey could judge by the 
imperfect light, was not calculated to give the most 
favourable impression of his character or intentions ; 
but he had not time to make much observation, for 
the stranger threw himself in the way of the horse, 
and seizing the reins with a strong hand, arrested 
his course. De Tracey never travelled unarmed ; 
but before he had time to snatch a pistol from his 
belt, the robber levelled one at his head. "If you 
offer the least resistance, I shoot yon instantly," he 
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said, in the deep and hardened tone of a determined 
villain. 

At the sound of his voice, his intended victim, 
with supernatural strength, dashed the weapon 
from his hand, which discharged itself as it touched 
the ground, and the robber fell. 

" Wretch !" cried De Tracey, in a voice of thun- 
der, " your crimes are punished, and I am re- 
venged." 

" Hah ! I should know that voice," exclaimed 
the fallen man — " Who art thou?" say — speak 
quickly — for I am dying." 

" It is Vassor," replied his antagonist, furiously. 
— " Vassor, whose peace you have destroyed for 
ever ! Vassor, who has sought you through the 
world, to take vengeance for his wrongs ; and who 
now offers his thanks to the just God, who has 
made him the instrument of retribution" — 

The robber groaned, but spoke not, and in a few 
moments lay perfectly motionless. A louder clap 
of thunder now announced that the storm was ap- 
proaching, and a few heavy drops of rain warned 
the traveller to provide for his own safety. 

" Yet I cannot leave this wretch to perish thus 
miserably ; if assistance can be procured he shall 
have it ;" and with this intention he galloped off 
towards the village. The encreasing storm greatly 
impeded his progress ; but he put spurs to his horse, 
and unmindful of the lightning that flashed around 
him, or of the torrents that were pouring from 
above, he at length reached the inn, and gave a 
hurried account of what had happened, desiring 
that proper persons might be immediately sent 
to bring the wounded man to the ho\i«fc. ^sA 
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it was not an easy matter to get this command 
obeyed. None were willing to encounter such a 
a storm for the purpose of rendering assistance to a 
ruffian wno had for some time been the terror of 
the country for miles round. At last, by promises 
of an ample reward, two men were induced to un- 
dertake the adventure ; and as soon as De Tracey 
had seen them mounted and on their way, he be* 
gan to think of changing his own drenched appa- 
rel, while the people of the inn undertook to pro- 
cure medical aid ; and the surgeon of the village 
was in attendance ere the patient arrived. At 
length the apparently lifeless body was brought in 
and laid on a bed; but before the surgeon pro- 
ceeded to examine the wound, he endeavoured to 
restore the suspended animation. 

De Tracey gave one glance at the countenance, 
which presented a most ghastly and livid appear- 
ance, rendered still more appalling by the spots of 
blood with which it was disfigured. That one 
glance was sufficient ; he turned away with horror 
from features that recalled, with dreadful force, to 
his mind circumstances that only seemed to slum- 
ber in memory, in order to awaken with additional 
strength, when the transitory oblivion was disturbed. 
Time had left the traces of his progress upon the 
still inanimate countenance since De Tracey had 
last beheld it; but there were still the marked 
brows, the curled lip, the prominent features, that 
could not be mistaken. The dying man now un- 
closed his eyes, and the first object they rested upon 
was he whom he had so deeply injured. Closing 
them again with a convulsive shudder, he murmured 
faintly — " It is just — yes — it must be a provi- 
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dence that directed this." The surgeon now at- 
tempted to examine the wound, but he resisted with 
what little of strength remained to him. " What 
would you save me for ? " he said bitterly — "to 
perish on the scaffold ! Let me die — he has taken 
my life, who has the greatest right to it — but 
oh ! let me not see him again — it tortures — it 
maddens me ! " De Tracey moved away — "I have 
done enough for revenge," said he ; " it is not for 
me to add to the dying agonies of a sinner." 

The guilty wretch was asked if he wished to re- 
ceive spiritual consolation, but he rejected the prof- 
fer with frantic violence. " Mock me not !" he ex- 
claimed — " What can a priest do now for me ? I 
have no hope for the future. — My God ! my God ! 
— how I have scoffed at the idea of a future ! I 
thought existence terminated here — oh! that I 
could think so now !" 

His ravings continued ; but his voice grew fainter 
and fainter, till death ended the harrowing scene. 

For several days De Tracey was so ill, from the 
united effects of the storm, and the shock his nerves 
had received, that he was unable to pursue his 
route ; and by the time he was sufficiently reco- 
vered, it was no longer necessary to do so, as the 
marriage had taken place, which it was the sole ob- 
ject of his journey to prevent. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



" Mat I be admitted?" said Louise, peeping in at 
the door of the music-room, where Lady Hamilton 
and Miss Moreland were sitting at- work, while 
Emily practised a new song. 

" Thank heaven !" she continued, coming into 
the room at the same time, " I have at last found a 
corner to bestow myself in, without interrupting a 
tete-a-tete : but perhaps you were holding a cabinet 
council here ? if so, my only resource is to walk up 
and down the stairs till all the meetings are dis- 
solved ; for every room in the house is turned into 
a secret committee chamber// 

" How so, my dear ?" said Lady Hamilton. 

" Really, aunt, I cannot make you acquainted 
with the why, and the wherefore ; but I'll just state 
the facts as they have come under my observation ; 
and leave you to judge if we are not on the very 
eve of a grand revolution. I open one door, and 
discover Mr. Vassor on his knees to Lady Caroline 
Gresham; — exit Louise, of course. Now, doubt- 
less, the posture which Mr. Vassor had assumed is 
the fashionable way of entertaining ladies in India ; 
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but here, it makes a third person feel rather ' un 
de trop.' After this mal-apropos entree, and con- 
sequent rapid retreat, I take my way to another 
apartment, where, again an intruder, I find Lionel, 
looking like a criminal at the bar, while papa only 
lacks a full-bottomed wig and a flowing robe, to be the 
exact prototype of Judge Best ; I stood a moment, not 
knowing whether to advance or retreat, though by 
this time pretty well accustomed to the latter mode 
of proceeding, when the question was quickly de- 
cided by papa, who very politely desired me to 
withdraw. Thus driven back at all points, I took 
refuge here, not without certain misgivings, that I 
should pop upon Miss Moreland and the major ; or 
disturb a little interesting conversazione, got up be- 
tween Miss Emily St. Clare and , but here I 

stop." 

" I really think it is time you did," said Emily, 
blushing deeply ; "I cannot imagine how you can 
talk so much nonsense." 

" I assure you," continued Louise, " I begin to 
feel myself ill-treated : why am I not to have my 
private audiences like the rest of the world ? Be- 
sides, it was particularly provoking to find every 
body so occupied with their own affairs, that they 
had no leisure to attend to the intelligence I had 
just heard, and, of course, was dying to communi- 
cate." 

" But we are at leisure to listen," said Miss 
Moreland, eagerly ; " pray, Miss Bransby, let us 
hear the news." 

" Guess what it is." 

" That it is impossible;" said Emily, " for your 
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intelligence is generally of so extraordinary a nature, 
that it defies all power of divination." 

" True, my dear — the very thing that renders it 
so valuable and interesting. The present tale I 
have to unfold, is a marriage shortly to be cele- 
brated within five miles of Beechwood." 

" A marriage !" echoed Miss Moreland. " Oh, 
dear me ! I hope it is not — " 

" No, Miss Moreland, I assure you it is not," re- 
plied Louise, laughing. " If it had been, I hope 
I should have possessed more discretion than to 
have mentioned it so abruptly.' 1 

" Bless me ! Miss Louise ; how could you pos- 
sibly guess who I meant ? " 

" It was certainly very difficult, but I am uncom- 
monly clever at guessing : however, to keep you no 
longer in suspense, for I perceive Emily begins to 
look anxious — the Duke of Belltown is coming down 
next week, for the express purpose of entering into 
the holy estate of matrimony." 

" And does he bring a bride with him, or is he 
coming in the expectation of finding one at Beech- 
wood ? " said Emily. 

" I assure you, dear, we poor humble inmates of 
Beechwood may consider ourselves too happy if we 
are honoured with an invitation to the breakfast. The 
doings on this great occasion are to outdo all that 
has ever yet been done or undone — and the duchess 
elect is Miss Parnell. Wherever I turn, I hear of 
nothing but brides that are, or brides that are to be. 
I find also, that the runaway count means to bring 
his bride to Beechwood to-morrow; which inten- 
tion I suspect you were well aware of, my Lady 
Hamilton?" 
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" Yes, my dear ; but as I am not always dying 
to communicate all I know, you would probably 
have remained in ignorance some hours longer, had 
you not arrived at the knowledge by some other 
means." 

Louise was about to reply, when every thought 
was put to flight by the unexpected appearance, in 
propria persona, of Sir Charles Freemantle, who 
had voluntarily emerged from his hitherto favourite 
retreat, to do that of which he had so often ex- 
pressed his dislike, namely — pay a morning visit. 

To what cause might be attributed this alteration 
in the sentiments and pursuits of the misanthropi- 
cal baronet ? Perhaps he was influenced by the 
laudable desire of enlarging his mind by the acqui- 
sition of new ideas to be obtained by the perambu- 
lation of fresh scenes, of which the extensive domain 
of Beechwood afforded a great variety ; or probably 
he wished to improve his philosophy, by employing 
his leisure moments in the study of mankind, which 
object could not be promoted at Myrtlewood, there 
being no mankind to study, except Major Dufforth, 
whom he knew by heart, and old Robert the gar- 
dener, whose heart was centre'd in his cabbages. 
From whatever cause it might proceed, certain it 
is that his penchant for absolute retirement had 
lost much of its force since his last sojourn in 
Dover-street; and Louise, how little soever she 
might be entitled to it, did not fail to take a consi- 
derable portion of credit to herself for this agree- 
able change. In high spirits at so flattering a 
proof of her power, she was this morning more 
charming, lively, and entertaining than ever. 
Pleased in spite of himself, Sir Ctaft\&% &A TkfiX 

I 
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seem inclined to terminate his visit very speedily ; 
for after having exhausted every topic of conversa- 
tion he could think of, he bethought him that he 
much wished to hear Emily sing, and preferred his 
request in terms so courteous, that a refusal wa» 
impossible. 

"Do you not remember, Louise," said Emily, 
seating herself at the piano forte, " you promised 
to write me the words of that song I lost V 

" I will do it now," replied Louise, opening her 
writing desk. 

"Allow me to place it in a more commodious 
light," said Sir Charles, moving the desk, when a 
small seal of very remarkable form, attracted bis 
attention, and he took it up to examine the device. 

The consequence of her carelessness instantly 
flashed across the mind of Louise, but it was too 
late to prevent it : by a momentary impulse she 
raised her eyes to his face, but cast them down 
again in unspeakable confusion ; for his were fixed 
on her with an expression so penetrating, so impos- 
sible to be misunderstood, while his hand still re- 
tained her little silent betrayer, that she saw, in 
that one glance, her secret was a secret no longer. 

How much more rapidly may thought be convey- 
ed by the eyes than the tongue, and how infinitely 
more accurate and expressive is their language — 
since the feelings, as well as ideas, may be better 
communicated, and better understood, by a single 
glance, than by any effort of speech, were a whole 
day employed in the endeavour. 

This does not, however, apply to all cases ; there 
being many instances in which the language of the 
eyes could not be employed with £ood effect. For 
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example — no reverend divine could expect to 
benefit his congregation in the same degree by a 
significant look, as by a forty minutes' discourse. 

The prima donna would scarcely be able to con- 
vey " Assisa al pie d'un salice" to her audience by 
a glance, however charming the expression of her 
eyes. The learned counsellor would not greatly 
benefit his client, by endeavouring to convince the 
judge by " nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles." 

But in the present instance, had hours been 
spent in explanation, not more could have been 
said, than was told in that one transient glance. 

In the mean time Emily had proceeded with her 
lay, which was the following simple ballad, written 
by Talbot, which might be the reason she made 
choice of it. 



"Oh turn thee, palmer — turn thee in 

And rest," the maiden cried, 
" 'Tis a weary way thou hast to win, 
And the night-star does not guide !" 

" Nay, lady," said the palmer — " Nay, 
1 have a vow, and must away." 



" Deem not thy vow so sacred then, 

Nor fate and fear defy ; 
Nor fly thee from the haunts of men 
In desert wastes to die." 

" Nay, lady, nay — I may not rest, 
A troublous crime is on my breast. 



» 



" I pray thee, palmer, tell to me 

What sin is on thy soul t 
Shak'st thou at what I crave of thee ! 
Why does thy dark eye roll ?" 

" Oh ! lady, since thou dost command 
A brother's blood is on nry WAY* 

a 2 
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" Dearly we loved — yet one dark day — 

Some angry word he spoke ; 
The evil one assumed the sway, 
I smote the fell death-stroke. 

Ah, Lady ! would my life 's last breath 
Could bring that brother back from death !" 

"On, palmer, on ! and seek, by prayer, 

Thy sins may be forgiven ; 
Let penitence and faith, while here, 
Plead for thy soul in heaven !" 

" Lady, farewell ! St. Hilda's shrine, 

And prayer, and fast, and scourge, be mine." 

Emily concluded her rather mournful song; 
thinking in the simplicity of her heart, that the 
gentleman at whose request she was exerting her 
musical powers, was listening to her, but she could 
not possibly have been in greater error — which, on 
turning her head, she began to suspect; for instead 
of the smiles of approbation she naturally looked 
for, and that all young ladies have an undoubted 
right to expect on such occasions, she was much 
surprised to find that Lady Hamilton and Miss 
Moreland had both vanished, and that no two per- 
sons could, apparently, be paying less attention to 
a vocal performance than were Sir Charles Free- 
mantle and Louise; unless it was to the. whispered 
one with which they were entertaining each other. 

" I will not trouble you to write that song, dear;" 
said Emily — "for I have just recollected where it 
is;" and she left the room in order to find it ; think- 
ing, probably, as Louise had done in the morning, 
that a third person is sometimes — " un de trop." 

" Can it be possible that I am so happy?" said 

Sir Charles, as soon as they were alone; "only 

let me hear you conform \1 "wiftv ^«w \*^ H&t& 
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Bransby, for I fear to trust any evidence but your 
own admission." 

" Since you have found it out," answered Louise, 
half laughing, " I most unwillingly confess that I 
have been foolish enough to scribble over two or 
three sheets of paper that had, perhaps, better have 
remained — 

' Pure, and unwritten still ' — 

and all I can now say is, I sincerely hope you will 
benefit by the excellent advice I have given you." 

" I should be indeed ungrateful to receive it un- 
profitably ; but suffer me to hope that I am not to 
lose the inestimable advantage of so charming a 
monitress." 

" The charms, I fear, are all fled with the mys- 
tery," she replied: "admonitions coming from a 
direct and undisguised source do not possess half 
the influence of a few salutary lessons from an in- 
visible oracle." 

" At least, do not refuse to try me," said the 
baronet, when the entrance of Lionel put a stop to 
a conversation which was, each moment, growing 
more interesting. 

In the mean time the events of the library had 
not been of a less remarkable character than those 
of the music-room: for De Tracey, soon after he 
had parted from Osselin in the morning, had sought 
an interview with Lord Bransby, to whom he 
briefly related all the circumstances with which we 
have made our readers acquainted; consequently, 
when Lionel appeared before his father, having 
with difficulty summoned courage to make a full 
disclosure of his resolves, both as regarded t\\&^\*.- 
sent and the future, he was astonished, to fcsA \fiKa. 
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already in possession of the principal facts; and 
learnt, in his turn, with joyful wonder, the newly 
discovered affinity between Osselin and De Tracey, 
and the liberal intentions of the latter in favour of 
Lady Caroline Gresham. Thus effectually releas- 
ed from his chief anxiety, the happy Lionel found 
himself in full possession of the liberty he had so 
long and so ardently sighed for; and feeling that 
he was no longer called upon to pay the price he 
had anticipated for freedom, he did not hesitate to 
solicit the consent of his ever indulgent father, to 
the completion of those wishes that could alone 
ensure the happiness of his future existence. This 
declaration was not entirely unexpected ; and al- 
though it was received in silence, Lionel thought 
he perceived a certain expression in the counte- 
nance of his father which caused him not to regret 
having made it : and in this conclusion he was cor- 
rect; for Lord Bransby, whose later years had been 
greatly embittered by the stings of self-reproach, 
had felt too acutely the bitterness of regret for 
having marred the happiness of his son, to oppose, 
now that he possessed the power of promoting it. 

" My beloved Lionel," he said, embracing him 
affectionately, " if you are happy, it is all that your 
father can desire; you are at liberty, my child, to 
make your own selection, and I am persuaded it 
will be one which you will never have reason to re- 
gret, nor I to blush for." 

Lionel had ever entertained the highest respect 
and filial tenderness for his father; and his eyes 
filled with tears of affection and gratitude at this 
further and marked proof of his kindness; while he 
spoke eloquently in praise of her who, he did not 
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fear to say, would do honour to the illustrious name 
she was soon to bear. 

Burning with impatience, he flew to the cottage, 
where Adelaide was still a prey to all the tortures 
of suspense, uncheered by any very brilliant gieam- 
ings of hope. The presence of her noble lover, 
however, quickly dispersed the clouds that had be- 
gun to gather around her ; and in the sweet deli- 
rium of present joy, and the prospect of future fe- 
licity, she neither felt nor anticipated a care that 
might darken with doubt this blissful vision. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



We will now return to Lady Arlington, whom we 
left in the full enjoyment of all the beauties of a 
Scottish landscape, which possessed so many at- 
tractions, that it was nearly the dinner-hour when 
she and Marian returned to the inn. 

Although, in her general habits, she was a woman 
of the strictest economy, she was by no means 
pleased to find that there would be one less at table 
than she had expected, and .an investigation into 
the cause of the deficiency immediately took place. 
The explanation of the waiter, who had so inno- 
cently assisted the plot, was a sufficient elucidation 
of it ; all that could now be done on the part of 
the ladies, was to vent their dissatisfaction in tears, 
invectives, and unavailing wishes that they had 
kept a better watch over the liberated captive. 

What plan was to be pursued ? To attempt to 
overtake the fugitives was in vain ; for not only 
were they ignorant which road was likely to lead to 
such a conclusion ; but the delinquents had the 
advantage of two hours' start, and most probably a 
quicker conveyance ; therefore the chace afforde 
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but little prospect of success. It was equally use- 
less and unpleasant to prosecute their projected 
journey, even as far as Edinburgh, since it would 
be a continual subject for reprehension to the wary 
Scotch cousins, that Lady Arlington should have 
been unwise enough to trust the silly young lassie 
out of her sight for an instant. Dreading a thou- 
sand commentaries on this theme, the two ladies, 
after a long discussion, decided that it would be 
preferable, under the present circumstances, to 
return direct to London, and there await some in- 
telligence of Lavinia, whose sins her ladyship 
threatened to visit, by withdrawing for ever her 
countenance and assistance. This charitable and 
affectionate determination was seconded by Marian, 
who gave it as her opinion that all such forward 
and disobedient little minxes deserved to be treated 
Vith the utmost rigour ; and in this truly christian 
spirit they arrived in Brook-street, the day before 
the count and countess reached town. 

Unwilling that the elopement should be made 
public, as also to show themselves in town at this 
unfashionable season of the year, they quietly shut 
themselves up, in expectation of some communica- 
tion, and of the arrival of Captain Arlington, to 
whom they had written an account of the distressing 
event, which to him was anything but distressing. 
For several days they remained thus invisible, till 
the appearance of the captain put affairs in rather 
a different training. 

" So ! Captain Robert Arlington, I hope you are 
perfectly satisfied with the delightful effects of your 
most judgmatical conduct!" was Marian's greeting 
to her brother, on his return. 



i 
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" Meaning it to be understood that you are not, 
I suppose, sister Marian. But whether my conduct 
has had anything to do with it or not, I consider it 
a right glorious achievement. — Egad ! I did not 
think my little darling had so much spirit." 

" You ought to be ashamed of yourself ! I always 
said you would be the ruin of that child, and bring 
disgrace upon the whole family." 

" Oh ! you flatter me," said the captain, bowing 
profoundly; " I beg most gratefully to acknow- 
ledge your unprecedented politeness, and to bear 
you out in the truth of your assertion, that you did 
say so." 

The young lady was provoked to the highest 
degree ; and had it not been for her sex's dignity, 
she certainly would not have confined herself to the 
mere warfare of the tongue, which, however, was 
no gentle weapon. 

Lady Arlington, while the amiable Marian was 
recovering breath and energy, found an opportunity 
of putting in a somewhat lengthy dissertation on 
the various troubles and anxieties that fall to the 
lot of those who are unfortunate enough to be 
blessed with a numerous family ; not forgetting to 
illustrate her subject, by enlarging upon every in- 
stance of folly and extravagance committed by her 
first-born Robert, on which point her memory was 
remarkably retentive ; and from this she naturally 
reverted to the narrowness of her own income ; 
coupling thus the two subjects together, that he 
might, at his leisure, draw his own inferences there- 
from. 

To this, as a sort of addenda, came the heinous 
offence of Lavinia, by whose act and deed the 
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whole race of Arlingtons were cut off for ever from 
all interest in the great Glenfell estate, the laird of 
which had always been singled out as a proper 
husband for her ; a marriage that Lady Arlington 
had calculated upon, as securing to herself and 
Marian a place of sojourn, for at least six months 
in the year, a plan that would have lessened ma- 
terially the expenses of housekeeping in Brook- 
street, and thus have been an actual increase of 
income. Lady Arlington finished an animated ha- 
rangue, the latter part of which was the best, in the 
opinion of her son, for this reason, because it was 
the last of it, by repeating her fixed determination 
never to see her young and lovely daughter more. 

Captain Arlington listened with as much patience 
as he could command to the prudential oration, and 
replied to it by representing that his sister had not 
disgraced herself or her family, by marrying a man 
every way her equal, and presumptive heir to the 
title of marquis. 

" Your theory is as ridiculous as your practice," 
said Marian, " and both are worthy of the person 
from whom they emanate. What is the use of a 
title to a beggar ? The poverty of the marquis is 
notorious : every body knows that all his hopes rested 
upon his son's marrying a fortune." 

" In that case," said the captain, " he is the per- 
son who has the most reason to complain ; for, ac- 
cording to your own theory, he is the greatest suf- 
ferer." 

But it was in vain he argued ; the ladies were 
inflexible in their resolution of discarding the happy 
pair ; and all they desired to know was, in what 
place they had taken up their abode > thai tha^ 
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themselves might act accordingly, with reference to 
their northern relatives, particularly the two aunts 
at Islington, whom they dreaded exceedingly to 
offend. With this view, therefore, they wished the 
captain to commence a search, which he readily 
undertook to do, suppressing the trifling fact that 
he had a letter at that moment in his pocket from 
Lavinia, containing all the information requisite to 
enable him to find them without the slightest diffi- 
culty, which he forthwith proceeded to do. Most 
cordially was he welcomed by the count ; and La- 
vinia received with delight the consolations and ca- 
resses of her beloved brother, by whose advice she 
sat down to frame an apologetic letter to her 
mamma. The count had only that morning re- 
ceived Lord Bransby's letter, in which lie was in- 
vited to make Beechwood his present residence, an 
invitation he was anxious to accept; and intimated 
to Captain Arlington that it was his desire to leave 
town on the following day ; but the proud young 
officer, though too delicate to make the objection 
openly, could not brook the idea of his sister going 
to the Bransbys a portionless bride, and in some 
measure dependent upon their generosity; and he 
suggested to the count that it might be better to 
leave Lavinia in town, under his protection, until 
some arrangement was made by the Marquis and 
Lady Arlington for their future support ; which, 
notwithstanding her ladyship's present angry mood, 
might easily be effected by the interference of Lord 
Bransby. On hearing, however, of the very affec- 
tionate reception they had met with from aunt 
Jeanie and her sister, a new idea crossed his mind, 
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and he took his way to Islington, promising to re- 
turn to dinner. 

The two old ladies were comfortably seated in 
the drawing-room, holding a consultation on the 
very subject of their nephew's mission, when he was 
announced. 

There is a sort of instinctive kindly feeling in the 
female heart, if it be not a very obdurate one in- 
deed, towards a very handsome, insinuating young 
man; and the reception our " militaire," now met 
with, proved that the spinsters in question still in- 
dulged that natural and amiable prepossession in 
favour of the youthful and elegant of the opposite 
sex. Finding how the pulses beat with regard to 
Lady Arlington, and that the opposition party was 
most likely to find favour in their sight, the cap- 
tain, to try his generalship in case of future pro- 
motion, commenced the attack on the weakest side, 
by declaring that his mother was so incensed 
against the young couple, that she had refused to 
afford them the least assistance, thus exposing them 
to the miseries of poverty and dependance at the 
beginning of their career, unless the marquis could 
be induced to make a provision for them, which 
was not probable, unless any advance on his part 
were met with equal liberality, on the part of Lady 
Arlington. He was particularly eloquent on the 
want of feeling by which the conduct of his mother 
and elder sister was characterized, and this pro- 
duced the desired effect* The good sisters imme- 
diately resolved to take the field armed with kind- 
ness and compassion, in opposition to cruelty and 
oppression; and perceiving by the gradual soften- 
ing of the features what was passing vw i\\&vt tawft*.* 
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the skilful manoeuvrer attacked them on another 
vulnerable point, namely, family pride, of which 
the Misses Douglass possessed rather above a mo- 
derate share, by hinting the disgrace it would be 
to so ancient, and hitherto highly respected a fa- 
mily, that one of its distinguished members should 
be known to be supported by the bounty of those 
who could claim no kindred with it. 

All the feelings of etiquette, prejudice, and 
pride, nourished in the bosoms of the northern 
dames for nearly seventy years, took alarm at the 
impending degradation, and they adopted the final 
resolution of settling a handsome stipend upon La- 
vinia, if the marquis would consent to make a libe- 
ral addition to the annual remittances he had been 
accustomed to send for the maintenance of his son ; 
by which means they might be enabled to support, 
if not a splendid, at least a comfortable establish- 
ment. 

This was a great point gained; for although the 
actual expenditure of the ancient dames did not 
amount to one third of their income, it was a grand 
effort to part with so considerable a sum ; yet they 
consoled themselves by reflecting that, as they 
really intended to bestow a large portion of their 
wealth on Lavinia, and as they made no use of it 
themselves, they might as well prevent her from 
wishing for their exit from the world, by allowing 
her to enjoy her destined fortune while they still 
remained in life; besides which, they would have 
the gratification of knowing that they were at once 
supporting the dignity of the family, and frustrat- 
ing the intentions of Lady Arlington and her 
daughter, whom they cordially hated. 
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The captain expressed, and really felt, the most 
lively gratitude for a kindness and liberality far 
exceeding his most sanguine expectations, and at 
his earnest desire the old ladies accompanied him to 
Judd-street, where the warm-hearted, unaffected 
gratitude of their youthful relatives completely re- 
conciled them to the tremendous sacrifice they were 
about to make. 

On his return home, Captain Arlington merely 
said that he had seen Lavinia, who was on the eve 
of accompanying her husband to Beechwood, and 
that he himself intended to be of the party, having 
promised Mr. Vassor to pay a visit to that part of 
the country. For any further information he re- 
ferred his mother to the letter Lavinia had entrust- 
ed to him, which she indignantly tossed from her, 
without condescending to break the seal. He did 
not judge it advisable to mention the promises made 
by the Miss Douglasses, until the settlement was 
made; and, leaving both mother and sister in 
" civil dudgeon" — he retired for the night. 

Early on the following morning, with brightened 
prospects as well as countenances, the travellers 
commenced their journey, and were soon happily 
domesticated beneath the friendly roof of Beech- 
wood Hall. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



Ik the olden time, when the refectories of the con- 
vent were crowded with knights, pilgrims, and 
travellers of all sorts, coming and going, passing 
and repassing, the holy fathers no doubt thought 
their hospitality abundantly repaid by the stories of 
adventure and vicissitude which they heard from 
their guests. Many of them may have been com- 
fortable and obese persons, who grew serious and 
solemn as the narrative lengthened, and whose eyes 
closed before the catastrophe opened ; while others, 
if not more spiritual, at least less corporeal, laughed 
heartily at the good things, frowned at the bad, put 
in their word at the right or wrong place — and 
forgot all they had heard before the morrow. But, 
in addition to these two classes of the audience, 
there was a third — who mused after they had lis- 
tened, who asked questions, whose thoughts, as 
they paced the evening cloisters, recurred involun- 
tarily to the story, and whose slumbers were haunted 
by its phantom horrors. Such men were authors 
by instinct ; they " wreak'd their thought upon ex- 
pression" without malice pxe^euse; they kept a 
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journal, they knew not how and cared not where- 
fore. 

By degrees their fancies were peculiarly touched 
by the fortunes of some especial personage — some 
knight, or king, or king's son. They hungered and 
thirsted after the arrival of fresh travellers, that 
they might inquire what he had been doing since 
in the world : and thus the history of his life was 
transferred to their journal by daily entries. They 
arrived in due course of time at his marriage, and 
(monks being generally long-lived and heroes 
the reverse) closed at length the account with his 
death— leaving to posterity the task of summing 
up. These authors were the fathers of modern his- 
tory, and their productions — termed Chronicles — 
perhaps still more than the fictions of degenerate 
Greece, were the germ of European romance. 

It occurs to us, that we are precisely in the si- 
tuation of those historical monks of the olden time. 
We write of what we hear — and. sometimes of 
whom we see. Certain individuals in the crowd 
perpetually circling round us, have more peculiarly 
attracted our attention; we fix our. .eyes curiously 
on their doings in the world; and, although it is 
just possible — but we hope for the best — that it 
may not be in our power to record their deaths, yet, 
in all probability, we shall live long enough to 
journalise their weddings. In a word, if the reader 
expects to meet in our pages any one whom he may 
not meet to-morrow evening at Lady A.'s or Mrs. 
B.'s, he will be disappointed. 

There is just one thing, however, in which our 
situation bears no resemblance to that of the early 
chroniclers; and that is, as touthi&£ \h& \usftKt ^ 4 
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summing up. Posterity will take no such trouble 
for us ; and we ought, therefore, to make our pic- 
ture as complete as our poor ability will permit 
without such assistance. There is, for instance, a 
certain Baronet, whom the reader only knows, in 
our history, as an idle man about town, who hides 
his odd and derogatory notions of the supreme sex 
in holes and corners, and who gazes in the face of 
a young woman with a shake of the head, as he 
thinks how pleasant, yet how impossible it would be 
to obtain the desire of Pygmalion, and inform the 
beautiful statue with a soul. Now, we would not 
hare this baronet of ours mistaken for any of the 
thousand-and-one stalking gentlemen whom we 
meet with at the houses above particularised — 
who enliven their common-places with sneers trans- 
mitted, with their own foolish faces, from all anti- 
quity, and who at last retire yawningly to dose 
away the rest of their innocuous night in a club or 
a coffee-room. 

Sir Charles Freemantle was not a mere man of 
Society, and his cue was something more than to 
assist in forming a picture, and gliding in procession 
round the room and the park. Emancipated from 
^control at a very early period, by the death of his 
•patents and the carelessness of his guardian, his 
'Jtrsflife was ended before men in general begin to 
live. The loves and follies of a boy have not fre- 
quently a very lasting effect; but with him the case 
was different. He carried abroad with him into the 
world the impressions he had received at an age 
when the judgment is yet in embryo, but when the 
feelings are like cradled Hercules. The expansion 
*f his mind, instead of temcrox^ <mbj served to 
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disseminate, though in fainter colours, through his 
whole character, the marks of the original scar; 
and his want of faith in woman, when at length 
unattended by the bitter and burning, sense of 
misery, became at least that sort of cold, thin, 
milk-and-water, shoulder-shrugging, fashionable 
infidelity which the lords of the creation, — heaven 
help them ! — call their philosophy. 

If he had been placed in a different sphere of 
life, perhaps the original strength and durability of 
the materials of his character might have yielded to 
the influence of circumstances. In the upper 
walks of society, however, — notwithstanding all 
that is argued by Mrs. Richardson, the acute and 
elegant historian of the " Ball-Room" in Friend- 
ship's Offering — there is either a tameness of feel- 
ing, or an affectation of it, which renders it almost 
impossible to penetrate beyond the surface of the 
female mind. Sir Charles, therefore, was accus- 
tomed to gaze on the lovely faces around him- as if 
he had been in a gallery of pictures, and to go 
home when the exhibition was over, exclaiming 
" Vanity! — all is vanity !" 

How he had been first led to regard with more 
than usual interest, the gay and high-spirited 
Louise, is a question, we fear, too deep for us. 
It has been said, we are aware, that the attention 
began on the lady's part; and that the girlish and 
often repeated freak of playing the mysterious 
Mentor was the cause of all. This is not unintel- 
ligible. The very consciousness of having written 
the letters must have created, if not an embarrass- 
ment, at least a peculiarity in the young lady's 
manner towards him; and the taxoiftX, ^nft&taX 
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being able to trace this peculiarity to any one look 
or turn, may yet, surrounded as he was by the 
uniformity of artificial life, have been sensible of its 
existence. His meditations may then hare received 
an unconscious direction: his solitary room may 
have opened to a phantom-guest more troublesome 
than the portraits on the walls; and he may, at 
some moments of more peculiar nervousness, have 
inquired with a start, whether it was not possible 
that he might have been deceived in his theory of 
woman. 

The letters themselves served as food for similar 
meditations, and at the same time, who knows that 
he did not connect unconsciously the two ideas, 
and that. Louise was not identified, without his 
knowing a little of the matter, with his unknown 
Egeria — of the post! Be this as it may, .his heart 
was thrown into a flutter by the discovery of their 
actual identity — yea, his heart of hearts into a 
flutter that — pshaw! what a word! his very soul 
trembled, as did also the frame which inclosed it. 
It seemed as if the devils (those unclean spirits 
which war against the angel woman !) made use of 
the last moment of their dominion to rend their 
victim before leaving him for ever. 

But there is some difference between leaving and 
notice to quit. Sir Charles as yet only wished to 
find himself in the wrong ; but all the — manliness 
(favourite word with the masculines !) of his cha- 
racter was in arms against the weakness. 

" Louise," thought he, " is agreeable though 
talkative, and good-humoured though somewhat 
satirical ; she hath a fair face, and a pleasant 
voice; and she look& Ytk& ot& ^tho hath a hoard 
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of sweet, pure, natural feelings, beneath the in- 
crustation of brilliant paste with which society de- 
corates the hearts of its slaves. She resembles the 
thought which was once even as the sun in the 
system of my existence ; and, when I shut my eyes 
upon the things and persons that surround her 
like an atmosphere, I can almost fancy her to be 
a personification of Woman, that glorious dream 
which, in days for ever gone by, seemed like a por- 
tion of my being. But, is a woman of the world 
less a woman than she of the cot or the desert ? 
may not the mind retain its qualities in every dif- 
ference of climate, just as the water remains sweet 
and pure below when its surface has turned into 
ice ? I cannot tell. There is no harm, however, 
in my indulging even in so idle an imagination. 
But let me not go farther — woe to my philosophy, 
bought so dearly, and established so long, if I 
come to mistake the shadow for a reality. In my 
youth I would needs undeify the Egeria of my 
dreams — and I know the result !" 

But it was not only with such speculations that 
the baronet amused himself. Louise had become, 
he knew not how or why, the enemy of his peace 
(we think that is the word in romance) ; and as he 
dared not fight, and would not fly, he resolved to 
establish himself as a corps of observation. If the 
mercurial temperament of the lady is taken into 
account, it will be easy to conceive the harassing 
nature of this duty. To see her alone he found 
to be absolutely impossible, even if so daring a 
feat had been advisable ; and if perchance he at 
length congratulated himself on taking up a posi- 
tion in a corner of the room whetfc xJasTj ^sx^. ^- 
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mote from interruption, a grave request to ring for 
some ridiculous something obliged him to break 
up his lines and renounce all the advantages of 
the ground. Sometimes, for more than an hour, 
he watched for a glance of her eyes — for men are 
adepts in visionary judgment — and, when at 
length indulged, so dull, fixed, and icy a gaze met 
his, as set every particle of his blood in motion, 
and kindled blushes of anger in his cheeks. In 
vain, however, his self-esteem attempted to tax her 
with affectation. Louise never did any thing that 
did not seem natural and necessary to be done ; 
and her very jocularities being delivered in the 
tone and manner of common conversation, the 
victim generally thought himself indebted to for- 
tune or accident for his momentary sufferings, 
rather than to Louise. 

" Then these letters," said the baronet, out 

of temper (we fear there was an adjective between 
the pronoun and substantive,) " are, after all, to 
signify nothing ! What concern had she with my 
opinions ? or, if once interested, to what am I to 
attribute her present apathy, if not to the inherent 
sins of her sex ? But this can be nothing to 
me ; — my mind wants occupation ; I have nothing 
to do, nothing to feel, nothing to think of. I must 
travel — when I get a little more leisure." 

Sir Charles was a proud and shy man ; and be 
began to wonder what was the matter with him. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



Another walking excursion took place, and formed 
quite an event in the now still life of Beech wood. 
Sir Charles had looked forward to it with an anxiety 
which he in vain endeavoured to repress ; and when 
the morning actually came, he arose from his lair, 
with a superstitious consciousness weighing upon 
his mind, that something was to happen. When he 
looked out of the window of his apartment, he found 
that the sky was without the smallest speck ; and 
this seemed to him a circumstance of very ominous 
meaning: the other blinds, however, were still 
closed, like the eyelids of the inmates, and he re- 
treated hastily into the back settlements of the 
room, oppressed by all the horrors of a guilty con- 
science. It was at length, however, broad morn- 
ing ; for he could see the labourers in the distant 
fields leaning wearily on their implements of toil, and 
turning a long look towards their expected dinner. 
He mounted his horse, proceeded to Beechwood, 
and entered the breakfast- parlour, slowly and hesi- 
tatingly, the last of the party. 
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It was indeed a glorious morning ; and the ba- 
ronet was perhaps the only one of the group ; who 
did not evidence a more than usual excitation of 
the spirits. The gaiety of Louise was like that of a 
lark ; its wildness only fettered by a kind of grace- 
ful pride, which, while carrying it beyond imitation, 
confined it, at the same time, within the bounds 
of sympathy. Her humour was less quiet than 
usual, and yet even more innocent ; and Sir Charles, 
while gazing unobserved on her really beautiful face, 
felt his thoughts revert, he knew not by what power, 
to those days of childhood which the wearied add 
disappointed fancy of maturer years paints as the 
lost paradise of life. 

When fairly embarked, however, in their adven- 
turous enterprise of a walk of three miles, many 
circumstances occurred, which although individually 
insignificant, served in the aggregate to re-awaken 
the scepticism of the baronet — lulled to sleep, as 
it appeared, by nothing more than a change in 
the weather ! The business of getting underweigh 
is always a delicate affair ; and our party, although 
in a " certain set," had by no means the honour 
of including themselves in that circle in which 
every thing comes as a matter of course. There 
were various expressions of the face, turns of the 
ankle, and modulations of the voice, when the 
pretty pedestrians found themselves traversing the 
common earth like so many milkmaids, that Sir 
Charles did not like. Men are always severe 
judges of women ; but a man of society, when he 
.happens at the same time to be a man of sensi- 
bility, is very chary indeed of his indulgence — 
not to talk of approbation. Louise, in fact, with 
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all her polished simplicity, appeared, in the eyes 
of the fastidious baronet, affected ; and although 
he could not but allow that it was a becoming and 
amiable-looking foible, yet it drove his ideas into 
unpleasant associations. 

The baronet, it will be observed, belonged to 
that class of sensible men (comprehending perhaps 
all the few sensible men on this terraqueous globe) 
who believe that a woman, brought up from in- 
fancy to artificial life, ought to exhibit the uncon- 
sciousness of a savage ; and that the very joints 
and muscles of her limbs, however controlled by 
the trappings of society, should move in all the 
freedom of nature ! Sir Charles did not compre- 
hend that the manner imposed by education com- 
prehends not only the air and gait of the body, 
but the surface of the mind itself. 
- The excitement of exercise, however, effected 
wonders for both parties. Louise's colour began 
to heighten, and her eyes to flash ; her spirits rose 
to still higher buoyancy; and Sir Charles, while 
gazing upon her, in the midst of his uncharitable 
strictures, could not help thinking of the Vicar of 
Wakefield's lovely daughter, with swelling cheeks 
and dishevelled hair, " bawling for fair play /" No 
human being can resist the infection of such inno- 
cent joy as is inspired by nature and good health ; 
the baronet's heart began at last to leap within 
him ; and perhaps in that brief hour, his commu- 
nings with Louise, although of so trivial a nature 
that they could not even be repeated by the me- 
mory, were of greater potency than a whole year 
of sentimental intercourse. 
: At an early period of their walk, the^ ^«sa&& ^. 
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small party of gipsies, sauntering along in the usual 
manner of that vagabond people. A little cart, 
drawn by a single donkey, contained the worldly 
substance of the family, and beside it walked the 
husband, a sort of youthful patriarch, whose form 
was a perfect model of graceful strength, while his 
dusky countenance betrayed the passions of a fiend. 
He did not raise his head as the gay pedestrians 
passed, but looked at them for an instant from be- 
neath his scowling brows, and then turned his eyes 
again upon the road as if counting his steps. At his 
heels trudged sturdily two little bare-legged boys ; 
and behind, though at a considerable distance, 
came the mother, a woman still young, and adorned 
with that kind of wild beauty which pleases the ima- 
gination in a picture, but which can no more touch 
the heart of a civilized man than the graceful spots 
of the leopard. There was a kind of sullen deter- 
mination about her lips which gave a singular ef- 
fect to the physiognomy; and the gloom which 
lowered upon her brow, taken in conjunction with 
the fiercer gloom of the husband, and the con- 
strained silence of the children, seemed to prove 
that one of those family jars had occurred, which 
are, to all appearance, an indispensable part of the 
household crockery in every establishment. 

The appearance of the cortege was an event in 
the journey which excited an interest correspond- 
ing to its magnitude ; and here the baronet and 
Louise suddenly found themselves on different sides 
of the way. The former was disposed to regard the 
phenomenon in the mood sentimental ; while the 
latter unfortunately found in it only such illustra- 
tions of the comic as her gay and happy spirit 
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delighted to seize. This was a staggerer for the 
baronet, who had become critical and suspicious 
in his very enjoyment. " Is this fair creature," 
said he to himself, " made up entirely of smiles ? 
Where be the tears which I once thought the pe- 
culiar property of woman — that divine dew which 
preserves her heart, even in the midst of the poison 
of society, for ever sweet, and pure, and fresh ? 
Is she a being intended merely to flutter in the 
sunshine, and wanton among the flowers ? Will 
not this current of her happy thoughts, like yonder 
stream which now leaps along in light and music 
through the trees, shrink and freeze at the touch 
of misery, the winter of the mind ? An instrument 
that can only utter tones of joy is well enough in 
its season — but how often does such music jar 
upon the nerves, till the heart curses the voice of 
the charmer, charm she ever so wisely !" Sir 
Charles walked on in silence, absorbed in his 
meditations, while the gaiety of Louise became 
every moment more sparkling. Her sallies were 
received with laughter, and applauded by the rest 
of the party ; and at length, having in vain at- 
tempted to excite the sympathy of the baronet, she 
suddenly relinquished his arm on some frivolous 
pretence, and attached herself permanently to the 
more amusing part of the company. 

" I knew it," thought Sir Charles, with a bitter 
smile ; " 1 knew it ! Go, lovely trifler, where thou 
art called ; go, bask thou in the sun ; go, warble 
in the grove ; go dance on the green ; go, herd with 
the gay, the prosperous and the idle. Good hea- 
ven ! how unfit is such a woman to be a wife ! 
where would she be in the storm* of %&n«ws&^\ 
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what consolation, what sympathy could I expect 
from her in the trials of life ? Would that restless 
spirit gleam still and steady, like a night-taper, 
by my bed of sickness ? would those lustrous lips, 
pressed to mine at the moment of death, whisper to 
my parting soul of the immortality of love ? — Well 
may Addison say that the name of wife is the most 
beautiful sound in nature : but alas ! its sweetness 
is only that of a tone ; its beauty only that of a 
dream." 

The party had reached the term of their pilgrim- 
age, and were now on their return, when a sudden 
change sook place in the atmosphere, and the hap- 
less wayfarers were exposed to the pitiless pelt- 
ing of a shower. It was in vain for Louise to assure 
her companions that the drops were sweeter and 
more fragrant than all the perfumed water in the 
world, and to desire them only to fancy that they 
were sprinkled on purpose ! Her reasoning had no 
effect, even with herself; sauve qui pent ! was the 
word ; and all took to flight as vehemently as if 
they had been exposed to a fire of musketry. They 
were at this time in a wood, which bordered Lord 
Bransby *s grounds ; and when running from tree to 
tree for shelter, each of the gentlemen took care to 
conduct his fair charges in the direction of Beech- 
wood. The baronet, alone, (under whose protection 
our selfish Louise had again placed herself) being 
a meditative person, was able to devise a plan still 
more politic as well as gallant, and led the young 
lady to a cottage where she was known, with the 
intention of sending home for a carriage. To do 
him justice, it was his wish to have extended the 
bene&t of this ingenious scheme, to the whole of the 
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ladies ; but each fair one appeared to have an 
oracle of her own to listen to ; and when Sir Charles 
and Louise reached the cottage, the rest were out 
of sight. 

The cottagers, unfortunately, were out at work, 
and a little child was the only one they found in 
the house. It was therefore necessary, either that 
the gentleman should himself dare the weather, in 
the service of the lady's bonnet, or that both should 
endure, as patiently as they might, a t&te-k-t&te, 
till relieved. The latter alternative was insisted 
upon by Louise, and the baronet would probably 
have submitted to his destiny with a good grace — 
but for one unselfish consideration. The dining- 
room at Beechwood was that day to receive a party, 
according to Louise's own heart ; she had looked 
forward to it with pleasant expectation for some 
time ; and she had even wished to postpone the 
present excursion, for fear of anything occurring 
which might, by possibility, interfere with the after- 
noon arrangements. Under such circumstances 
Sir Charles conceived it to be his duty, as a man of 
gallantry, to sacrifice his own wishes to hers ; and 
in spite of her polite entreaties, he darted out of the 
cottage, and was soon lost among the trees. Whe- 
ther Louise's pleasure equalled her admiration of 
this exodus, we do not mean to inquire ; but certain 
it is, that she stood at the window for some time 
after the baronet disappeared, and that a shade fell 
upon her sunny brow, which seemed to signify that 
she was not, upon the whole, particularly well satis- 
fied with the- result of pedestrianism. 

By the time Sir Charles reached Beechwood, the 
shower had ceased, and the persons \& fe<K&\&£& 
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there ridiculed the idea of taking a carriage so far 
round as would be necessary. Thinking, therefore, 
that it would be all the better if he could transport 
the prisoner without making a circuit, he armed 
himself with cloaks and umbrellas, and returned to 
whence he came, as the crow flies. The baronet, 
however, was destined to be unfortunate ; for he 
had no sooner come within sight of the cottage than 
it began to rain in right-down earnest. The sky was 
patched in its whole circumference with masses of 
dark cloud, that seemed to try emulously which 
should discharge its contents first ; the wind moaned 
mysteriously through the forest ; and the dripping 
trees, a little while ago so beautiful, presented an 
aspect of such wildness and desolation, that Sir 
Charles might easily have fancied himself on the 
brink of an adventure somewhat more important 
than the escort of a young lady across her father's 
park through the rain. 

On leaving the grounds of Beech wood, he fell in 
with the same gipsy he had seen before, followed 
by his two sons. On this occasion the woman was 
not of the party ; and it occurred to Sir Charles, 
that in the manner of driving the little cart, and in 
the stride of the man, although he did not by any 
means run, there was an appearance of haste and 
disorder. As he passed, the little boys looked 
another way ; and the father kept his eyes fixed 
moodily on the ground. Sir Charles was sure that 
all was not right ; and the very fact of such idle 
and indolent vagabonds choosing a thunder-shower 
to travel in, seemed to prove that their expedition 
had not a very legitimate object. The circumstance, 
common-plaice as it was, tad %ome interest in the 
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eyes of a country gentleman ; but we only mention 
it here, on account of a rather singular coincidence 
which it speedily appeared to present. 

When the baronet approached the cottage, he 
could not help owning to himself that he had ex- 
pected to see Louise at the window — or even the 
door — watching for his appearance ! How such a 
fancy had come into his head we cannot say. Men, 
however, are in general very odd and unreasonable 
persons ; and at that trying era of their lives, when 
they are thinking of falling in love, it would scarcely 
be fair to include them in the list of accountable 
beings. However this may be, it was with a slow, 
if not methodical step, that the baronet crossed 
the threshold ; and as he walked .into the little par- 
lour, a shade might have been detected on his face, 
too closely analogous with the state of the atmo- 
sphere. Louise was not in the room. This was 
well ; it accounted for her unkindness ! He waited 
a moment — a minute — two minutes. All was 
still. He tapped, then knocked, then rapped, then 
rattled at the door of the inner room (the cottage 
consisting only of two apartments) — no answer. 
He peeped, looked, walked in — Louise was not 
there — Louise was not in the house ! 

The little child lay asleep upon the bed ; and 
with one rapid glance, the baronet possessed 
himself of every detail which it was necessary to 
inquire into. The bed had been made, the room 
arranged, and the child washed ; its night-cap was 
neatly pinned, and the clothes smoothed around it 
with a nice and delicate care. If it was possible to 
suppose that the gay and fastidious Louise could 
have done all this — and the baronet felt «t %\ra&sgt. 
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kind of watery sensation in his eyes as the idea oc- 
curred to him — her exit from the cottage must have 
been made with perfect coolness and leisure. How 
to account for her exit at all was the question. There 
was no direct path to Beechwood but the one he had 
himself taken, and the carriage road was too cir- 
cuitous to be thought of. He ran in sudden alarm 
to the door, and threw an eager glance of impatience 
upon the threshold. His own foot-prints were the 
only marks upon the white stone — no one had en- 
tered the house since he had left it. What was 
more strange, however, was, that Louise's reticule 
and parasol lay upon the table ! 

He awoke the child, and gathered from its indis- 
tinct and slumbering replies, that the shower had 
been at its height when the lady made him say 
his prayers, and washed him and put him to 
bed, because he was so sleepy. The infant also 
said something about a scream. Was it the lady 
who screamed ? He could not tell. The thought 
of the gipsy flashed across the inquirer's mind, 
and he rushed out of the cottage. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



To attempt to follow the gipsy and his sons would 
have been vain ; for at the time Sir Charles had seen 
them they were not on the beaten track, but jour- 
neying along through the trees, like free denizens of 
the forest. Even if he could hope to overtake them, 
however, what purpose could it serve ? Louise was 
not with them ; and even if guilty of any of the 
crimes which his imagination conjured up in mystic 
and indefinite array, it was not to be supposed that 
they would plead guilty. — Crimes ! What crimes ? 
The victim a noble lady — almost within sight of her 
ancestral home — surrounded at short distances by 
the dependents of her family — the time broad day- 
light — the place, the precincts of her father's resi- 
dence ! The idea was absurd. He blushed for hav- 
ing entertained it even for one moment ; he reverted 
with a painful shame to those days of his unripe age, 
when even the parallelograms of this civilized 
world were like wildernesses to him ; and, with a 
moderate pace, and a smooth brow, he walked away 
from the cottage; his eye, notwithstanding, was rest- 
less and gloomy ; and his heart continued \k> o£\s&% 
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after he had convinced himself that there was no- 
thing to fear ! 

He remembered that in a particular part of the 
wood, not very far from the cottage, he had observed 
a wreath of smoke curling up through the trees ; and 
he remembered it the more distinctly, that he had 
made the phenomenon (so incongruous with the 
scene in its domestic associations) a pretext for en- 
deavouring — and in vain — to discover whether 
there was not in reality, some fund of feeling con- 
cealed even by the very brilliance of his mis- 
tress's imagination. This smoke was in the line of 
path by which the gipsy and his sons had appeared 
to travel, and it arose, therefore, in all proba- 
bility from their encampment. 

While breaking through the interlaced shrubs 
with the impetuosity of a beast of the forest, the 
thoughts of Sir Charles more than kept pace with 
the rapidity of his motions. Mingling with these, 
however, there was an idea of the fantastic and 
the improbable, which threw an air almost of ri- 
dicule upon his terror. Had the heroine of the 
mystery been any human being but Louise, the 
thing might have been understood, or at least there 
would have seemed to be no such exorbitant de- 
viation from the general scheme of providence. 
But she, the gay, the light-hearted, the quiet even 
in her gaiety, the graceful in her light-heartedness, 
the cool, the self-possessed, in a word, the lady- 
like ! — why, it must be a dream — a night-mare ! 
Had she been suddenly abstracted from a quadrille 
in the very middle of the " cat's tail," it would not 
have been more wonderful. There was an incon- 
gruity in the circumstances which confused the 
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mind — a practical solecism in the nature of things 
more frightful than any committed by the Cilician 
Greeks against the speech of Athens. 

The black heavens, heavy and thunder-charged 
— the wailing trees flinging their tears upon the 
storm — the rain-steeped earth on which the foot 
fell with a sullen plash — were there the adjuncts 
of a scene of which this " gay creature of the ele- 
ments" was the heroine ! Sir Charles was almost 
ready to pause and turn back, as his lover's ima- 
gination thus exaggerated the contrast. But then 
the scream ! — the lonely cottage, rendered still 
more lonely by the storm ! — the black and sullen 
looks of the gipsy, and the averted eyes of his 
sons, as they hurried past like personifications of 
guilty fear ! He almost uttered a cry as these 
spectres rose upon his senses ; and when at length 
he saw the miserable encampment of the outcasts 
before him, it was with trembling limbs, and a 
quaking heart, that he approached it. 

He stole up to the entrance with noiseless step ; 
he scarcely breathed — so intensely did he listen 
for some sound which might at least give form to 
his apprehensions, that were at present the more 
terrible from their very vagueness. All, however, 
was silent — as silent as death. He withdrew his 
hand from the piece of canvas that served as a door, 
and staggered, with a feeling of faintness, to the 
ragged aperture which was the only window in the 
tent, and looked in. 

At first the scene was so indistinct, that its things 
and persons looked like shadows; but when his 
sense of vision began to accommodate itself to the 
dusky medium through which it waa fc*fcx<aaft&, ^c*. 
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picture revealed to his wondering eyes was quite 
as strange as that which had haunted his imagina- 
tion. The dramatis persona were two females. 
One lay upon a scanty matrass of loose straw ; 
this attitude betrayed the languor, without the ri- 
gidity of death ; and the bloodless, though dark 
face, in which the lustrous eyes were opened to 
their fullest extent, showed so strangely in the 
gloom, that Sir Charles felt a qualm of that inde- 
finite fear which sometimes thickens the blood of 
boyhood. One hand was upon her bosom, where 
a deep red stain appalled and sickened the heart 
of the witness ; while the other pressed, with a feeble 
but anxious grasp, the hand of her companion. It 
~was the young wife of the gipsy who lay before 
him ; struck down so suddenly in her rich and 
sultry beauty ; and her companion, kneeling by 
her side, her head bending over hers, and her eyes 
fixed upon her face — was Louise ! 

A deep sigh spoke the relief which Sir Charles 
had received, but it did not disturb the magical 
stillness of the scene. The wind had died away as 
suddenly as it had commenced ; the large heavy 
rain-drops fell vertically to the earth with a sullen 
and monotonous sound ; and the wailing voice of 
the forest had sunk to that inarticulate whisper 
which runs through the trees even when the leaves 
are stillest. 

An expression of pain at last escaped the lips of 
the gipsy woman, and a momentary convulsion 
passed across her features. She spoke ; but it 
was in a voice so feeble, and in language so ob- 
scured by the patois of the tribe, that Sir Charles 
could not at first comprehend what she said. 
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" You are still here ?" continued she — " speak 
to me ; let me hear your voice. My hand is so 
cold, I cannot feel yours, and my eyes grow dim." 

" I am here." 

" Who is that? — there, at the bottom, gliding 
round the wall — and now behind me, bending 
down over my head. — Ah ! — " and the dying wo- 
man shrunk and shivered. 

" There is no one here but me," said Louise, 
laying her hand gently on her forehead. " Be 
assured that I will not leave you alone ; — yet, if 
you think it can be of any use even now, I shall 
fly for assistance." 

" O ! no — no — no ! remember your promise ! 
for mercy's sake, do not leave me alone ! I un- 
derstand you !" continued she, after a pause, while 
a bitter smile played for an instant on her lip — 
" It is not for assistance you would fly, but from 
the death-bed of the outcast! Your rich dinner 
and proud company are waiting ; the wine sparkles 
in the cup, and the dainty meats breathe over the 
table. While here ! — look at that ragged canvas, 
which, instead of excluding the air, only adds 
dampness to its coldness — see the carpet for your 
foot, of the slippery mud and the wet straw ! — 
Away, and leave me to die ! Why should I expect 
you to remain ? What am I, the homeless gipsy, 
the outcast vagabond of the earth, to an earl's 
daughter ? You weep ! why do you weep ? what 
am I ? answer me that." • 

" You are a woman !" cried Louise, clasping her 
hand as she wept on it. " O my sister, you are a 
woman ! The distinctions of rank and fortune, 
lowliness and poverty, vanish at a moment Vka. 
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this. Think not of them, I beseech you ! You 
are dying ; you already belong more to the future 
than to the present ; endeavour to compose your 
mind. Can you pray ? Shall I teach you a prayer ? 
Will you join me in spirit if I pray for you ?" 
The gipsy smiled gently, half in pity, half in scorn. 
Louise wrung her hands. 

" You have been hardly used in the world/' 
continued she — " that I believe, that I know ; but, 
at so awful a moment, I trust you will forget your 
injuries. Tell me, do you part in good will ? Do 
you forgive, more especially, your — your — mur- 
derer ?" 

"Hush!" cried the gipsy* suddenly rising up 
on her elbow, and throwing a terrified glance round 
the tent — " Hush ! I say, hush ! How dare you 
name that word ? Woman, have you forgotten 
your promise ? You say I screamed ? — it is false ! 
or, if I did, it was from the pain of the wound I 
inflicted on myself in a fit of madness. Is this 
your Christianity — to swear away men's lives? 
My lord judge, it is false ! — it is a lie ! Would 
you hang an innocent man ? Nay, never look at 
me with those burning eyes, but say at once * Not 
guilty !' Why should you hesitate, when / do not ? 
Not guilty ! — I say it with my last breath — Not 
guilty, upon my life ! — Not guilty, upon my soul ! 
— Not guilty I not guilty !" and she fell back, ap- 
parently in the convulsions of death ; but, in a 
few moments, rallying a little, she covered her eyes 
with her hand. 

" I never loved another !" said she in a low and 
broken voice — " he is 'the love of my youth — the 
father of my children. For ten years have I fol- 
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lowed his footsteps, trudging behind him in the wind 
and rain, basking beside him in the sun, bearing 
his burdens, smiling with his smiles, and weeping 
with his sorrow. The gloomy fit was on him, or 
he would not have done it. He did not mean it 
for more than a moment ; and if that moment was 
fatal, is he to blame ? He already repents — I 
know he does. Who will cook his meals for him 
now ? who will wash his clothes ! who will beg for 
him ? who will steal for him ? he will call me, and 
I shall not hear ; he will put out his hands, and 
will not feel me : and then he will be sorry ; his 
heart will be sad and lonely, and he will hide his 
face in the straw, — and — and — yes, I think, I 
believe, I am sure he will weep !" The chest of the 
poor wife rose with inward sobs as she spoke, and 
tears gushed between her fingers. 

44 Weep freely," said Louise, in a scarcely arti- 
culate voice — <4 God will have mercy on a soul 
that parts at peace with the world." 

44 You remember?" whispered the gipsy faintly— 
44 you will not witness against him V 

" I will not. Perhaps the promise may be 
wrong — but I will not. Can I do, or say any- 
thing else to quiet your mind ?" 

44 A little money, a very little money, would get 
him out of the kingdom. It is too much to ask — 
too wild a petition for the poor gipsy ; but if I 
thought you would send after him — and a horse- 
man would overtake him in a few hours " — 

44 It shall be done/' said Louise. 

44 Send not a servant, or you do worse than no- 
thing. Send some one you can trust — some one 
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whom you would employ in an errand touching your 
own life and honour. Do you promise this ?" 

" I do." 

"It is enough ; — go at once ; I can now bear 
to be alone." 

" I will not go till I close your eyes." 

" Then do it now. It is not death the gipsy 
fears ; and if she had not listened in her time to the 
follies of your people, there would be no shadows 
to affright her. There, close my eyes, and away. 
Where is your hand — » there — there " — and after 
a brief convulsion, the wanderer was at rest. 

Louise closed her eyes, and then clasping her 
hands, turned up her face towards heaven. In an- 
other instant she was at the door of the tent, 
where she was met by Sir Charles. It was one 
of those moments in which the conventional rules 
of society are forgotten, in which the great and 
the lowly, the rich and the poor, meet as be- 
comes the children of clay, — the offspring of the 
same parent — the heirs of the same destiny. 
Louise exhibited no surprise at the meeting; her 
heart was full, her cheek pale, and her lips blood- 
less and tremulous. She was about to take the arm 
of the baronet, without speaking, but he did not 
move. He gazed in her face for some moments in 
silence ; and then, sinking on his knees, kissed her 
hand. When he rose up, they walked away to- 
gether, Louise weeping as she went* 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



Before dismissing entirely the adventure of the 
gipsies, it may be well to state, that Sir Charles 
Freemantle, soon after his return to Beech wood 
with Louise, and just when the hungry peal of 
the dinner-bell was at its loudest, mounted his 
horse, and rode off as suddenly and secretly as 
a highwayman. Whether any of the company 
suspected the baronet to have had a hand in 
the murder, it would be hard to say ; but cer- 
tain it is, that the report of the horrid deed 
threw a greater damp upon the party than might 
have been expected from an event which only 
involved the fate of a gipsy. A still more im- 
portant and unusual circumstance, however, was, 
that Louise was pale and out of spirits ; and this, 
taken in conjunction with Sir Charles's disap- 
pearance, gave rise to a thousand speculations. 
The prevailing belief was, that the baronet had 
proposed to his fair companion to extend their 
excursion through life; and that Louise was now 
worrying herself to death for having refused. 
Sir Charles, in the meantime, followed the track 
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of the gipsy; and by means of information ob- 
tained at the villages, and from labourers in the 
fields, succeeded in falling in with him at a place 
about eighteen miles from Beechwood. It was in 
a cross-road, or lane, half a mile from the main 
road. There was no wind ; the evening had set 
in, and a heavy drizzling rain fell upon the already 
soaked earth from the dull, calm sky. The scene 
of itself would have been reckoned peculiarly 
cheerless; but when he saw the father and his 
two little boys crouched under the dripping hedge, 
covered only by a blanket, the horror and detes- 
tation with which he regarded the ruffian assumed 
a milder character. He jumped from his horse, 
however, and stirred him roughly with his foot. 

" Is she dead, then?" said the man, raising 
his head. " You are come to take me." 

" She is dead, accursed villain ! Do you repent 
the deed?" 

" What is the use of repenting ? it will not 
bring her to life again." 

" Do you desire to bring her to life again ? " 

" Do not trouble me ! I am ready to go with 
you. When I am hanged I shall only be dead, like 
her." 

" Will you tell me why you slew her ?" 

" I was vexed the whole day. She opposed me, 
and I stabbed her — that is all. 

" Intending to slay her ?" 

" If the knife had not been in my hand the blow 
would not have killed her. But why do you teaze 
me with questions ? What is it to you how it hap- 
pened ? A simple confession will hang me, and what 
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more do you want ? I have slain her, and I must 
die ; — take me away." 

" She forgave you with her last breath ; she 
wished you to escape ; — for her sake I spare your 
life." The fellow was silent for some moments. 

" Where am I to go ?" said he surlily ; " I have 
no one now to do anything for me ; I have no 
shelter from the weather — for I left her the tent to 
die in." 

" You must leave the kingdom : your wife be- 
queathed this purse to her murderer." A wild, 
wan, eager smile lighted up his swarthy features as 
he clutched it. 

" She could not steal it !" muttered he, between 
his teeth ;— " and who would give gold to a gipsy ? 
But come, boys, I suppose we must go. Put the 
ass to. There — now, come along." He lingered 
for a moment, and turned round, as if to see that 
nothing was forgotten ; then, looking in the direc- 
tion of Beech wood, seemed to hesitate. 

" Where is the use ?" said he, at last, in a husky 
voice, " lam alone /" and, wheeling about abruptly, 
he followed the cart, and was soon lost in the shades 
of evening. 

The baronet returned more slowly, sadly, and 
yet hopefully, musing on the occurrences of a day 
destined, perhaps, to have a material effect upon 
the whole of his after-life. The contrast in the 
characters of the two persons who had thus been 
thrust so unexpectedly upon his sympathies em- 
ployed his mind first, and impressed him almost 
with a feeling of shame. The devoted love of the 
poor gipsy affected him even to tears. This thing 
of guilt and misery — how beautiful did she seem 
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in her guilt, how admirable in her misery ! Excluded, 
even from her birth, from the scheme of civilised 
society — thrust forth from the pale, the Pariah of 
her nation — an outcast and a vagabond upon the 
earth ; without knowledge, without law, without 
religion, without even the idea of a futurity, she yet 
remained — a woman ! 

Yes, a woman ! It was in vain to deceive him- 
self ; it was in vain to resort yet again to his 
hollow philosophy; and in spite of the unwor- 
thy struggles of his pride, his heart flew back 
to its first convictions. What might not this 
woman have been, if born under happier stars ? 
— if blessed with education — with the instilled 
virtues of society — with the lofty aspirations of 
religion? She might have been — his heart grew 
soft, his eyes dim, his lip tremulous, as the idea 
occurred to him — associated with everything pure, 
and beautiful, and amiable, and high-minded, of 
that fair being who had knelt by the pallet of the 
dying gipsy. The earl's daughter and the wan- 
dering out-cast! were they not one originally, 
however widely sundered by circumstances ? Had 
not their identity been recognised and acknowledged 
even by her who, in all qualities both of rank and 
intellectual attainment, was to the other like an 
angel to a mortal? Did not Louise, while mingling 
her tears with the blood of the dying wanderer, ex- 
claim — " O my sister, you are a woman!" 

The contemplation of the man's conduct was 
less satisfactory. The deed, dreadful as it was, 
might have been palliated by the consideration of 
the habits of his desperate life ; but there seemed 
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to be an inherent selfishness in his character, which 
could only inspire disgust. That he had loved 
the wife whom he slew, as well as such a man 
could love, was evident ; but his grief was not be- 
cause she was dead, but because he was alone. 
He 4i had no one to do anything for him;" he had 
no companion; his habits had been suddenly 
broken off; the association of his mind suddenly 
snapped — the fatal blow had occasioned a sort of 
moral concussion through his whole being. He did 
not know what he was about; accustomed to act in 
concert, he felt an unwillingness to proceed alone. 
A grief of this kind, if it can be called a grief, is 
easily banished ; at every step of his journey he 
would leave it further behind; every new associate 
would replace an old one. This is usually the case 
with the regret of men. They try to get rid of it in 
the turmoil of the world ; and they succeed. A 
woman, on the contrary, retires to brood over the 
calamity in the solitude of her own heart; and, like 
a wounded dove, conceals the barb that is rankling 
in the springs of her life and happiness. 

When the baronet returned to Beechwood, he 
found that Louise had retired for the night, complain- 
ing of a head-ache ; but he sent a verbal message 
to inform her that he " had executed her commis- 
sion," — and the next morning she thanked him 
warmly for the considerate attention. 

The meetings of these two personages of our story 
were no longer enveloped in the outside politeness 
of society; no flourish of ceremony precluded 
their entrances or exits; a circumstance strictly 
fortuitous, if any thing can be called so in this 
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world, had introduced them, for the first time, to 
the acquaintance of each other; and it was sur- 
prising how suddenly, in common parlance, the ice 
had broken. The reader will comprehend, how- 
ever, that although the artificial distinctions were 
withdrawn which had hedged them round as indi- 
viduals, those appertaining to their rank and sta- 
tion in society, remained in full force. Sir Charles 
did not think of dropping upon the carpet and 
kissing Louise's hand ; and Louise, even when la- 
bouring under a fit of the vapours, did not seize 
upon the baronet's arm uninvited, and weep as she 
walked. The occurrence that had taken place was 
an exception to their every-day, and perhaps really 
insignificant life ; and with the tact of persons of 
the world, they but rarely alluded to the topic. 

When an allusion did take place, it was always 
made by the gentleman; and somehow or other, it 
always came out at that precise point of time, when 
the rest of the company were at the furthest possi- 
ble distance which it was reasonable to expect. If 
this was the baronet's fault, he was of course much 
to blame. 

" The subject," said he, on one of these occa- 
sions, " is necessarily a disagreeable one ; but will 
you permit me to ask why it is peculiarly so at 
present? there is a shade upon your usually clear 
brow, and a gloom in your eye, such as I have 
rarely — perhaps never observed — since the day of 
the catastrophe," 

" You are complimentary, Sir Charles," replied 
Louise, with a faint smile; " but if you will observe 
my face, I wish you would not confine yourself 
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to the eclipses. I have been thinking, however, 
of that miserable man, and of his lonely fate." 

" The word * fate/ I think, is misapplied, for it 
presents him only as an object of commiseration— 
the sport of a power which he could not resist. 
In the present case, the man made his fate." 

" The distinction is too subtle for me. He loved 
his wife, and therefore I cannot think that he in* 
tended to kill her." 

" And yet, were you to see him now, I fear your 
charitable opinions would change. He has in all 
probability forgotten the deed and the temporary 
pain it occasioned him. 

" Then it is not to us poor women alone that you 
are severe ? You judge even of men by the outside 
manner, which is commonly called the hypocrisy 
of the world. Perhaps you imagine that in the 
station of the gipsy there is no such thing as hypo* 
crisy ? Alas ! human nature is the same in every 
rank, and the character of the unfortunate homi- 
cide is as inscrutable, through the changes of his 
features, and the tones of his voice, as if he held 
the station of a prince. Your theory is, that his 
grief was selfishness. Be it so : I will not dispute 
with you about a word. But what a strange thing 
is this selfishness ! It is virtue, it is vice, it is the 
absence of both. Till the metaphysicians adopt a 
new nomenclature, I fear we shall never understand 
one another." 

" I fear not! What had the conduct of the 
gipsy woman to do with this universal principle V 

" Everything. In her station of life, to be the 
servant of her husband was her duty ; and love, 
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uniting with habit, had made it her happiness. Her 
happiness was bound up with that of her husband ; 
and the sudden blow of a dagger had no power to 
separate the two ideas." 

" This is all very amiable/' said the baronet, 
with a smile, " and, I dare say, very philosophical : 
but you must allow, at least, that the selfishness of 
the wife was something very different from that of the 
husband — that the balance of virtue, in short, was 
in favour, as it always must be, of your charming 
■sex." 

" What a wonderful sentiment from Sir Charles 
Freemantle ! yet I am not to be flattered into de- 
feat. The feeling was the same on both sides, in 
•spite of the difference in its untoward manifesta- 
tions. The loneliness of which the man complained 
was the absence of his wife ! Suppose that the 
idea had preyed upon his mind ; that this great 
strong man of thirty-five had found it impossible 
to attend to his own affairs — that he became rest- 
less, miserable, almost mad — that, instead of flying 
from the country with the funds with which we 
provided him, he had gone voluntarily before a 
magistrate, and confessed his crimes, and, with a 
sigh of relief, entered the prison, conscious he should 
only leave it to be conducted to the scaffold ?" — 

" Were this the case, I should own myself to be 
mistaken." 

" Then read !" and Louise put a newspaper into 
the baronet's hand, pointing to a paragraph, in 
which he read, as a fact, the case she had just 
stated hypothetically. Sir Charles was moved — 
he grasped her hand, without knowing why. She 
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blushed slightly, and then added, to what she called 
her lesson : — 

" Believe me, my friend, human nature is a very 
good thing — even in woman. We may laugh at 
its absurdities, and decry its selfishness — but, 
after all, it is not unworthy of its Creator !" 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 



Mr. De Tracey, in compliance with the friendly 
wishes of Lord Bransby, had consented to fix his 
residence at Beechwood during the remainder of 
his stay in Derbyshire ; an arrangement that per- 
fectly harmonized with the feelings of his son, who 
was, by so agreeable a plan, spared the perplexity of 
a divided study, and enabled to enjoy the constant 
society both of his father and his lady love. The 
former, from the melancholy misanthrope, had 
changed into the intelligent, gentlemanly compa- 
nion, whose superior, yet unpretending talents, could 
not fail to win esteem, while the natural dignity of 
his manners excited admiration, and commanded 
respect. 

Such was De Tracey (for he still retained that 
name) when he again took his proper station in the 
world ; all the warm affections that had so long lain 
dormant in his heart, renovated on finding an object 
upon which they might rest, secure of being met 
with reciprocal ardour : axid they were so met by 
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the sensitive Osselin, who regarded his parent as 
the best and noblest of human beings. 

The first surprise of " the revolution," as Louise 
emphatically styled the various alterations that 
had taken place, having gradually subsided, Beech- 
wood had become one continued scene of festivity. 
In addition to the increase in the number of its in- 
mates, DufForth and Talbot were now constant 
visiters, and the charming Adelaide was introduced 
into the family circle, to which she was no inconsi- 
derable ornament. 

" I hope you have received a card for the break- 
fast, Sir Charles?" said Louise, as she walked, 
leaning on his arm, round a beautiful parterre, 
while the evening breeze stole softly through the 
boughs, refreshing the air after the oppressive heat 
of a sultry day. 

" And why does Miss Bransby hope so ? Does 
she really mean that she is interested in the question 
she asks ?" 

" She meant nothing of the kind, I assure you. 
In a sentence so perfectly common-place, hope is a 
mere word of course ; but if you object to the ex- 
pression, I will with pleasure withdraw it, and 
substitute I trust, or any other less demurrable 
word." 

" Nay — do not take from me the hope you have 
but this moment given ; even if it were involuntary." 

"Oh ! it is quite fair to give and take : excuse 
the inelegance of the phrase, but I like those little 
proverbial expressions, by which we are reminded 
of our childish days." 

" The lives of some," said Sir Charles, thought- 
fully, " are a continued series of childv&li dv^ " 

u2 | 
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4 * Oh, fie ! Sir Charles ; I did not think you were 
so satirical, and am almost inclined to quarrel with 
you ; but you have not yet answered my question ; 
and I really do hope you are going, for all the little 
world of Derbyshire will be there; and as topics 
for conversation are not very abundant in the 
country, it will be a pity to lose so excellent a one." 

" I think I may retort the accusation of being 
satirical ; but tell me, can you candidly affirm that 
this will be to you an agreeable topic also ?" and 
he looked steadfastly at her as he spoke. 

" Why should you doubt it?" replied Louise. 
" Entertaining it certainly must be, for it is scarce- 
ly two months since the parties were entire strangers 
to each other ; and from the observations I have 
made on both, I am assured that * eclat ' is their 
sole object, and that not one spark of affection ani- 
mates either of them." 

" Do you not think it rather melancholy, than 
entertaining, that two such people should enter into 
so sacred a compact ; and, with perhaps not one 
single sentiment in unison, consent to pass the 
whole of their future lives together ?" 

" If such every-day occurrences as these were to 
make us melancholy, smiles would soon become a 
rarity, and a laugh quite obsolete. Besides, the 
Duke of Bell town would be petrified with astonish- 
ment to hear himself spoken of as an object of pity 
— he, who never dreamed of exciting any sentiment 
less flattering than envy.", 

" Yet this is the man in whose society you have 
often appeared to take great pleasure." 

Louise blushed, as she recollected her aunt's ad- 
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monitions on this very subject, and Sir Charles 
continued — 

" With such an opinion of him, how could you 
possibly feel any gratification in his conversation ?" 

" Pour passer le temps ! and after all, there is 
nothing very extraordinary in being amused with 
the ridiculous." 

" Yet he would naturally suppose you were 
pleased, as well as amused, then how are we to know 
when a woman is sincere ; if indeed, she ever be 
sincere." 

" Which Sir Charles Freeman tie very much 
doubts," said Louise ; " but I will tell him, when a 
man, like the Duke of Bell town, is so completely 
engrossed by his own person, that his heart is in- 
capable of admitting any other object, and his mind 
of engendering a thought unconnected with self; 
when he devotes his whole soul to the study of at- 
titudes and dress ; when he is so entirely armed 
with vanity and self-love, that there is no possi- 
bility of wounding his feelings thus rendered in- 
vulnerable ; a woman may be excused for playing 
the coquette, and laughing at his folly ; and this 
species of flirtation, if you choose to give it that 
name, is so perfectly harmless, I may almost say, 
laudable (as it tends to correct what is wholly un- 
becoming in man), that it ought not to be censured. 
But when a man is, what man ought to be, the 
woman would merit his contempt who did not treat 
him with sincerity." 

" I see you will teach me to believe at last ; but 
I shall unwillingly renounce my errors, in the fear 
of losing such delightful lessons." 
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" I am very much afraid I shall have to resume 
my lectures now and then — but mind, I do not un- 
dertake to put you in the right way, if you wilfully 
go astray." 

" Be then my guide through life !" said he im- 
passionately, " and I never can go astray." 

" Do you venture to promise so much ?" said 
Louise, casting her eyes on the ground. 

" I'll promise anything — everything." 

" No — no — that is too much; and if you are 
so lavish of your promises, I shall begin to doubt 
your sincerity." 

" Miss Bransby — dearest Louise ! — do not trifle 
with me ; for on this subject I cannot bear it : then 
let me entreat you to be serious, and generously at 
once, either confirm my hopes, or annihilate them : 
but do not treat me as if I were ' a Duke of Bell- 
town,' and ridicule my pretensions, presumptuous 
though they may be." 

-'"If I had intended to do so, Sir Charles," said 
Louise, with still more timidity of manner, " I 
should not have listened to you thus far. Now, 
are you satisfied ?" 

Sir Charles said all that happy lovers say on 
similar occasions ; but as the conversation grew 
more interesting to them, it would proportionably 
increase in insipidity to the reader, and we will 
pursue it no further. 

Love performs more wonders than the most skil- 
ful mountebank that ever handled bells and balls. 
It has prostrated the mighty, it has elevated the 
humble ; it is one of the two great main-springs by 
which the vast machinery of the world is governed. 
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It shares the universe with ambition, and it isjiif- 
ficult to determine which of these despotic rulers is 
the most powerful. In the present instance it had 
overcome the prejudices- of years ; -~ before its all- 
subduing influence, doubts, reasonings, and re- 
solves, had vanished like a summer cloud. 

The following day Lord Bransby gave a private 
audience to Sir Charles Freemantle, the result of 
which was highly satisfactory to both parties, and 
did not long remain a secret ; but there was one 
person who was any thing but pleased at the dis- 
covery ; this was Captain Arlington, who, though 
far from being a coxcomb, had ventured to in- 
dulge a hope that Louise had regarded him with a 
favourable eye; and her natural propensity to a 
little flirtation, had contributed to confirm him in 
this error. 

Too impetuous for much consideration, he seized 
the first available opportunity to prefer his suit, 
and this happened at the very time the baronet 
was making his proposals to Lord Bransby. 

With as much regard to his feelings as possible, 
Louise frankly confessed the truth ; and deeply 
mortified as he was at this rejection, he could not 
but feel pleased and grateful for the ingenuous and 
delicate manner in which it was conveyed. 

In an agitated voice, he thanked her for her 
candour, and pressing her hand to his lips, left her 
truly sorry for the pain she had given to a man she 
really admired and esteemed; and she almost 
wished it had been in her power to repay his love 
with a warmer feeling than regard. Captain Ar- 
lington could not remain at Beechwood after the 
disappointment he had met with ; therefore., takio^ 
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an affectionate leave of Lavinia, and promising to 
revisit Derbyshire before his departure for India, 
he returned to town, where the change of scene, 
and his buoyant spirits, soon restored his mind to 
its wonted tranquillity. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 



Soon after the commencement of the shooting sea- 
son, Lieutenant Sell wood, according to the promise 
he had made to Sir Charles Freemantle, brought 
his gun down to Myrtle wood, a sight of horror for 
the partridges, pheasants, and others of the feather- 
ed tribe who were about to depart this life on the 
shortest possible notice. 

"What, my old friend, the poet!" said he, 
shaking hands with Talbot, " how goes on sonnet- 
teering, my boy ? This is a devilish deal more com- 
modious spot for your flirtations with the Nine, than 
your two yards square cabin ; plenty of room for 
flights of fancy ; and plenty of blue eyes too, and 
coral lips, I doubt not, to supply themes for a 
dozen such verse makers." 

" I have had nothing to do with the Nine since I 
landed," replied Talbot. "They were excellent 
companions to while away the tedious hours on board 
the Minerva ; but there I left them." 

" You have done the world an essential service," 
said Dufforth, " in effecting so close an alliance 
between Minerva and the Muses : a <xraiumma&s&. 
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devoutly to be wished, and what few poets besides 
yourself have been able to accomplish." 

" Egad ! that's true — his name ought to be 
immortalized, and a little bronze bust of him stuck 
up over every book-case in the united kingdom. 
Faith ! Sir Charles, you've a beautiful place here — 
superb ! upon my soul — there is but one thing 
wanting to make it a perfect Elysium." 

" He intends shortly to supply that deficiency," 
said the major, " and he will be a deuced lucky 
fellow if he does not turn his Elysium into any 
thing else, by so doing." 

Sir Charles smiled, and flattered himself, as most 
lovers do, that however others had failed of making 
a heaven of their domicile by placing their angel 
in it, he was the happy mortal who was destined to 
succeed. 

It was perhaps with a similar idea that the Duke 
of Belltown was making those preparations that 
formed the fashionable, and almost exclusive, topic 
of conversation throughout Derbyshire. His nup- 
tials were to be celebrated in the highest style of 
magnificence ; no expense was to be spared on the 
occasion; artists of every description were em- 
ployed in the decorations of the splendid mansion 
and extensive grounds ; and all this ostentatious 
display was, in reality, for the purpose of mortify- 
ing the Bransbys, against whom the noble Duke 
had indulged a pique ever since the rejection of his 
hand. So desirous was he of avoiding the suspi- 
cion of having met with a refusal, that, on the 
very same evening that Louise had treated his 
proposals with such indignity, he offered himself to 
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Miss Parnell, the beautiful flirt who had once at- 
tracted the attention of Osselin Vassor. 

Here his offer met with a very different recep- 
tion, and by thus suddenly changing- his battery, 
and circulating a few hints about being sorry to 
disappoint the aspiring views of a certain young 
lady, he fancied himself secure from the imputa- 
tions he so much dreaded ; but a little side whisper, 
that came from nobody knew where, buzzed about 
the true state of the case ; upon which his grace, 
to perpetrate his dire revenge, actually purchased 
an estate near Beechwood, and expended an en- 
ormous sum upon its improvement, expressly to 
celebrate his marriage hi the sight of Louise, and 
overwhelm her with mortification on beholding the 
splendour of which she might have been the mis- 
tress : for he still imagined that her refusal had been 
merely a fit of caprice ; and that if he had conde- 
scended to a second solicitation, the case would 
have been different* 

These were the noble minded considerations that 
influenced the Duke of Belltown in making such a 
parade of his wedding, which, instead of producing 
the desired effect upon the unambitious Louise, af- 
forded her an infinity of amusement. 

But before the celebration of this grand event, a 
far more interesting, though less dazzling one, took 
place at Beechwood, in the double union, on the 
same day, of Osselin Vassor, and Lionel Bransby. 
Happiness such as this is of too sacred a nature to 
be spread abroad, and shared with all the world ; 
its sanctity is polluted by being made the theme of 
general conversation, and cause of public festivity. 
Though a joyful occasion, the nutit^ ctf \& \^^ 
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sullied by the intermingling of strangers, and its 
solemnization should be only in the midst of friends 
who are nearest and dearest. 

And thus it was at Beechwood, for so privately 
was the ceremony performed, that not the slightest 
suspicion of it had entered the minds of any but 
those who were the most deeply interested in it. 
Lord Bransby gave away the blooming Adelaide to 
his son — and Osselin received his beautiful, his 
adored Caroline, from the hand of De Tracey ; 
who, at the conclusion of the ceremony clasped 
both his children to his heart, with feelings of ex- 
tacy and gratitude too powerful for utterance. This 
blissful moment amply repaid him for all the sor- 
rows of his past life, and he felt that he now might 
be truly happy. 

" Oh ! Emily ; this is an awful sort of thing" — 
said Louise, after the newly married pairs had taken 
their departure, on a tour to the lakes of Cumber- 
land : " I do not know how I shall ever make up 
my mind to it." 

" It is indeed," — sighed Emily : — " I have felt 
more melancholy to-day than I ever did before. 
What can be the reason that an event which is 
looked upon by all the world, as a cause of rejoic- 
ing, should depress the spirits of all who are con- 
cerned in it V 

" And more especially of those who are conscious 
that their time is approaching," said Louise — " and 
that, I suppose, is the case with you and me." 

Emily burst into tears — " Oh ! Louise ; if they 
are sad who expect always to remain surrounded 
by their friends; what must those feel who, by 
entering 1 into this aolewv ex^^suoafc, condemn 
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themselves to an eternal separation from the home 
of their youth, from all whom they have ever loved : 
— dearest Louise, how shall I ever be able to leave 
you ? I never — never can consent to it!" 

" My dear girl, I shall be equally grieved at 
parting from you, if such must be the case ; but it 
will not be for ever, Emily — Mr. Talbot does not 
intend to pass all his life in India ; besides, he will 
remain in England yet a year longer ; so why make 
yourself uneasy about an evil that is still at so great 
a distance, and may never occur at all ? — and when 
it does come, if cc e it must, depend upon it, you 
will be like most other wives, ready to follow your 
husband any where, and caring little whom you 
leave behind." 

" I cannot believe I shall ever feel this indiffer- 
ence," said Emily, " although we see instances of 
it every day. It is doubtless very natural ; yet to 
me there appears a degree of ingratitude in thus 
giving up every other affection for this one — it is an 
ordination of Nature that I can never account for." 

" Then follow my example, dear ; and con- 
tent yourself with knowing that it is so, without 
troubling your little head about the causes that 
produce this desirable end : in truth, I consider it a 
very wise and comfortable regulation of Dame 
Nature; or how should we poor women ever be 
tolerably happy, compelled as we are to march 
after our lords, whithersoever they are pleased to 
lead V 9 

With such reasoning as this, Louise succeeded 
in calming the spirits of her cousin, which had been 
exceedingly agitated by the imposing ceremony 
she had that morning witnessed for the first time ^ 
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and it was some hours ere she recovered her accus- 
tomed serenity. 

The marriage of Lady Caroline Gresham was no 
sooner made public than the heir at law who, by the 
late Earl's testament was to be enriched by this act 
of opposition on the part of her ladyship, asserted 
his claims. The property was ceded without litiga- 
tion, and perhaps no transfer of the same nature 
was ever made with so little regret. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



After a short absence the bridal party returned to 
Beechwood, in order to be present at the nuptials 
of the Duke of Belltown, which were now on the 
eve of taking place. 

The morning was ushered in by the ringing of 
bells at every church within ten miles round ; and 
at each village within the same distance a f&te-cham- 
p&tre, by the order, and at the cost of the duke, 
was given to the peasantry, whose voices were, in 
consequence, exalted loud and high in praise of the 
many virtues of him of whom they knew nothing, 
except that he had sent them a plentiful supply of 
good cheer. 

Many, therefore, were the libations of strong ale 
poured out in honour of the noble peer, whose name 
that day was the theme of every tongue ; and if we 
might always estimate the character of a man by the 
voice of the people, that of the Duke of Belltown 
would have ranked high indeed. 

It was only by the partakers of this rough fare, 
that any sincere pleasure was felt on this occasion ; 
and that pleasure proceeded from, ttaxt wtcl^x- 
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sonal enjoyment, not from any real good wishes to 
" the founder of the feast." 

" Long life to his noble Grace !" was loudly voci- 
ferated by hundreds who, in point of fact, were per- 
fectly indifferent as to the term of his Grace's so- 
journ upon earth, any further than as any future 
joyful occasions might bring a renewal of similar 
festivities. 

Of the invited guests who repaired to the more 
sumptuous banquet, but few there were who had not 
gone for the express purpose of noting every circum- 
stance that could possibly furnish food for satire : 
and had every whisper that circulated round the 
splendid and well-furnished tables, reached the 
ears of the self-satisfied host, he would have been 
surprised to find that the magnificence with which 
he had surrounded his guests failed to inspire the 
admiration he expected: and least of all did it 
awaken a sensation of envy or regret in the' mind of 
her for whose vexation so many thousands had 
been lavished. 

The bride appeared elegantly attired, one blaze 
of diamonds, leaning on the arm of her illustrious 
lord, who led her round the room where the most 
distinguished visiters were assembled to receive 
their compliments and congratulations ; and Louise 
with all her good nature, could not help feeling a 
degree of contempt at the air of triumph discernible 
on the features of the newly-made duchess, as she 
returned her salutation. 

But even while passing round the brilliant circle, 
she was followed by such remarks as these — 
" Plenty of confidence, however ! — Insufferably 
vain — her father was nobody — not half so hand- 
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some as I expected — such public marriages very 
ridiculous ;" and a thousand other observations of 
the same liberal class — while the pompous duke 
did not escape his share of criticism. 

After this ceremony the bride withdrew, and 
her mamma, a tall dashing woman, did the honours 
of the breakfast. 

One of the most conspicuous persons present 
was Mr. Augustus Clayton, who, in spite of his 
natural insignificance, contrived to render himself 
so by boring every body with a copy of verses, ma- 
nufactured purposely for this occasion f by that 
gentleman, in honour of the noble pair. But poor 
Augustus could not find one patient listener to 
repay him for the many days of mental fatigue, 
and nights of disturbed repose this effort of genius 
had cost him. The performance itself was a con- 
vincing proof of the labour it had been to compose 
it, and no one seemed inclined to take from him any 
part of the enjoyment of its beauties ; — thus his 
own approbation was the sole reward of all his 
toils. 

The unfortunate poet, driven to desperation, tried 
his old resource, but even that failed him now ; for 
the lady, with maiden pride and dignity, still glow- 
ing with the indignation the adventure in the lane 
had excited against her recreant lover, and reckon- 
ing, rather too confidently perhaps, upon the con- 
stancy of her martial gallant, treated the bard with 
scorn. But, alas! the scorn was premature, and 
repentance for having exhibited any symptoms of 
that unflattering sentiment, came too late; for 
he never again offered any signs of homage; and 
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poor Miss Moreland, though shining like a rainbow, 
failed to dazzle the eyes of the major, or perhaps 
dazzled them so much, that he did not venture to 
look upon the bright reality again. 

The fact was, he had been introduced by Sell- 
wood to a rich and handsome young widow, ex- 
tremely lively and attractive, and he was, at this 
moment, completely engrossed by the fascination 
of her wit and beauty. 

" It is astonishing," said Miss Moreland, unable 
to eonceal her vexation, " how fond people are of 
of new faces." 

" It would be much more astonishing if they 
were fond of old ones" — thought Sellwood — but 
he was too polite to give utterance to so ungallant 
a sentiment; so merely assented to the proposi- 
tion. 

" Really, Miss Moreland," said Louise, " I see 
nothing astonishing in that, any more than in any 
thing else that has existed since the creation of the 
world. Did you ever yet meet with man, woman, 
or child, that was not fond of variety ? 

" That may he all very natural, and very well in 
some things," replied the angry maiden, " but it 
should not carry people so far as to make them 
forget their promises." 

" Promises!" replied Louise, "that is quite a 
minor consideration." 

" I rather think it's a major consideration," said 
Sellwood. Louise laughed; but Miss Moreland, 
not rightly comprehending the allusion, continued to 
inveigh against the fickleness of mankind in general. 

" What think you of the bride ?" said Louise to 
Sir Charles Freemant\e. 
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" I think of her," he replied, " as I once thought 
of all women, till you taught me to have more dis- 
crimination/' 

" Ah ! what a happy thing it was for you that I 
advocated the cause of reform." 

" I own it," he replied, smiling, " and I have 
vanity enough to hope you will never have cause to 
consider it a very unhappy circumstance on your 
own account." 

" I have great faith in my own works," said 
Louise ; " and since I was able to achieve the 
mighty cure, I trust I shall have sufficient skill to 
prevent a relapse." 

The company was now beginning to disperse, 
and our friends from Beechwood were among the 
first to quit a scene, offering more of grandeur 
than of pleasure, and less of pleasure than of envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness. 

But ere we take leave of the principal actors in 
this ostentatious scene, we will inform our readers, 
that before the first anniversary of the day on 
which they were united, the Duke and Duchess of 
Belltown were separated. 

Unattached to each other by any ties save those 
of ambition and vanity, disgust succeeded the 
accomplishment of these views. As soon as the 
sensation caused by the marriage had subsided, 
and people and newspapers ceased to talk of it, 
the duke had leisure to discover that his wife was 
a vain coquette ; and she, having obtained the 
title which was the object of her ambition, had 
nothing more to desire; she was incapable of 
affection, and very soon heartily hated her hus- 

x2 
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band, who treated her with the utmost neglect 
and indifference, which rapidly degenerated into 
contempt and dislike. 

The consequence was a final separation ; and 
thus terminated the matrimonial career of these 
illustrious personages. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 



The Count de Leal had watched, with anxious 
expectation, for letters from the continent, which 
at length arrived; and with trembling eagerness 
he opened a packet that Lord Bransby put into 
his hand, from his father. 

The contents were much more favourable than 
he had dared to anticipate ; not only did the mar- 
quis pardon his hasty marriage, but gave him 
hopes of obtaining a permanent and honourable 
post at the court of Vienna ; concluding by wish- 
ing him to leave England for Paris, as soon as 
he could make arrangements to that effect. This 
welcome letter was accompanied with an elegant 
set of pearls, as a present for the young coun- 
tess, whose delight at the kindness of her new 
father was unbounded. 

The marquis was, in fact, perfectly satisfied with 
the alliance his son had entered into, as the for- 
tune about to be settled on Lavinia, though it 
might be looked upon as inconsiderable in Eng- 
land, would not be so in Germany, where, in all 
probability, the count would hereafter reside. 

The grateful Lavinia, however, would not con- 
sent to quit the kingdom, perhaps never to retura, 
without bidding adieu to the friends whose gene- 
rosity had been the means of ae£w&\&% >3&k. \hsj*- 
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piness of herself and her beloved husband ; and, 
ever anxious to gratify her slightest wish, the 
count took her to Aberdeen, where they remained 
several days with the two old ladies, who parted 
from them at last with tears of unfeigned regret. 

It was a painful task for the affectionate heart 
of the count to bid farewell to those with whom 
he had passed so many happy years. With them 
were associated his earliest thoughts, his earliest 
feelings ; he had scarcely known any other father 
than Lord Bransby ; and to return to his own 
family was, to him, as going among strangers. 

The parting adieus were at length made, and 
the count and countess proceeded to London, 
where they were met by Captain Arlington. 

Lavinia once more wrote to Lady Arlington, 
who consented, with some repugnance, to see 
her ; and she went, accompanied by her husband 
and brother. 

The meeting was a very cold one. Lady 
Arlington merely wished her happy, and Marian 
scarcely spoke. Indeed she with difficulty restrain- 
ed herself from indulging in bitter invectives 
against her sister, on account of the favour she 
bad met with from her aunts, which Marian 
considered ought to have been reserved exclu- 
sively for herself; but the presence of the gen- 
tlemen, in some measure, prevented her from 
indulging the wrath, which was visible in her 
countenance, although she dared not allow it to 
break forth. 

This visit of ceremony over, they proceeded, 
accompanied by the captain, to Brighton, from 
whence they crossed \tafe cfoaK&fel, and* having 
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seen them safely landed at Dieppe, we there take 
our leave of them. 

Captain Arlington returned to town, where he 
remained till the end of October, at which time 
the Minerva again left the shores of England. 
With one sigh to the land of his birth, and an- 
other to Louise, the gallant Captain watched the 
receding shore till it vanished beneath the hori- 
zon, and he was once more surrounded by the 
broad ocean. Nor was Sell wood less distressed, 
as he stood silent and thoughtful on the deck. 
To increase the dejection of our two friends, a 
homeward bound vessel passing near, struck up 
the well-known air, "Home, sweet home!" an/1, 
contrasting their own feelings on a similar occa- 
sion with those they now experienced, they both 
retired in silence to their cabins. 

Early in the spring, Louise Bransby gave her 
hand to Sir Charles Freemantle. The ceremony 
was performed at St. George's, Hanover-square ; 
and, as the newspapers announced, the happy 
couple set off immediately for Myrtlewood, where 
we wish them all imaginable felicity ; and, indeed, 
no two persons ever enjoyed a brighter prospect 
of it, since the happiness of each consists in giv- 
ing pleasure to the other. 

We have now brought our story to a happy con- 
clusion — happy for all parties. First, for the 
characters therein concerned ; secondly, for our- 
selves — and thirdly, for the reader, who, we fear, 
was wearied long ago ; but with whom, as we have 
done our best endeavour to amuse him, we humbly 
and sincerely hope wepart/rtewcfe. 
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